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The Future of Hyderabad 


THE FUTURE OF HYDERABAD : 
VUTHORISED VOICES FROM WITHIN 
AND WITHOUT 

Tur, iotji All-India Industrial Exhibition 

Tjik following is the full Text of the Address 
presented to His Excellency Shri Chakra varthi 
Ilajagopalachari, Governor-General of India, at 
the o]><‘iiing of the All-India Industrial Exhibi- 
tion and the All-India Art Exhibition by Mr. 
T/. N. Gupta, ii.c.s., President of the Exhibition 
Committee and Hyderabad Art Society, on 
29th December, 1949, at 5 p. m. 

M\y ir please Your Excellency, 

The Hyderabad Industrial Exhibition Com- 
mittee feel greatly honoured by the visit of 
Your Excellency to the tirst All-India Industrial 
Exhibition that has been organized by "it this 
year. This is the tenth industrial exhibition 
that is being held in Hyderabad. Till now it 
was eon titled to the display of produets of Hyder- 
abad industries only. Ten years ago a few 
energetic young men gifted with imagination 
developed the idea of organizing an industrial 
exhibition in Hyderabad and gave concrete 
shape to it though the resources at their dis- 
posal were very meagre. The response from 
the people and those interested in the economic 
and industrial development of Hyderabad has 
been so encouraging that from this humble 
beginning it has today developed into a full- 
fledged exhibition of an all-India scale. I must 
mention with gratefulness the very rich con- 
tribution that was made to the success of the 
exhibition and for sustaining the zeal of the 
honorary workers by the deep sympathy and 
gracious patronage showered on it by His Exalt- 
ed Highness, who took a personal and keen 
interest in the work of the exhibition. The 
Exhibition Committee has received immense 
support and patronage in its task from the 
Government of Hyderabad and in this connec- 
tion I must particularly refer to the name of 
Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur, who has been 
1 


throughout a pillar of strength to all of us, and 
has taken special pains in giving shape and 
aesthetic touch to this year’s exhibition. The 
distinctive feature of this exhibition has been 
the all-round help given by it to small manu- 
facturers and craftsmen in order to put them on 
the path of self-support and increased produc- 
tion. The growing popularity of the exhibition 
can be gauged from the fact that the number of 
exhibitors rose from 100 in 1988 to 800 in 1947, 
while the number of visitors increased from 
50,000 to 4 lakhs. 

This is the first exhibition that is being held 
on the dawn of a new Hyderabad, a Hyderabad 
whose destiny is inseparably linked with the 
great democracy of India. The domain of a 
modem state covers all aspects of the life of 
the people, be it political, economic, social or 
cultural. It is the duty of the state to build up 
good citizens and to shape the economic pros- 
perity of the people. In a country like ours, 
where poverty, ignorance, disease and squalor 
still reign supreme, the economic aspect has 
naturally to get the highest priority. We are 
faced with a stupendous food problem and 
Your Excellency and the Prime Minister have 
been appealing earnestly to all concerned to do 
their best to increase food production in this 
country and to adopt austerity measures to 
attain self-sufficiency in food within the next 
year or two. Attention has also to be paid to 
long-range problems and to nation-building 
activities such as introduction of compulsory 
education, facilities for the education of boys 
and girls in the mother-tongue and for the 
expansion of technical and vocational educa- 
tion. The development of irrigation projects 
and hydro-electric power, exploitation of mine- 
ral and other natural resources of the country 
and the promotion of cottage and large-scale 
industries demand immediate attention. The 
basic needs of the people such as housing, clean 
water-supply, anti-epidemic measures, medical 
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relief and village communications cannot also 

be ignored, particularly for the rural areas. 

Hyderabad has an extensive area with natural 

resources in abundance which are mostly un- 

* 

developed. It is favoured by nature with verv 
good mineral resources and river systems which 
provide scope for multipurpose projects. It 
stands first in the production of castor and ranks 
high in India in the production of cotton, 
groundnut and other oilseeds fend has a surplus 
production ot pulses. If the Tungabhadra and 
Godav an regional development schemes are 
completed Hyderabad can play an important 
role in the economy of India, After the deve- 
lopment of these river projects it can provide 
ample food for the people, abundant raw mate- 
rials and cheap power for the industrial and 
rural development. Hyderabad is rich in cot- 
tage industries. Its Warangal carpets, beauti- 
ful Bidriware, Karinmagar silver filigree works, 
Nirmal lacquer toys, Aurangabad Himroo. 
Kagazipura hand-made paper, Sangareddy silk 
and Maltapalli Khadi arc known all over India 
and even abroad for their exquisite workman- 
ship, and artistic appeal combined with practical 
utility. Specimens of these handicrafts are 
displayed in the exhibition and this would help 
in the revival of these old cottage industries. 

The organizers of the present exhibition in 
their own humble w r ay intend to foens attention 
on these problems and to give a lead to the 
agriculturists, the craftsmen and the indust- 
rialists to put their shoulders to the wheel m 
order that the chariot of economic prosperity 
may move steadily to the goal of material 
happiness of the people of this sub-continent. 

It is difficult to visualize any economic or 
financial problem relating to Hyderabad deta- 
ched from similar problems affecting the Indian 
situation as a whole. Of course, regional prob- 
lems can and do exist in all provinces and 
states. The integration of the economic and 
financial structure of Hyderabad with that of 
the rest of Tndia is, therefore, a natural corollary 
of the new democratic set-up in which Hyderabad 
will consciously realise and attain the position 


of an integral unit of India. Obuoush most 
of the existing symbols of isolationism will have 
to go. The planning for prosperity** mi econo 
mic development can only he conducted on an 
all-India scale and the units have to full in iim 
with the common policy and pattern laid down 
for the welfare of the country as a whole, and 
Hyderabad cannot, nor do ils people, desire to 
stand aloof. The people of Hyderabad can 
look forward with confidence to the fulun 
set-up in which this State would strive no! 
only for her own prosperity but for the general 
godd of India as a whole, and share equally 
in that prosperity. 

We are fortunate in having leaders of great 
repute, experience and sterling character at 
the helm of our affairs. They have risen from 
the people and through suffering and sacrifice 
have become the idols of the nation. In their 
safe hands, this great country of ours is sure 
to achieve greater and greater glory. 

It is a proud and memorable day for all of 
us that one of the greatest sons of Mother India 
who today safely steers the ship of state is 
here to bless our humble enterprise. Your 
Excellency’s contribution to the winning of 
freedom under the leadership of the Father of 
the Nation has been of a very high order. 
Your wisdom, statesmanship and patriotism 
have won for you the confidence and trust of 
your colleagues and the love and esteem of the 
people at large. Your spirit of renunciation, 
selfless endeavours for the uplift of the down- 
trodden, your courage of conviction and your 
simple and unostentatious life embodying the 
Gandhian ideology of plain-living and high- 
thinking, are a perennial source of inspiration 
to the present and future generations. Your 
Excellency achieved perfection in practising 
Gandhism as a fine art. We are confident that 
Your Excellency’s visit today would be a source 
of great inspiration to the promoters of this 
exhibition and serve as an incentive for greater 
efforts on their part in the cause dear to their 
hearts. 
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Alongside with the Industrial Exhibition. 
an All-India Exhibition is being held oJ fine arts 
sponsored 'by the Hyderabad Art Society. 
With Your Excellency’s permission I shall try 
to summarise the history of this Art Society 
a.ud the work which it has done so far. The 
Hyderabad Art Society is the result of an All- 
Imhtt Art Exhibition, which was organized 
eight ytars ago by a small group of enthusiasts. 
That exhibition was itself an expression of a 
keen latent iksirc to canalize Hyderabad’s 
art talent and present it to the country as well 
as to present to Ilsderabad's artists the best 
of alblndia\ art achievement. We had ac- 
cordingly two separate sections at the exhibi- 
tion. Later the society organized an Art-in. 
Industry Exhibition in order to demonstrate 
the close link necessary between art and in- 
dustry and how* art could really be a handmaid 
to the industrial achievement. Our next main 
activity was another All-India Art Exhibition 
devoted exclusively to fine art, about four 
years ago. Today our local artists have gained 
enough experience and confidence not to need 
a separate section, and we have pleasure in 
announcing that the Judging Committee have 
told us that the works of some of our artists 
compare very favourably with those of all- 
India’s. We are happy to say that there has 
been a growing consciousness in art among the 
people during the few years the Hyderabad 
Art Society has been in existence, and our 
artists are receiving recognition. The All- India 
Society of Fine Arts and Crafts, Delhi, which 
held its exhibition here some months back 
collected several works of our artists and ex- 
hibited at various centres and these works were 
highly appreciated. A Regional Committee of 
the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society has 
also been constituted at Hyderabad and efforts 
are being mude to establish a Cultural Centre 
at Hyderabad to provide an Art Gallery, an 
open-air theatre and a place for the artists to 
meet and. display the products of their talents. 

We take Your Excellency’s association with 
the opening of this exhibition as a gesture of 


»a» 

vour good-will for promotion of art and culture 
in Hyderabad and as a happy augury for the 
success of our future efforts. 

L now request Your Excellency to perform 
the Opening Ceremony of the All-India Indust- 
rial Exhibition and the All-India Art Exhibition 
and to give us your blessings and advice. 

His Excellency Sri C. Rajaciopalychari 
said : 

It is a great privilege to be associated with 
such a beautiful and useful function. The 
admirable survey of the situation in all the 
departments and affecting the country aS a 
whole vvhicli you have heard from Mr. Gupta 
is very inspiring and I can add nothing more 
lo what he has said. Hyderabad, he has told 
us. has begun a new life in that the people 
have begun to govern themselves. What has 
happened in India has happened in Hyderabad. 
India was hitherto governed by the wisdom of 
other people. Now it has started on the res- 
ponsible career of depending on the wisdom of 
her own people. Similarly Hyderabad which 
had been depending on the wisdom of the Ruler 
and his Ministers has now started on the res- 
ponsible career of depending on the wisdom 
of the people of the country as a whole and of 
depending ior good government on the wisdom 
and character of the representatives of the 
people. I can only fulfil my function in wishing 
Godspeed to this adventure of the people. 

Serious Responsibility 

The natural desire of the people to govern 
themselves and not to depend on the wisdom 
of. other people has been fulfilled. But the 
fulfilment of the desire means the beginning 
of serious responsibility. Do not think that I 
am merely uttering a trite old sentiment or 
formula when I tell you, as a practical man, 
that democratic Government in a state, big or 
small, will be conducted well or ill only m the 
measure of the wisdom and character of the 
individuals that take up that task. If thq 
few millions of people that make up Hyderabad). 
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decide to be wise people and good people in 
spite of all temptations that may come in their 
way, the State will be governed well. 

You can blame nobody if the State is not 
governed well hereafter. In the old days 
rightly or wrongly we could blame other people 
for our misfortunes or failures. Hereafter we 
shall only have to blame ourselves if anything 
goes wrong. Of course, we can play a pleasant 
game of blaming one another but that will not 
make for happiness or for better government. 
It is only if we are good people that the State 
will be governed well. Do not think that if 
people yield to temptation or become bad or 
weak in character any device of government 
can make that people happy in a democratic 
state. It is possible that regimented rule 
by a benevolent autocrat can maintain good 
government in spite of the bad character of the 
people but when the Government becomes 
democratic no device on earth can make the 
people happy if the people are not good people. 

Need for Good Character 

His Excellency added : '‘Knowledge can be 
attained by reading books or listening to people 
of experience. Philosophy can be obtained 
by studying classics of our land but good gov- 
ernment cannot be obtained except by the 
good character of the voters. Democratic Gov- 
ernment means Government by voters. If the 
power-house is not in working order lights in 
your house will not burn. If the voters go 
wrong their representatives will not make a 
good government and the provinces or States 
cannot be governed well. When the lights *go 
out and the power-house is out of order we can 
quarrel with one another in the dark but dark- 
ness will not disappear and light will not come 
back until after the power-house is in working 
order. The press and platform may be full 
of mutual acrimony but good rule cannot come 
unless young men and women, grown up men 
and women all decide to behave justly and 
properly. 


If Hyderabad has attained freedom now it is 
therefore a great responsibility. By freedom 
we mean the right to vote and appoint our own 
Ministers. The presence of a constitutional 
head does not interfere with the widest form of 
democracy. England has, m my opinion and 
in the opinion of a large number of world states- 
men, the best form of democracy and it has a 
constitutional head. If a child is horn in that 
family the whole nation grows mad and the 
picture of the baby appears in all the illustrated 
papers in the country. The only thing that 
interferes with democracy is corruption among . 
voters, bad character among the people and 
not the presence of temples, mosques or the 
presence of a constitutional ruler at the head 
of the State. No mischief comes from rulers 
but it comes from the people below, I have 
said so much on an occasion like this in the 
context of changes that have taken place and 
promise to take place in the State.” 

His Excellency proceeding said : “ The Pres- 
ident of the Exhibition Committee has road 
to you his views on public affairs more or 
less in general and I should not pass by them 
without appreciating what he has said. I have 
great pleasure in welcoming the determination 
of the people of the State to improve in all 
directions the conditions of the State. Nothing 
is more important than the economic condition 
of the people. I am glad to tell you that for a 
long time I have been a silent admirer of the 
arts and crafts of the people of this State. 
They have been doing without break, an excel- 
lent work quietly extorting the admiration 
of the people who come and see their work. If 
only people come here and appreciate the work 
that is involved in producing these beautiful 
things by the humble folk I am sure they would 
realise that those beautiful fingers that worked 
up these great things are our wealth and not 
the number of words one can speak in one’s 
own language or in another language. It is 
essential that these arts and crafts should not 
be allowed to die out giving way to vulgar and 
cheap products that are imported from other 
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countries, Ilm are things which are your 
own and you must encourage them. In the 
present context of democratic change these 
old saws and adages acquire a new meaning and 
therefore it is that I have reiterated them.” 

I thank you all for the honour that you have 
don# me. This casket — when I look at the 
work that has been done on it — I feel I hardly 
deserve to receive such a beautiful thing. I 
feel humble when I sec the beautiful art in this 
casket. I can only deserve it by reciprocating 
the affection that has been shown to me. 

Address Presented 

Earlier, the President of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, Mr. L. N, Gupta, presented an address 
of welcome to His Excellency in a beautiful 
casket. 

Review of Exhibition 

The All-India Industrial Exhibition is a unique 
success and a distinct improvement over the 
exhibition which was held during December, 
1946. Since then* the annual feature was 
abandoned owing to the unsettled conditions in 
the State. 

The exhibition surveys the industrial develop- 
ment all over the country from Kashmir in the 
north to Cape Comorin in the south and from 
Bombay in the west to Bengal in the cast. The 
Department of Industries of the Government 
of West Bengal has taken a stall and exhibits 
choice specimens of textiles, cotton * and silk 
goods, ivory work, wooden, cloth and plastic 
work and paper dolls, pottery, leather and leather 
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goods. Mr. J. C. Roy, Marketing and Publicity 
Officer of the Government of West Bengal, is 
in charge of the stall. The Government of 
Bihar is also represented in the exhibition. The 
potteries from Gwalior, ivory works from Tra- 
vancore and embroidery works from Bombay, 
basket works from Nagpur and handloom pro- 
ducts from Kashmir attract public attention. 
The products of the districts of Hyderabad State 
have been exhibited giving to the visitors a 
complete picture of the art and craft outturn 
and potentialities of the State. The Depart- 
ments of Printing, Resettlement and Employ- 
ment Exchange, Fisheries, Information and 
Public Relations, Civil, Veterinary, Unani, Medi- 
cal, Food, Rationing, Technical and Vocational 
Education, Jails, Agriculture and Co-operation, 
Customs, Electricity, Commerce and Industries, 
Osmania University, Mining and Metallurgy, 
State Railway, Broadcasting and Public Health 
of the Government of Hyderabad are represent- 
ed in the exhibition. The Hyderabad State 
Bank and various industrial concerns in the 
State have also booked their space. The chief 
attraction is the All-India Art and Crafts Ex- ' 
hibition sponsored by the Hyderabad Arts So- 
ciety, the first of its kind from the point of view 
of both quality and quantity. The judges had 
set before themselves a high standard of ex- 
cellence in the selection of exhibits and they 
had to reject about 400 exhibits that had been 
entered. The Eastern style and Western style 
of composition, still life, landscape, sculpture, 
painting and photography form part of the 
exhibits. 
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August, 1949 

1 Indian Centra] Tea Board inaugurated in Calcutta, 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Expert Committee recommended H-hour 
week for postal employees. 

The two-day session of the Provincial and State Food Ministers* Conference 
was inaugurated in New Delhi by Mr. Jairanulns Dmilntram, Minister lor Food 
and Agriculture, Government of India. 

The lltli annual meeting of the British Association for the advancement of 
Science opened at Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

U. S. exporters offered wheat to the 19 participating countries of Interna- 
tional Wheat Pact at price below* current U. S. market price. 

3 Indian Export Promotion Committee met in Bombay. 

The Government of India decided to ban the use oX opium except for medi- 
cal purposes. 

4 Government of India announced free export of jute goods to hard currency 
areas. 

Terms of new Indo-British Sterling Pact gave India larger releases, 

5 The Government of India appointed a three-man Committee to prepare a 
report on the national income of India. 

The Government of India established an Aviation Medicine Research Centre 
at the Hindustan Aircraft Limited, Bombay. 

Anglo-Pakistan sterling agreement signed in London. 

Pandit Nehru, in a broadcast, appealed to the Nation to help to increase 
food production in the country. 

6 East-West Punjab Canal disputes concluded without any Ueiinilc agreement. 

The first ammal report of the British Transport Commission published. 

8 Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Food and Agriculture Minister, Government 
of India, addressing t*he Executive Committee of the Indian Co-operative Union 
suggested a three-year plan of action for eleveloping multi-purpose co-operatives 
in the villages of India. 

9 The first International Parliament was inaugurated in the city of Strashiirg. 

The opening sessions of the eighty-first annual Trade Union Congress wen- 

held at Bridlington. 

France agreed to transfer Chandernagore to India. 

12 An Agreement was reached by the delegates of the United States. Britain 

and Canada on a 10-point programme. 

14 The first report of the British Road Research Board was published. 

15 The Hyderabad Government decided to take over the administration ni 
Jagirs in the State. 
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Income-tax Enquiry Committee submitted its report to the Government of 
India. 

World Bank granted «S 400 million loan to India for reconstruction and 
dove I ( > pmen t of railways. 

Mr. K. N. Paul appointed Indian Trade Commissioner in London. 

Indian Fiscal Commission held its second session in New Delhi. 

Government of India decided to allow textile mills to dispose of surplus 
stocks of cloth. 

Indian University Commission recommended English to be retained as 
medium of instruction in Indian Universities. 

Sri B. Rama Rao, Governor of Reserve Bank of India, appointed a Governor 
of World Bank. 

Indian Council for Cultural Co-operation between India and other countries 
inaugurated in New Delhi. 

Ahglo-Ceylon sterling balances agreement published in London. 

Round Table Conference on Indonesia began in Hague. 

U. S. Secretary of the Treasury expressed opposition to increase the dollar 
value of gold. 

North Atlantic Pact came into effect. 

U.N.’s 1950 Budget placed at 39.8 million. 

Pandit Nehru stated in Cawnpur that Government of India will not rescind 
rationing for some years. 

World Bank sent a five-man mission to Turkey. 

' Yugoslavia applied to World Bank for loan. 

1949 


^ llon’ble Mr. D. S. Balchle, Chief Civil Administrator of Hyderabad, inaug- 
urated the Radio-telephone system in the State. 

* 

The Government of India announced a 6-point measure to reduce sugar 
prices in the country. 

The Government of India appointed a Film Inquiry Committee. 

The Madras Government appointed an actuary to work a scheme of provi- 
dent fund-cum-pension insurance for the benefit of Government servants. 

The Government of India gave directive to Provinces to reduce expenditure. 

The Madras Government sanctioned the opening of 21 combined medical 
and public health centres in the Province. 

The world’s largest civil airliner, the 130-ton Bristol Brabazon, made its 
maiden flight. 

The United Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation announced inter- 
national allocations of rice to end in December, 1949. 
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The 12-nation “Parliament of Europe,” decided to restore the inter-con- 
vertibility of European currencies. 

The Government of India freezed sugar. 

The Indo-Polish Trade Agreement sigred in New Delhi. / 

The United States Secretary of Treasury, Mr. John Snyder, appealed fo 
foreign Governments to clear obstacles to the investment of American capital 
in under-developed areas. 

Indo-Australian Trade Agreement signed at Canberra. 

The 81st Annual British Trade Union Congress opened in Bridlington. 

Madras Government took over 83 Zamins under the Zamindari Abolition. 

Dollar talks opened in Washington. 

Britain made a trade deal with Moscow for 1,000,000 tons of Russian grain. 

The Government of India decided to constitute an All-India Council of 
post-graduate medical education. 

The Government of India decided not to export sugar from the current year’s 
stocks. 

The French Government decided to lower customs duties on textile imports. 

The United States Export-Import Bank announced a 20-million dollars 
credit to Yugoslavia. 

A Conference of actuaries, livestock and agricultural experts held in Bombay 
to draw up a pilot scheme on Crop and Cattle Insurance. 

The American-British-Canadian financial conference adopted a programme 
to encourage investment of American capital in the Sterling area. 

The Government of Hyderabad appointed a Labour Advisory Committee 
on tri-partite basis. 

Indian Constituent Assembly decided Hindi to be State language with the 
retention of English for 15 years. 

Transfer of Hyderabad Jagirs to Government began. 

Sterling devalued by 80.5 per cent. 

Pandit Nehru explained Government’s decision on devaluation. 

Pakistan decided not to devalue her rupee. 

The Soviet State Bank for Foreign Trade established a new exchange rate 
of 14.84 Roubles to the pound sterling. (A reduction of 30 per cent.). 

M. Vyshinsky called on TJ. N. to ban atomic weapons while U. S. President 
disclosed recent atom explosion in Russia. 

Delhi talks on export-import policy concluded. 

The first Indo-Austrian Trade Agreement signed at Vienna. 

The Government of India decided to control the export of Zircon, 

The International Motor Show opened in London. 
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President Truman signed a Bill to create a Memorial in Washington to 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Government of Burma and the United States signed a reciprocal bila- 
teral Air Transport Agreement. 

The World Bank granted a ten -million dollar loan to India to improve Agri- 
cultural production. 


The Governor-General of India launched a new drive for small savings. 

The Government of Bombay decided to put a stamp duty on oilseeds trans- 
actions. 

Japanese Government decided to cut cotton prices by 34J per cent. 

The Government of India formed a Standing Committee to review industrial 
production. 

The Hyderabad Government promulgated the New Grain Levy Order. 

Pan dit Nehru called for voluntary declaration of undisclosed war-time profits . 

Mr. John Mathai, India’s Finance Minister, opened rupee devaluation debate 
in Parliament. 

Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh, Pepsu and Mysore signed fiscal integration 
agreements with Centre. 

Indian Parliament approved rupee devaluation. 

U. K, announced repayment of £ 319 million sterling balances in first year 
of Marshall Aid. 

Pandit Nehru left for U.S.A. 

Reserve Bank of India decided to sell gold and silver. 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Committee for constitution 
of State foreign trade organisation. 

General Council of Indian National Trade Union Congress met in Lucknow. 

Food Ministers in Delhi discussed food price cuts. 

Cotton Conference in. Delhi discussed purchases from Pakistan. 

The Government of India announced ceiling prices for jute exports. 

New tariff lists were announced after Annecy Conference. 

Central Textile’ Advisory Committee in Delhi proposed a 10 per cent, tex- 
tile prices cut. 

F. A. O. announced plans to increase Far East Cereal production. 

The Government of India announced new prices for pig-iron. 

Mica Advisory Committee met in Calcutta. 

Major-General J. N. Chaudhuri, Military Governor of Hyderabad, inaugura- 
ted the first All-Hyderabad Medical Conference. 

Pandit Nehru addressed U. S. Congress. 


2 
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November, 1949 
1 


Attlee decided against General Election in Britain this uar. 

Nobel Prize awarded to Lord Boyd Orr. 

Central Cotton Committee met m Bombay. 

Government of Bombay banned forward trading in cotton seed and ground- 
nut. 

General MacArthur announced decision not to devalue Japanese Yen, 
Pakistan removed 33 items from tariff exemption list for Indian goods* 

Belgium and Switzerland decided to restore material free trade and cur- 
rency convertibility. 

Government of India appointed a Committee to study devaluation effects. 
India decided to recruit Japanese technicians to develop cottage industries. 

Government of India appointed an ad hoc tribunal to adjudicate in banking 
disputes. 

Indo-Philippine Air Pact signed. 

Ceylon delegation arrived in New Delhi for trade talks. 

President Truman announced expansion of U. S. atomic energy programme. 
Shipping Rates Advisory Board met in Bombay. 

Mr. Attlee announced cut in British Expenditure. 

Government of India announced Rs. 80 crores cut in capital budget for 
1950-51. 

Asian Nations pledged support to Co-operation at F. A. 0. Conference, 
Lucknow. 

Indo-Ceylonese Trade Agreement reached.. 

U, P. Government decided to lift sales-tax on jute. 

Ceylon decided to restrict non-essential dollar imports. 

U. K. decided to lift tin price control. 

Government of India decided to increase prices for petrol and kerosene. 
South Africa asked India and Pakistan to lift trade embargo. 
Government of India fixed maximum price for sugar. 

Government of India decided to cut prices of cloth and food. 

Pandit Nehru visited Tennessee valley. 

Nizam allowed a privy purse of 1 crore per annum. 

The Hyderabad Government fixed maximum retail prices for certain imported 
medicines. 

The Government of Hyderabad published the Hyderabad Paper Currency 
Rules of 1359 F. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Acting Prime Minister of India, addressing the 
National Club, appealed for co-operative effort to increase India’s production. 
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Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, India’s Food and Agricultural Minister* inaugur- 
ated the International Training Centre on Census and Statistics in New Delhi. 

The rupees six and half crores Tapti Irrigation Scheme was inaugurated. 

Government of India decided to give revenue concessions to sugar factories 
to maximise production. 

The draft constitution of the United States of Indonesia signed at the Hague. 

S.C.A.P. talks on imports from Japan began in Delhi. 

The ^rst annual report of the Overseas Food Corporation was published. 

The Government of Hyderabad sanctioned a scheme to develop palm-gur 
manufacture in the State. 

The Indian Congress Agrarian Reform proposals announced. 

The Seminar on Rural Adult Education in Asia organised by the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
opened its session in Mysore. * 

Britains’ Far-East expert’s conference opened in Singapore. ‘ 

The Agrarian Reforms Committee set up by the Government of Hyderabad 
submitted its report to the Government. 

The annual meetings of the Scientific and Commodity Committees of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research began in NeW Delhi. 

The Government of India banned forward contracts in cotton seed. 

The International Labour Organisation proposed world action to assure 
equal pay for women. 

Damodar Valley budget cuts discussed in New Delhi. 

The New French Ministry decided to grant a bonus to the lowest paid wage- 
earners. 

U.S.A. placed rigid controls on shipment of “ strategic ” goods. 

India refused Pak wheat. 

Indian sugar stocks control order published. 

The Fifth Session of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
terminated. 

The 27th International Co-operative Day. 

Major-General Chaudhuri, Military Governor of Hyderabad* laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the Central Laboratory for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The Hyderabad Government banned the import of white-oils into the State. 

Mr. Shyam Prasad Mukherjee, India’s Supply Minister* announced machine 
tool factory for Bangalore and steel plant for C.P. 

The Government of Madras decided to drop the Advertisement Tax Bill, 

Dutch and Yugoslav negotiated $. 18,000*000 trade agreement in Belgrade. 

Franco-Pakistani Trade Agreement concluded. 

Moscow celebrated the 82nd Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Brussels Treaty Powers signed Social Security Pact* 
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8 


9 


10 

11 


12 


18 


15 

16 

17 

19 


20 

21 


The Hyderabad Government abolished Elcsala cultivation in the State* 

The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Export 
Promotion Committee. 

The Big Three Foreign Ministers met at Paris to discuss West German prob- 
lem. 

The Hyderabad Government banned the export of tamarind, chillies, onion 
and ghee outside the State. 

The Government of India decided to increase import of kerosene oil. 

The Government of Bihar reduced sales-tax on tea exports. 

The net profits of the Hyderabad Statu Bank were published. 

Japanese-Pakistani Trade Pact agreed. 

The Government of India decided to enforce a Compulsory Savings Scheme 
for Government servants drawing above Us. 200 per month. 

The Reserve Bank of India suspended gold sales. 

Pak and Denmark signed a bilateral Air Transport Agreement in Karachi. 

Bevin-Acheson-Schuman Talks ended in Paris. 

Major-General J. N. Chaudhuri, Military Governor of Hyderabad, inaugurat- 
ed the speeial session of Central Committee of the All-India Mamilaet urei\s’ 
Organisation at the Osmania University. 

The Government of India decided to remove 1 more export controls. 

The Hyderabad Government set up a Co-ordination Committee for allocation 
and control of iron and steel and cement and coal, 

Mr. John Matliai, India’s Finance Minister, announced plans to achieve econ- 
omic stability. 

The Government "of India sanctioned West Bengal rehabilitation scheme. 

The Government of India decided to allow imports of hides and skins with- 
out licence. 

Pakistan Development Board met in Karachi. 

The Government of India decided to discontinue State Trading in tin, 

U. N. approved plan to aid under-developed areas. 

Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur, P.W.D. Member of the Hyderabad Gov- 
ernment, announced a State Farming Scheme for Hyderabad. 

The Government of India raised the export duty on raw cotton from Its, 40 
to Rs. 100 per bale* 

Indian Devaluation Committee met in Delhi. 

The Hyderabad Government relaxed the ban on the export of oil-cakes. 

The Government of India announced tax exemption concessions for extra 
sugar output. 
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22 


2,4 


24 

25 

26 

27 

29 


Tlie Government of India raised the prices of Mica and Manganese to pre- 
devaluation dollar level. 

Australian Wheat “ Ultimatum w to India and Britain. 

E.A.O. Annual Conference began in Washington. 

The Government of India decided to set up an atomic plant. 

The Government of India announced a six to seven per cent, cut in coal prices. 
The Government of India announced 1950 production targets. 

The Nizam signed the Instrument of Accession to the Indian Union. 

U.S. Export-Import Bank announced 1950 production targets. 

Islamic Economic Conference met in Karachi. 

India reached a wheat agreement with Argentina. 

World Labour Union met in England. 
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IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF DEVALUA- 
TION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN 
GENERAL AND INDIAN ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS IN PARTICULAR 

Two clear months have passed after devalua- 
tion — October and November 1949. Tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Britain, the 
Finance Minister at New Delhi and the Managing 
Director of the Hyderabad State Bank — all 
agreed in saying that they could not say anything 
about the after-effects of devaluation. But two 
months are a fairly sufficient basis to make a 
study of this problem. Theories and hopes 
apart, the following features are conspicuous in 
different parts of post-devaluation world : — 

(a) There is comparatively speaking a lower 
sense of security, leading to commodity hoard- 
ing by consumers lest prices should rise in the 
future. This must, if anything, worsen the 
worries of cuts and queues. A cartoon from 


the New York Tunes is reproduced below : 


'GHOST RIDERS IN THE SKY' 



Buttwworth la The Manchester Daltr Dttwteh 


The table given below shows how weekly sals 
rose from 120 in September to 182 in October ; 


Sales per week 

Period Apparel Household Non-food Food Total 

goods merchandise 




1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

January . . . . 

4 * 

86 

110 

96 

97 

92 

106 

96 

104 

94 

104 

February . . 

• • 

85 

114 

103 

104 

. 93 

109 

107 

115 

101 

112 

March . . ’ 

» * 

125 

132 

103 

105 

113 

118 

312 

120 

112 

119 

April 

4 • 

114 

152 

107 

106 

110 

130 

109 

117 

110 

123 

May 

« • 

124 

155 

101 

124 

113 

137 

112 

122 

113 

128 

June 

4 4 

124 

138 

102 

105 

115 

125 

114 

123 

114 

124 

July 

4 4 

120 

133 

101 

114 ' 

114 

127 

114 

123 

114 

124 

August 

• t 

113 

110 

96 

105 

109 

110 

111 

119 

110 

115 

September. . 

• 4 

131 

131 

107 

121 

114 

118 

112 

120 

113 

120 

October 

« m 

142 

168 

117 

148 

125 

144 

112 

122 

118 

132 

November 

9 4 

143 

. . 

125 

. . 

133 

•* 

114 

♦ * 

122 


December . . 

• 4 

162 


129 


163 


ISO 

•• 

145 

* t 

Yearly average 

4 • 

128 


107 

• - 

116 

* • 

112 

, , 

114 
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(6) Costs of production in the United States 
arc rising on account of the domestic circum- 
stances, and this has intensified the dollar 
problem of non-dollar areas, the United States 
occupying a monopolistic or a scmi-xnonop'jl'stic 
position with regard to numerous essential 
commodities of international importance. 
During October, imports rose to $ 558 , 0 million 
from $529 . 1) million in September, and exports 
fell from $904 , 4 million to $848 . 5 million, and 
while the slight increase in exports may be attri- 
buted to devaluation, the diminution in exports 


was mainly due lo rising domestic costs. And 
in the colossal scales of the American balance 
of payments, these slight changes practically 
amount to nothing. 

(c) The multiple combination — military and 
economic — as among the European Powers has 
made the problem of European recovery 
* much less popular in the United States. 
44 How to melt and dynamite the economic 
ice-berg ? ” is the headache of Paul Hoffman 
as shown in the picture below : — 



Paul Hoffman: How to melt and dynamite the European economic 
iceberg . 



This performance has largely been made possible by 
American funds* Since ERP's inception in 194$, some 
$3.4 billion has been allotted, as this chart shows: 



Europe must sell more to, and buy less from, the U 5. 
This chart shows how small a proportion of American 
goods is being paid for with exports to U. S. »n |949i 



Hit second phase of the program, as Mr*. Hoffman has 
mode dear, is the all-important task of dosing up the 
debar £ap by the end of 1952# This if the dollar g«ps 


To correct this imbalance, U. S. says, Europe needs to 
\ lower its trade barriers. This map shows the barriers 
in part of Europe against a comparable atea of U> S,: 
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(d) Logically speaking, the Britisher must 
get 44 per cent, higher prices in terms of 
sterling, provided dollar prices continued as 
before. But the actual state of affairs is 
different. There is an unmistakable tendency 
on the part of U.S. importers to expect that 
British exporters will continue to receive the 
same number of pounds as before, involving 
smaller quantities of dollars : in any case 
Americans are not prepared to allow the whole 
advantage to be reaped by the devalued 
currency countries only. 

(e) There is an unmistakable tendency for 
wholesale prices and the cost of living to rise 
in the non-dollar areas, and this must affect 
adversely the volume and value of exports, 
the situation in this case being competitive. 

o * 

Britain 

Wc may now deal briefly with individual 
countries. The prospect before Britain is by no 
means, encouraging. The Sterling Pound rate 
is being quoted at $ 2.42 in the New York 
market and a further decline is expected. In 
Switzerland, the Sterling Pound rate is quoted 
at 10.85 francs in the free market, at about 18 
per cent, discount. Sterling Gilt-edged Securities 
S 


<@'A TWO-CRUTCH JOB' 



Sosaexvlll* In The Denver Post / , 

are given a cross-rat^ of $1,. 50, but industrial 
yield about $2.00 : the general expectation 
of the U.S. investor is between 3 J per cent, and 
4 per cent, on Sterling securities. On transfer- 
able Sterling, the New York rate is between 2.55 
and 2,60, the* reason being that such transfer- 
ability is being maintained by the British 
Government on a bilateral basis only and not 
multilateral. Of course, American Sterling is 
maintaining at the official rate of 2.80. 

The wholesale prices and the cost of living in 
Britain cause much concern. In November 1949, 
wholesale prices in Britain rose to 239.7, 1.3 
higher than the index for October 1949. ^Details 
are given in the following table : — 


Index Percentage change 
No.' Compared with 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Year 
1949 1949 1948 1938 


Cereals .. ..227.1 4-0.3 + 29.2 4-106.6 

Meat, fish and eggs ..169.5 * + 22,9 4- 97.3 

Other food & tobacco . .240 .3 + 3.3 + 7.7 + 146.4 


Total — food tobacco 


..213.3 +1.4 + 18.1 +119.8 


Coal 

.,305 

Iron and steel 

.,258 

Non-ferrous metals 

,.288 

Cotton * . 

, ,351 

Wool 

..338 

Other textiles 

..174 


.3 * +1,2 +147.9 

.1 +0,1 + 9.0 + 85.6 

,2 +2.1 + 8.8 +199*9* 

.3 +2,5 + 18.1 +320.1 
.2 +6,6 + 20.3 +233.4 
.4 4-0,4 4 2*5 >153. 3 
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Group 


Chemicals <& oils 96 4- 2 .4 + 1.5+ 107 .0 

Miscellaneous .. 243 . 6 + 0 . 2 — 8.2+101.3 


Total — Industrial materials 

and manufactures ..254. +1.2 + 4.1 +145.5 


Total — All articles ..239.7+1.8+ 8.7+136.8 


Industrial materials 
excL fuel ) : — 

Basic materials ..296.5 -I 1.7 - 1.6-1 219.8 

Intermediate products . . 269 .1 +1.1 + 7.3 +157,6 

Manufactured articles ..226.4 +0.5 + 5.9 -| 102 0 


Building Materials ..225.9 —0.4 + 1.7 +137.1 


* No appreciable change. 



48 >949 

There was a rise of 9 per cent, in sterling prices 
of imports but practically no change in export 
prices. It is the opinion in many commercial 
quarters that matters will further deteriorate in 
the coming months. During October 1949, the 
food index rose by 2.2 to 119 (base— June 17, 
1947), clothing went down from 119,1 to -116.8, 
but the net effect was a rise from 111.7 in 
September to 112.8 in October, The retail 
prices of bread rose by 28 per cent. The Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Economic Review expects 
that the cost of living index will very soon go up 
from 112 to 115jjr and a rise to 118 is by no means 
impossible. 


Financial Times, Dec 10 th, 1949 

Mr. Julian Crossley, Chairman of Barkley’s 
Bank, expects that higher costs of production at 
home must reduce exports, and “ while the world 
is not at all happy about the future of the £ at 
2.80,” he thinks that the present devaluation is 
a criterion of the mass calculation by the British 
Government. He is a believer in the interaction 
of the force and demand and feels that the £ 
should have been left to find its own level at least 
for some time before trying to peg it at any 
particular rate. He also feels that by allowing 
allocations to transferable accounts anil m a ki ng 
transferable accounts multilateral, the £ would 
have better chance of maintaining itself in terms 
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<of other currencies. In ultimate analysis, the 
future depends on the policy pursued with 
regard to production and spending, a tax and a 
wage structure which will provide adequate 
incentives. Several suggestions are made in 
Britain with a view to stimulate incentives for 
dollar earnings. For example, it is suggested 
that as in the case of Holland and Austria a 
percentage of dollars earned by exporters may 
be allowed to them for free use, 10 per cent, of 
such dollar earnings is suggested for each exporter. 
In Holland 3 0 per cent, of the dollar profits made 
on account of the export trade is allowed to the 
exporter. In Austria, 60 per cent, of dollar 
earnings is allowed to the exporter for utilisation 
in imports from hard currency areas or for sale 
jn the free market. The balance of 40 per cent, 
must be sold at the official rate to the National 
Bank. The basic rate is 40.32 shillings per £ 
and the free rate is 59 . 80. Another suggestion 
s that British agents in the dollar areas may be 
allowed to export to Sterling areas 20 per cent, 
of their total business without licences. But 
all such suggestions are still in the academic 
stage and the British Government does not appear 
to be in a hurry to consider them seriously. 
The situation in Britain may be summed up in 
the following words of the Economist : 

“ One of the justifications for the devaluation 
of sterling would have been a “ loosening up ” 
of this cumbrous system of control. In fact, 


events have moved in the other direction. 
Intellectually and emotionally, the Treasury 
is still living in the panic of 1947. It is still 
wedded to the theory that Britain must first 
re-establish equilibrium in each of its multi- 
tudinous bilateral balances of payments and 
that only when that is assured can it trust 
itself to move towards greater convertibility 
of sterling. In all financial negotiations 
undertaken by Britain since the devaluation, 
the attitude of its representatives has been 
even more fearful, defensive and restrictive 
than it was before September 18th. Is it any 
wonder, then, that foreign opinion is convinced 
that the position of Sterling has been weakened 
and not strengthened by devaluation ? 
This attitude must be reversed. Britain’s 
financial authorities would be better employed 
exploring how far exchange control can be 
dismantled than in offering tax-free rewards 
to informers about exchange control offences. 
The results in restoring foreign confidence in 
sterling and removing the discounts at which, 
commercial sterling is quoted abroad, would 
probably surprise them. ” 

The two charts reproduced below from the 
News Week show respectively how near Britain 
is from the bankruptcy level, and -how she is 
contributing towards gold and dollar deficits, 
much more as a proprietor than as a banker oi 
the sterling area. 



The charts show Sterling-area reserve and division of deficits (at predevaluation pound- 

dollar rates). 
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The United States view about the “ much 
made of austerity ” in Britain through declara- 
tions and press interviews, and not followed by 
reductions in consumption, is reflected m the 
car toon reproduced below from the News Week : 



Cu«imifi0»-“Londoa Dully Expreea 


A Tory cartoonist jeers at Attlee’s timid cuts 
India 

In India, the situation is no better. Indian 
exports to the U.S.A. in October were higher 
than in September in rupee value but less by 
about dollars one million in dollar value oii 


account of the fact that S. 30 lupees weie cqtm a- 
lent to $. 1, the present ratio is Rs. 1 723 per 
dollar. The behaviour ol the index ol stocks 
and shares m India duung Septembu, Octobei 
and November, 1919 is definitely a symbol ol 
oncoming depression . 

Index or Indian Stocks and Shvuis 


Item 

Septembei 

1949 

Octobei 

1949 


Novembei 

1919 

Government bccui.it ic**. 

105 7 

105 

(> 

105 9 

Prefeience bliares 

102 5 

101 

2 

101 1 

Variable Yield 

182 7 

169 

2 

174*0 


Securities 


November shows slight impiov ement than 
October but financial circles do not expect any 
upward tiend On the other hand, the trend oi 
the stock index in the United States is on tin 
rise as shown m the chart belovy ; 



How Stock prices have climbed persistently , 
ignoring the doivn-trend. 


Wholesale prices rose from 389,8 m September 
to 393.3 m October and stood at 890.4 m 
November. It is too soon to judge from the 
numerous cost of living indices maintained in 
different parts of India and published after several 
weeks. In the meanwhile, complaint against 
low Indian business effects is becoming louder 
in the United States. The United States cor- 
respondent of an Indian daily recently said: 
“India may lose the dollar market completely 
m the next 12 months.” He thinks that 
American importers of Indian goods are virtually 
on strike, the reason being that samples and 
deliveries vary widely. 
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The situation m India has become more com- 
plicated on account of the lack of co-ordination 
as among import policy, monetary policy and 
development policy : all the three have become 
much more complex as a result of the devaluation 
of the rupee. 

The Devaluation Picture 

The table below shows the latest position with 
regai d to exchange rates of different currencies 
of the woild : 

World Exchange Hates 

(1) Cuirencies in step with Steilmg (30} per cent. 
Devaluation) The following countries have devalued 
by 30} per cent against the dollai and thus have 
maintained parity with Sterling Their new dollar 
values aie as follows . — 



Old Dollar value 

New Dollar value 

U. K 

$ 4 03 to £ 

$ 2 80 to £ 

S Afuca 

$ 4 03 to £ 

$ 2 80 to £ 

Australia 

a 22 to £ 

$ 2 24 to £ 

N Zealand 

*4 03 to £ 

% 2 80 to £ 

Indiaf 

30 225 c to rupee 21 c to rupee 

C eylon 

30 225 c to rupee 21 c to rupee 

13ui mu 

30 225 c to rupee 21 c to mpee 

Eire 

$4 03 to £ 

$,2 80 to £ 

Itaq 

$1 03 to dinar 

$ 2 80 to dinar 

Egypt * 

$4 133 to «E. 

$ 2 871 to £ E. 

Iceland 

6 505 ki to $ 

9 365 kr to % 

Isiacl 

V t to & 1 

$ 2 80 to £ 1 

Holland 

2 63 glds. to $ 

3 80 glds. to $ 

Dcnniaik 

Kr 4 79901 lo|> Kr 6 90714 to $ 

Finland 

1 60 marks to $ 

230 marks to $ 

Norway 

Kr. 4 96278 to $ Kr. 7 142 86 to $ 

Sweden 

3 60 crowns to $ 

5 18 crowns to $ 

Greece 

No fived value 

15,000 drachma 


to $ 


i Equivalent to 30 1 pei cent, devaluation against th e 
dollai 

* French and Portuguese possessions m India have also 
devalued by 30} per cent, against the dollar 

* Cost of living indices for September and 
October 1949* at several centres m India are 
d 
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given below : 

Centre 

September 

October 


1949 

1949 

Bombay 

806 

307 

Ahmedabad . . 

252 

250 

Sholapur 

295 

299 

Kanpur 

484 

464 

Madras 

320 

323 

Ajmer 

157 

160 

Hyderabad . . 

148 

150 

Warangal 

157 

158 

Nizamabad . . 

182 

173 

Nanded 

258 

255 

Aurangabad . . 

170 

199 

Gulbarga 

146 

15C 


(2) Currencies Devalued by less than 

30 } PER CENT. 

The table shows the extent of the fall m dollar 
value in each case, and the residual effective 
depreciation of stealing m terms of each 
currency. 


[Statement, 
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Old Dollar 

New Dollar 

Devaluation 

Old Sterling 

s 

New Steilmg 

Eifeethc 

Depicciation 


Value 

Value 

against DoEar 

Value 

Value 

ol b telling 

Canada 

. . Par 

Can. to 

Per cent. 

9.3 

$4.08 to £ 

$ 3.08 to £ 

Per cent. 
23 0 

Belgium 

to US 

..48.83 fres to $ 

U.S. $ 

50 fres to $ 

12. B 

176 lies to £ 

140 fics to £ 

20.1 

France 

. . 380 ires to $ 

(free Tate) 272 

850 fres to $ 

5.6 

22.2 

1093 fics to £ 

980 fics to £ 

10.7 

Italy* 

fres to $ (com. 
xate). 

. . 575 lire to $ 

626 lire to $ 

8.1 

2317 lire to £ 

1755 iiic to £ 

23.5 

Portugal 

. .24.95 Esc. to $ 

28.75 Esc. to $ 

13.3 

100.60 Esc. to £ 

80.50 Esc. to £ 

20.0 

Siam 

. .10.0 tieals to $ 

12.5 tieals to $ 

20.0 

40 tieals to £ 

35 tieals to & 

12.5 

W. Germany 

. .3.333 marks to$ 

4.202 marks to $ 

20.7 

13.43 rnaiks to £ 11.76 marks to £ 

11.8 


* Italian rate liable to daily fluctuation. 


(8) Currencies wnosE Dollar value 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 

In each of these cases the Dollar rates are 


unchanged, and the depreciation of Sterling 
against the currencies concerned is the full 
80 . 5 per cent. 


(3) Currencies whose Dollar Value Remains Unchanged 


Austria 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

Salvador 

Bolivia 

Ethiopia 

Nicaragua 

Switzerland 

Brazil 

Fr. Somaliland* 

Panama 

Syria 

British Honduras* 

Guatemala 

Paraguay 

Tangier 

Colombia 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

Costa Baca 

Honduras 

Peru 

United States 

Cuba 

Hungary 

Philippines 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Iran 

Poland 

Venezuela 

Dom. Republic 

Japan 

Puerto Rico 

Yugoslavia 

Dutch W. Indies* 

Lebanon 

Rumania 



* These territories have not devalued pari passu with other members of their respective Colonial 
groups. 


(4) Currencies with Multiple Exchange 
Rates 

The following countries, all of which have 
nominally maintained the basic dollar values of 
their currencies have made, or are understood 
to be making alteration in their system of 
multiple exchange rates : 

Argentine Chile Spain Uruguay 

Argentine 

The countries shown at the bottom of the table 
have resorted to multiple currency practice, but 
the charge cannot be denied by Britain that she 
is also doing it by maintaining numerous accounts 


of Sterling. Argentine is maintaining “ flexible 
and realistic” prices based on multiple currency 
practices as shown in the table below : 


Peso Buying Rater for Export Exchanger 


Sterling (pesos per 
pound) 


Dollars (pesos per 
Rate 100 V. S.) 

category 


Prior to Since 

Sept. 19, Oct. 3, 

1949 1949 


Poor to Sine.' 

Sept. 19, Oct 3, 
1919 1949 


13.54 9.40 Bade 

10.04 f 18.53 Picf. A” 
(.10.04 Pier. “11” 

20.15 20.15 Special 


335.82 835.82 

398.01 f 183.21 
(.572.80 

500 719.01 


Export prices are not made known, and Great 
Britain, her usual customer, is out of the picture. 
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Italy 

The position in Italy is reviewed by a corres- 
pondent of the Financial Times in a recent issue. 
During the last 18 months Italy accumulated a 
considerable amount of dollar purchasing power 
through insisting on imports from dollar areas 
only on the basis of licences issued, the unused 
dollar credits having been accumulated in the 
National Bank. Soon after September 18, 1949, 
the Government sold a mentionable amount of 
dollars in the black market with the result that 
the Lira did not go down in the free market so 
much as was expected : the free rate was 632. 
At a later stage, it even went down to 624 on 
account of the many speculators who had 
purchased dollars in anticipation of a big devalua- 
tion, having had to resell, having been disappoint- 
ed. Thus, the extent of devaluation in the 
free market has been only to the extent of about 
10 per cent. The present dollar-sterling cross-rate 
agreement between Italy and Britain will expire 
on December 31, 3949, and it is likely that this 
agreement may be abrogated with the consent 
of Britain. Were sterling to be unpegged now 
in Italy, its rate would be kept above that 
resulting from the cross-rate and therefore no 
losses would be incurred by Britain. 

i 

Pakistan 

There is a deadlock between Pakistan and 
India on account of the different roads pursued 
by each of them, and at least a month or two 
would have to be allowed for the situation to 
crystallize— either by compromise or by Pakistan 
sticking to its non-devaluation. 

Devaluation and Gold Mining 

The effect of devaluation on gold mining has 
on the whole been heartening. A higher price 
for gold led to a rise in the price level by 15 per 
cent, in Witwaterstand. Most of the South 
African Gold Mining Companies declared much 
better dividends. For example. West Rand 
Consolidated declared a dividend of lsh. 3d. 
against 9d. for the previous six months. The 
Robinson Dip Mine declared ish. 9d. per share 
against Sd. for the previous half year. Some of 


the mines gave up manipulation of lower grades ; 
the lowest output during October and November 
1949 was 2.86 cwts. per ton of ore against 2.2 
in the month of September, 1949. In many 
places, in addition there was a falling off in the 
crushing rate. 

Devaluation has become a faGt. Success or 
failure of this step depends on whether or not 
adequate measures are taken to underpin the 
new economy which devaluation makes possible. 

GENERAL ELECTIONS 

In New Zealand and Australia, respectively 
after 14 and 7 years of office, the Labour Govern- 
ment has been defeated : the main issues have 
been conscription, devaluation, the heavy cost 
of social security plans, nationalisation of 
industries — all resulting in lower output and 
higher consumption. 

In Britain, a general election is impending. 
Nationalisation of medical services, coal and 
transport, has shown poor results from the view- 
point of output. The nationalisation of steel 
has been agreed to in principle but has been 
postponed for implementation till after the 
general elections. The standard of life in Britain 
is so high that it requires every effort to pay for 
it, but nationalisation has the unmistakable 
effect of lower standards of production, the 
individual initiative not being there. 

In India, the new Republic will be now created 
on January 26, 1950 and general elections may 
follow within one year after that. Here again, 
more or less the same issues will face the voters : 
how to produce more ? How to secure adequate 
capital ? How to reconcile labour demands and 
the comparative reduction in the national 
income ? 

In Hyderabad State, for the first time in India, 
nearly 9 million voters have been registered in 
90,000 pages weighing over one hundred tons. 
More than one hundred presses were engaged 
in printing the electoral rolls. The Election to 
the Hyderabad Constituent Assembly will be 
based on adult franchise, and the hint given by 
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H.E. the Governor-General of India in his open- percentage of voters not exercising their voles 

ing address at the 10th All-India Industrial has been gradually increasing: so much so l hat 

Exhibition on December 20, 1949, that if adminis- the following questions are worn mg the minds 

tration in India or in Hyderabad goes wrong of publicists in that country to-d«) : 

hereafter the people will have to blame them- 
selves for not exercising their votes in a wise ^ should voting be made <ompu son 

manner. The political parties may throw the (*»> shou,d noivvotcrs bo ,av ' d ? 

blame on one another but that will not improve Elections in all leading democratic countries li.uc 

the general situation. Will the electorate in their own blemishes : the caucus, the campaign, 

Hyderabad use the franchise wisely ? In the the stunt and the promise. There is am amount 

words of Viscount Bryce: “Democracy is a D f avoidable excitement, rioting, breaking of 

magnificent variety of fatalism.” heads, leave alone mud-sling mg. But if we lose 

We reproduce below a chart showing the hope in democracy, there is no other coneei\ablc 

response of voters to elections in the U.S.A. A hope : the voice of the people must lie taken ns 

glance will show that even in that country, the the voice of god. 

A PROPOSAL TO TAX THOSE WIIO DON’T VOTE 



5PA» ffiw York iTimlw. 
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DISINFLATION AND CONTROL 

The Economist dated 20-1 0-2 5)45) contains a 
specially stimulating article entitled u A Policy 
for Efficiency.” This article is predominantly 
meant for home consumption, but a close study 
reveals the fact that it is perhaps more useful to 
readers in India Ilian in Britain. It is not very 
long ago that Mahatma Gandhi unreservedly 
condemned the policy of controls. He firmly 
believed that once controls were removed com- 
petitive forces would begin to operate and general 
economic conditions would re-adjust themselves 
into a grove of stability. This policy was taken 
up by the Government of India for some time, 
but as tlie first fruits proved apparently alarming 
it was given up, and a more and more tightening 
policy of controls has been resorted to of late. 

The Economist points out that while the prime 
objectives of the Left have rightly been Full 
Employment and Social Justice, the prime motive 
for productive activity has degenerated as well 
among labourers as among capitalists, and the 
result has been that the British nation has be- 
come habituated to consume more than it pro- 
duces. The journal has very frankly said : 

“ If a radical solvent of the creeping paralysis 
that now frustrates the British economy is not 
quickly found, full employment and social 
justice will have to go to the wall in a mad 
scramble to secure, at any cost, enough effici- 
ency to survive.” 

The journal goes on further and points out that 
salvation for Britain lies not merely in a high 
standard of productivity per-man-hour, not 
merely in reducing prices by succeeding in reduc- 
ing costs, but, what is more, by bringing down 
prices to levels that would not only maintain but 
stimulate effective demand for the product. In 
order to bring about this condition it has been 
rightly pointed out that the prime requisite is 
mobility and adaptability of resources. This 
mobility could be improved by allowing freedom 
both to labour and to capital move, and the free- 
dom to move requires something more than mere 
prayer or command : “ If the last four years 


S8S 

have proved anything at all, it is that neither 
Ministerial exhortation nor bureau craiic plan- 
ning schemes provide sufficient pressure.” It has 
been emphasised that ' 4 the means to efficiency 
is, in every walk of life, to let the best man win”: 
of course, without infringing the basic requisites 
of social security. 

The Economist has categorically confirmed that 
in spite of controls and counter-controls during 
the past three or four decades, administrations 
have utterly failed to find any workable alterna- 
tive to the market economy. A plea lias been 
made that disinflation should bring down total 
demand slightly below total supply, and this 
should be followed by the removal of as many 
controls over prices, wages and incomes as 
possible. Real disinflation should bring about 
the liberation of individual incentive, but there 
can be no liberation of the economy without a 
substantial reduction in taxation. A policy of 
de-controls should be steadfastly pursued till the 
second stage is reached, all the compulsions to 
efficiency beginning to operate, costs — and there- 
fore prices — falling without dragging wages down 
with them, and the administrations should not be 
frightened by the shooting up of prices m the very 
early stages after decontrol. 

The five-point programme enunciated by the 
Economist is reproduced below, and every word 
therein demands very careful understanding and 
implementation by policy-makers as well in India 
as outside, 

44 I. A determined disinflation, sufficient to 
make a job worth holding and a profit difficult 
to come by. It is unlikely that this can he 
achieved without calling in aid the traditional 
weapons of the rate of interest and of credit 
control.” 

44 2. A substantial reduction of taxation, 
without any reduction of the budget surplus — 
this is a really 44 significant reduction in ex- 
penditure. As a target, the figure of 85 per 
cent, of the total of private incomes should be 
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aimed at as a maximum for all forms of 
taxation.” 

u 3. As many as possible of the present 
governmental restrictions on the free move- 
ments of prices, wages and incomes to be 
removed.” 

“ 4. A really vigorous campaign against all 
forms of combination in restraint of trade. The 
old bias of the common law should be revised 
and restated, and the onus of proving a case in 
the .common interest placed upon those who 
wish to practise any form of restriction.” 

“ 5. The poorest sections of the people to be 
protected against any possible tendency of the 
liberation of prices to drive them below the 
subsistence level. The reduction of taxes on 
income to be accompanied by new restrictions 
on inheritance.” 

It is rather strange that on top of all failures in 
controls, the subject of State trading is engaging 
more and more attention of the authorities : 
ideals may be fascinating but it is no use pursuing 
mirages. 

NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE 

The figures given below relating to the national 
income and expenditure of New Zealand should 
be of special interest to readers in India. The 
following Features deserve special notice : 

1. Figures are given for ten years ending 
1948-49, beginning with 1938-39, the pre-war 
year* The figures for 1948-49 are, of course, 
provisional : but it is praiseworthy that even 
provisional figures have been arrived at for 
1948-49 by now. Here in India, the latest 
figures, however incomplete, available are for 
1931-32. An attempt is being made by the 
Economic Adviser’s Office, Government of India, 
to get together information relating to 1945-46. 
Recently, a small committee has been set up 
by the Government of India to go into this ques- 
tion of national income and expenditure in this 
country* 


2. The Gross National Product was £, Nz. 
229 million in 1938-39 and is estimated at £.N z. 
480 million in 1948-49. The population of 
New Zealand has been estimated at 1 .841 million 
and the per capita income works at about £. Nz. 
261. Even on a liberal conjecture the Indian 
per capita income nowadays may not be more 
than £. 15. The New Zealander capita income 
disproves categorically the theoretical stigma 
attached to agi'icultural countries : New Zealand 
is predominantly agricultural. 

3. The wage roll has increased from £. Nz. 
Ill million to £. Nz. 226 million in ten years. 
This increase is just above 100 per cent, and 
appears very favourable with conditions in India. 

4. Pay and allowances of armed forces has 
been phenomenally low. It rose from £. Nz. 
1 million to £. Nz. 4 million in the course of 10 
years, and even during World War II the peak 
reached was £. Nz. 58 million. The reduction 
in defence expenditure from 58 million to 4 
million in the course of 5 years ought to serve 
as a practical model for many other countries 
which are now under the strain of a cold war. 

5. Whereas wages rose above a 100 per cent, 
personal incomes rose by about 150 per cent, 
during the same period. This clearly shows 
that money wages in New Zealand have been 
very successfully controlled, and the increase in 
the national income is much more due to incre- 
ment in output than to monetary inflation. 

6. New Zealand does not suffer from any 
hallucination about State trading. The income 
under this head was only % 9 million in 1 938-39 
and rose to £. 12 million in 1948-49, the peak 
(518 million) having been reached in 1948-44 
as a result of war conditions. 

7. On the expenditure side, the increase in 
personal consumption is slightly ahead of in- 
crease in money wages. This shows that the 
standard of living in New Zealand has not only 
been maintained but has been raised, although 
not very spectacularly. 
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8. In Government expenditure on goods 
and services, New Zealand has achieved almost 
marvellously. With £. Nz. 82 million in 1938- 
39, the peak ligure was reached in 1948-44 to 
£. Nz. 101 million, but in 5 years that Govern- 
ment has succeeded in contracting Government 
expenditure by almost ^rds from £. Nz. 161 
million to £. Nz. 65 millon. Here again, New 
Zealand offers a lesson to numerous other 
countries in the world which have proved much 
less successful in cutting down war-time 
expenditure. 

9. Gross capital formation in that country 
was not adversely alTcctcd by World War II. 
£, Nz. 5 million in 1938-39 the peak figure of 
£. Nz. 123 million was reached in 1947-48 
and even in 1948-49 the estimate is £. Nz. 99 
million : the actual figure may perhaps go up 
to the previous year’s level. Here again, New 
Zealand has struck a different path from most 
of the sterling area countries where capital 
formation has been languishing and extraneous 
aids are being sought. 

10. In her balance of payments, New Zealand 
has made specific progress, having changed 
over from £. Nz. 6 million in 1938-89 to £. Nz. 30 
million in 1946-47, the estimate for 1948-49 
being £. Nz. 6 million. Any fear of New 
Zealand having to face an unfavourable balance 
of payments would be impossible in view of her 
high national income and steady standard of 
life. 

11. The concept of the national income and 
expenditure left the lecture room and academic 
debates almost a quarter of a century ago. 
Free material progress has been made in the 
items and methods of collecting and compiling 
data, year by year. The United States of 
America and Great Britain are leading in this 
matter, and it is encouraging to see that the 
Government of India have sought the services 
of eminent economists like Messrs, Kuznets 
and Stone from the U.S.A. and Britain respec- 
tively. 
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THE MAGIC WAND OF INSURANCE 

We reproduce below four statements giving 
details of the British Unemployment and Health 
Insurance Funds. The following features in 
these tables deserve special notice : — 

(a) While the Health Insurance Fund has 
remained more or less steauy at £. 122 million 
in 1935 and £. 172 million in 1948, the Unem- 
ployment Fund has increased enormously in 
size from £. 23 million in 1935 to £. 551 million 
in 1948. 

(b) Table (3) shows that while in the begin- 
ning practically the whole of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund was held in liquid form, there is a 
clear trend during the last few years towards 
more and more investment in medium and 
long-term securities, showing the growing 
strength of the Fund and the lessening neces- 
sity for high liquidity. 

(c) Table (2) shows that while the debt due by 
the Unemployment Fund was £. 105.5 million 
in 1935, it was wiped out as early as 1941. On 
the other hand, the annual surplus rose from 
£.10.9 million in 1935 to £.60.7 million in 1947. 

(b) Table (4) shows that in March 1949, the 
total holdings of both the funds amounting to 
£.1,025 million were held predominantly in 
Government Securities (£. 668 million), thus 
minimising the clement of risk. 

Thus, these funds are not onl 3 r contributing 
towards the health and stability of the nation 
but have also proved more than self-supporting. 
Table (2) shows that the contributions made by 
the employers and the employees are based on 
rather pessimistic rates, the result being that the 
operations of the two funds have yielded increas- 
ing surpluses. 

Figures in Table (4) show that the management 
of these funds by the Government has proved a 
great facility for capital transactions ; £ 668 

million invested in Government Securities has 
gone a long way in helping the capital transactions 
of Government. 
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To a considerable extent, the operations of 
these funds have resulted in a redistribution of 
the national income both as among employers 
and employees and among the non-claimants of 
benefits and claimants. This has been possible 
on account of the fundamental principle under- 
lying these two funds being not one of indepen- 
dent or private enterprise, but of ail important 
category of social service financed by a compul- 
sory levy. Incidentally, it may be pointed out 
that during the last few years, big investments 
by these funds in Government Securities have 
had timely disinflationary influence. 

The powers of the Treasury under the National 
Insurance Act are wide and far reaching and the 
success in the management of these funds is due 
in no small measure to the supervision by the 
Treasury. 

(а) It can control directly the investment of 
the surplus of receipts over expenditure both 
for the National Insurarce Fund and the 
Reserve Fund, although, of course, Parliament 
authorises investment only in savings bank 
funds. 

Although the act of investment is performed 
by the National Debt Commissioners, the latter 
are “ as assiduous in their attendance 59 at 
meetings of that august body as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is at meetings of the 4 Board 9 of 
Trade. A quorum of three members is suffi- 
cient to make decisions effective and the usual 
quorum consists of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Governor and the Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

(б) The Treasury under section 3 of the Act 
can by Order be laid before Parliament raise or 
lower contributions in order to stabilise em- 
ployment on the lines of the scheme in Appen- 
dix II of the White Paper on Employment 
Policy [Cmd. No. 6527 (1944). This practice 
will, of course, directly influence the size of 
both Funds. 

(c) The accounts of the funds are to be pre- 
pared under Treasury direction and they will 
be presented annually to Parliament, not by 


the Accountant-General of the Ministry of 
National Insurance, but by the Controller and 
Auditor-General . 

( d ) The Interim and Quinquennial Reports 
by the Government Actuary on the financial 
condition of the funds are prepared for the 
Treasury, not the Minister, and the former will 
be responsible for the laying of these reports 
before Parliament. The Treasury may also 
direct that actuarial reports on the state of 
the funds be made more frequently than is 
required by the Act. 

Even life insurance in India is still very back- 
ward. By the" end of 1935, the value of life 
insurance policies amounled to Us. 235 erorcs 
distributed over 1 . 1 million policies. By the end 
of 1945, the same figure was 11s. 551 crores, 
distributed among 2 . 6 million policies. Koughly 
speaking, there was insurance cover only for 
2.6 per cent, of the families in India (undivided), 
taking the population approximately at 400 
million and the number of families at 100 million. 
Thus, 97.4 per cent, of the population had not 
even the elementary cover against the risk of 
death, leave alone other special kinds of insurance. 

In Hyderabad, taking the population approxi- 
mately at 20 million and the number of families 
at 4 million, and the average insurance cover 
against death at Rs. 500 per family, the value of 
life policies should be at a minimum of Rs. 200 
crores. Even spreading this activity over 10 
years, we would require an average business of 
Rs, 20 crores per annum. Approximately, when 
the Rs. 200 crores target is reached, the annual 
premium would be about Rs. 8 crores and the 
administration charges about Rs. 1 C lakhs, taking 
the working expenses at about 2 per cent, of the 
annual premiums collected. 

In the sister State of Mysore, the Government 
Insurance Department has been running a public 
branch. Although it cannot be said that this 
public branch has brought about any mentionable 
redistribution of the national income, it cannot 
be denied that it has brought about a great deal 
of stability in the economic condition of average 
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families, and has also proved a facility to the 
Government for capital transactions. Further, 
it has created a fairly large amount of employ- 
ment to “ helpers 95 who canvass business for the 
public branch. 

In Hyderabad State, life insurance business is 
being done by the Hyderabad Co-operative 
Insurance Society, the Hyderabad State Life 
Insurance Fund and a few other insurance com- 
panies with headquarters outside Hyderabad 
State. But all this business is microscopic. Any 
thing short of a target of Rs. 2 crores worth of 
policies in the first year must be considered as a 
bad beginning. A proposal that the Hyderabad 
State Life Insurance Fund mu‘st open a public 
branch has been hanging fire for several years. 
The best course in this direction would perhaps 
be for the Government to sponsor an all-pervad- 
ing Insurance Corporation with Government 
either owning 51 per cent, of the share capital, or 
giving sufficient guarantees for the payment 
interest and redemption of debenture bonds. 
Such a Corporation may begin with the elemen- 
tary work of life insurance, gradually spreading 
its activities to other varieties. In the formation 
of such a Corporation, due arrangements would 
have to be made to absorb the present Hyder- 
abad Co-operative Insurance Society, so that the 
new corporation could ensure itself of some 
strength even at the beginning. The Superinten- 
dent of Insurance in Hyderabad or a small 
committee (that might be appointed by the 
Government) should be able to indicate the main 
outlines of the suggested organisation. 

TABLE No. 1. 

Total Securities held bv the Unemployment Fund 
and Health Insurance Funds, 1985-1948 

(£, m.) 



1935 

1937 

1939 

1942 

1945 

1948 

(a) Unemploy- 
ment Fund 

23 

63.5 

62 

158 

372 

551 

(h) Health In- 







surance 

Fund 

122 

125 

131 

146 

173 

172 

(e) Total 

145 

188.6 

193 

304 

545 

728 


Notes 

1. Sources : Annual statements on Unemployment 

Fund, Investment Account and 
National Health Insurance Fund, 
House of Commons papers. 

2. The figure fox 1948 refers to state of 

funds on 4th July, 48. Other figures 
refer to 31st December of the rele- 
vant year. 

3. The Health Insurance Funds include : 

(a) Investments of Health Funds 
fox England, Wales and Scotland : 

( b ) Investments of the ‘ Central 
Fund ’ (cf. 10th Schedule of the 
National Insurance Act) and (c) 
Investments of the “ Unemployment 
Arrears Fund ” (cf. sect. 158 (I) of 
National Health Insurance Act, 1936). 

TABLE No. 2. 

Relationship between Receipts, Expenditure, 
Surplus and Debt in Unemployment Fund, 1935-47. 

(£. m.). 

Employ- 

yers 5 emp- Standing 

Year Receipts Expend- Joy ees’ Surplus Debt 

iture contribu- 
tions 


1935 


64.8 

53.9 

42.6 

10.9 

105.5 

1936 


65.7 

48.1 

43.2 

17.6 

104,7 

1937 


64.9 

43.6 

42.7 

21.3 

103.1 

1938 


65.9 

58.1 

42.7 

7.8 

81.5 

1939 


67.3 

50.7 

43.8 

16.6 

77.1 

1940 


67.1 

33.1 

44.7 

34.0 

39.0 

1941 

* • 

76.6 

12.7 

50.4 

63.9 

, , 

1942 

• * 

70.0 

0.0 

51.3 

72.4 


1943 

* • 

77.8 

4.3 

49.0 

72.5 


1944 


75.99 

5.6 

47.1 

70.8 


1945 


7.47 

11.9 

45.2 

67.5 


1946 


97.9 

29.3 

49.3 

68.6 


1947 

f . 

92.3 

31.6 

52.7 

60.7 

, , 


Notes 


1. Sources : Reports of Unemployment Insurance 

Statutory Committee, 1935-’48. 

2. The Figures relate to the 31st December 

of each year, including the figure for 
investments. The latter do not cor- 
respond, therefore, with the total invest- 
ments in Table 3. 

3. Receipts include employers’, employees’ 

and the Exchequer contribution to- 
' gather with interest, from investments. 

4. The Surplus is the accounting surplus 

and may not correspond to the Com- 
mittee’s declared surplus loi the parti- 
cular year in question. 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Distribution of Securities held by the Unemployment Fund on 31st March of each year from 

1935-1948. 


Year 

(£. m.) Short- 
Ways and dated 

Treasury Means Securities 

Bills Advances (War Bonds 

Teasury 

Bonds, Conver- 
sion stocks) 

Medium 
and Long-dated 
Securities 

Percentage Percentage 
Internal Total 

Unfunded National 
National Debt 

Debt 

1935 

1.2 


9.6 


0.22 

.13 

1936 

1.2 


23.2 


0.7 

,32 

1937 


1.2 

42.2 


1.2 

.55 

1938 

1.2 

• « 

41.0 


0.80 

.51 

1939 

0.1 

• • 

42.1 


1.1 

.51 

1940 

1.0 


26.2 


0.58 

.28 

1941 

1.0 


32.4 


0.47 

.29 

1942 

1.0 

•• 

102.3 


1.7 

.73 

1943 

13,6 


162.4 


1.33 

.91 

1944 

20.0 

• * 

231.6 

• * 

* 1.5 

1.2 

1945 

20.0 


292.9 

( 

1.7 

1,3 

1946 

29.9 

•• 

289.3 

3 per cent. Savings Bonds 77.2 1.95 

1.7 

March 







1947 

14.45 

4.75 

252.3 

(a) 2 J per cent, and 3 per cent. 2 . 1 

1.8 


Savings Bonds 157 . 2, ( b ) 2\ 
per cent. Treasury (guaran- 
teed) Stock 1975 and after 
24.7 

December, 

1947 . . 20.0 . , 252.3 (a) 2J per cent, and 3 per 

cent. Savings Bonds 171 . 4, 

(6) 2\ per cent. 1975 and 
after 65.0 

March, 

1948 .. 20.0 . . 252.3 (a) 2} per cent, and 3 per 2.2 2.1 

cent. Savings Bonds 171,4, 

(b) ty per cent. 1975 and 
after 79.9, (c) Transport 3 
per cent, stock 1978-88, 8 . 3 


♦ » 


July, 

1948 


t t 


20.0 


25 2,8 (a) as above, (6) 80.9, (c) 26.7 



1949 


1 . Sources : Statement of Funds in Unemployment 

Investment Account issued annually 
by the National Debt Commissioners* 
Finance Accounts of the U.K. : Annual 
Statements (for National Lebt figures 
on 33 st March of each year). 

2. Classification of Securities is based on 

that of the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service as contained in 
Bulletin XXVII, Vol. I, February, 1949. 
New Statistics 74-75. “ Redemption is 

assumed at the later date if the price 
is below par and at the earlier date if it 
is above par. Short-dated have up to 
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nine years to run, medium-dated about 
15-30 years.” 

All securities are quoted at, their nominal 
values. Reference to the market value 
of certain long-dated securities is made 
in the text. 

The National D.bt ptreentage figures in 
Table 3 are for the total National Debt 
excluding external debt. In calculat- 
ing the percentage of unfunded debt 
for 1947 and 1948, those securities held 
by the Fund which are part of the 
Funded Debt are excluded* 
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4. 


TABLE No. 4. 


National Insurance Funds Investments, March, 1949. 

(£. m.) 


(a) Investments held in the National Insurance Fund : . . . . . . 196. 6 

( b ) Investments held in the National Insurance (reserve) fund : 

(i) British and Northern Ireland Government Securities . . . . . . 668 

(ii) Securities Guaranteed by British Government . . . . . . 145 

(Hi) Dominion and Colonial Stocks . . * . . . . . . . 5.4 

( iv ) Local Authority Stocks, Mortgage Loans and Housing Bonds . . 10 

(c) Total Securities held in both funds * . . . . . . . . . 1,025 


NOTES 

1. Sources : House of Commons papers No. 173, 1949. 

2. The National Insurance Fund consists 

entirely of short-term debt with nine 
years or less to run including Treasury 
Bills, Exchequer Bonds, National War 
Bonds and National Defence stock. 

The reserve Fund mainly consists of 
medium and long-dated stocks includ- 
ing £, 201 m, of 2i per cent. Treasury 
Stock 1975 or after in Group (£)- and 
£. 137 m. of British Transport 3 per 
cent. Guaranteed Stock 1978-88 in 
Group (ii). 

4 , The securities in Groups (Hi) and (iv) were 

transferred from the National Health 
Funds of Approved Societies. These 
Securities are not authorised as invest- 
ments for the Fund (cf. Part I, para 
of this article) and may be disposed 


of by the Commissioners (cf. Section 
00 (4) of the Act). 

5. It is clear from this table that even allow- 

ing for the transfer of funds from the 
Approved Societies and for the accu- 
mulation of investments since the 4th 
July, 1948, there is an obvious dis- 
crepancy between this published total 
and that given for 1948 in Table I. 
This is accounted for by the transfer of 
securities from the Pensions Funds 
(cf. Part III. Tenth Schedule of the 
Act) but no figures are available for 
the securities held by these Funds 
prior to their transfer to the National 
Insurance Funds. It is probable that 
the Pensions Fund Accounts, as well as 
holding a considerable proportion oi 
the medium-dated securities in Grouf 
(i), also contained the larger part o: 
the Government Guaranteed Securitiei 
in Group (ii) 3 transferred under the Act 
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SAVING OR SPENDING 

Indian capital has suddenly become despon- 
dent and many new and proposed industries 
have come to a dead stop on account of a volun- 
tary retirement of private enterprise and the 
inability of governments to float big loans. In 
a situation like this, a campaign has been set 
afoot for commandeering capital from the labourer 
and the cultivator from out of his savings either 
on a voluntary or a compulsory bas is . The Gover- 
nor-General of India took up this theme in his 
Vijayct Dashimi message. There can be no 
two opinions about the need for large amounts 
of capital investments for a number of years 
to come in India in order to utilise available 
resources, and develop potential resources. To 
some extent at least, there are alternative ways 
of meeting this need, like borrowing abroad or 
borrowing from the Central Bank of the country 
(managing a steady ratio between increased 
money and consequential increased economic 
activity). The former demands efficient and 
continuous negotiation by Indian experts in 
countries like the U.S.A., Canada, and Australia. 
The latter demands a very high lqvel financial 
acumen, the danger of inflation always being 
on the horizon. But in the present note, we pro- 
pose to examine a few questions relating to 
the present position of the capitalist on the 
one hand and the labourer and the cultivator 
on the other, with regard to financing the capital 
needs of the country* 

It is held by some that a redistribution of 
the national income has been brought about. 
While this may be true to some extent, it would 
be rather too optimistic to hold that a sufficient 
redistribution has come about from the view- 
point of financial equity. In spite of increases 
in wages in some of the organised industries, 
it still remains true that the bulk of labourers and 
cultivators in this country, are living on sub- 
human standards of life. A glance at the food 
subsidies, income-tax concessions, children’s 
subsidies, and insurance benefits that are prov- 
ided for the average family in Britain, must 


show that practically very little has yd been 
done to secure and stabilise a fairly satisfac- 
tory standard of living for the average Indian 
family. The behaviour of wages in the U.S.A. 
as shown in the table below confirms the same 
inference : — 

Average hourly wage in important 
INDUSTRIES IN THE U.S.A. 

1940 1949 

$ (latest) 


Steel 

.. 0.85 

1.05 

Automobiles 

.. 0.95 

1.71 

Electrical machinery 

0.78 

1 .45 

Rubber 

.. 0.77 

1 .58 

Textiles 

0.48 

1.17 

Lumber 

0.31 

1.17 

Paper 

0.01 

1 .80 


Has the average labourer and cultivator in this 
country a saving margin ? The purchasing 
power of the rupee lias gone down considerably 
compared to 1988 and any real rise in money 
incomes of the poorer classes has been more than 
neutralised by the fail in the purchasing power 
of money. It would perhaps be nearer the truth 
to say that any rise in the standard of living in 
1949 has been much more the result of ideology 
and expectations than of increase in real earnings. 

Indian capital lias been accustomed to a 
tradition of high profits. There was very 
recently a 5 per cent. Investigation Committee 
in the U.S.A., that percentage being considered 
very near criminal. Here in India, the per- 
centage allowed by law is six or the average of 
the profits during the previous three years which- 
ever is higher. • Capital has taken up a threaten- 
ing attitude, and the question arises as to whether 
the authorities should leave that section alone, 
cajole it by concessions and reductions in the 
tax structure, or resort to disciplinary measures 
like a capital levy. Even granting that the 
current margin of saving has become rather 
small for the capitalist, the question remains of 
his past earnings. The authorities have appealed 
to the capttalist class to lay bare their past 
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earnings, but il would be loo much to expect of 
businessmen to divest themselves of their past 
earnings on a voluntary basis. 

The Sahukars have gone under . 57 The poor 
will be hereafter the clientele of the Reserve 
Bank of India.' ” It is difficult to agree that the 
former statement is a fact and the latter a 
practicability. The unfortunate tendency in 
India is to ignore the dire need of a national 
maximum while gauging the requirements of the 
man in the street at a bare physical subsistence 
minimum. The only way to clarify ideas and to 
evolve sound policy would be through intensive 
economic inquiries, and the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment have taken a very timely step in this 
direction by constituting a Central Board of 
Economic Enquiries and ordering an all-in 
economic survey of life in Hyderabad villages. 


BELATED ISSUES 

The Hyderabad State has been passing through 
tremendous changes and reforms, and the Govern- 
ment Press has its own share in every scheme and 
plan, and every committee and report. In 
spite of the best efforts of the Director (who is 
also the joint Secretary of the Editorial Board 
of this Bulletin), the volume of work has far 
exceeded the full capacity of the Press. The 
result has been that this journal has had to 
release bi-monthly issues during the last six 
months : the current one is a quarterly. We 
solicit the forgiveness of our readers for these 
belated publications. We hope that with the 
new year we shall be able to publish our issues 
regularly every month, with the co-operation 
of the Government Press, after the so-ealled 
u general strike ” comes to an end. 
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new pattern of world trade 

EVOLVED 

33-Nation Agreement on Tariff 
Concessions 

About 5,000 items are included in a tariff 
list, forming a new pattern of world trade 
thrashed out by 33 nations after a four and a 
half months’ conference at Annecy, France, 
between April 8 and August 27. These nations, 
between themselves, share 80 per cent, of the 
world’s total trade. 

The report, which is regarded as “ another 
landmark in international commercial rela- 
tions,” released simultaneously in the capitals 
of the countries concerned, embodies vitally 
important American concessions to a dollar- 
hungry world, involving about 250 mil- 
lion dollars worth of imports. These conces- 
sions include both reductions of some present 
barriers and guarantees against the raising of 
others. 

Washington trade officials announced recently 
that President Truman and the American 
State Department were preparing for new 
world tariff-cutting negotiations next year. 
They were studying likely commodities on 
which Britain would seek tariff concessions. 

The Annecy Conference was held by the 28 
countries belonging to the general agreement 
on trade and tariffs (G.A.T.T.), who first agreed 
to extensive tariff concessions two years ago 
in Geneva. 

Volume of Trade 

These countries were Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, the Le- 
anon’, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, New Zea- 


land, Norway, Pakistan, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Syria, Britain and the United States. 

These countries, with their dependent tciri- 
tories, accounted in 1948 for nearly three quar- 
ters of the world’s trade in merchandise. Their 
imports amounted to abbut 34,000 million dol- 
lars out of a world total of 51,000 million dollars. 

During the Annecy Conference ten more 
nations, representing an additional seven per 
cent, of the world imports, sought accession to 
the G.A.T.T. These were Denmark, the Domi- 
nican Republic, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, 
Liberia, Nicargua, Sweden and Uruguay. 

At Annecy it was only the ten new members 
who negotiated tariff concessions between them- 
selves and with the existing members. Even 
so, this meant 147 separate negotiations to 
reduce or bind tariff rates. 

Approval of concessions by national legisla- 
tures will be necessary in most countries and 
alterations in existing rates of duty will not 
be made before , January 1, 1950. 

The ten acceding countries will have, until 
'April 30, 1950, to sign the protocol of accession. 
It is implied that they will enforce the agree- 
ment provisionally within 30 days of signature, 
and will put into force the tariff concessions 
negotiated at Annecy. 

Britain’s Undertaking 

Britain, as head of the sterling bloc, has 
undertaken not to increase duties on goods of 
which imports from all the other 82 countries 
were valued at £. 78,900,000 in 1988. 

In turn, she is expected to benefit from 
concessions on exports valued in 1988 at 
£. 22 , 000 , 000 . 
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About 5,000 items are listed in new tariff 
lists. On some of them, countries have reduced 
tariffs and on others they have bound themselves 
not to make increases above existing levels. 

Both should help to stimulate world trade, 
since many people fear that if they greatly 
increase their exports, some foreign countries 
will raise tariffs to protect their own industries. 

A great advantage of the G.A.T.T. is that 
all contracting countries grant most favoured 
nation treatment to each other. Thus, any 
tariff concession granted by one country to 
another is automatically extended to all other 
members. 

The existing G.A.T.T. countries are hopeful 
that the effects of all concessions made, both 
at Annecy and at Geneva two years ago, will 
increase as time goes on. Members undertake 
not to impose restrictive quotas on their imports 
from each other except when forced to by 
balance of payments difficulties. 


Imperial Preference 

Some of Britain’s imperial preference to 
Commonwealth countries have been affected 
by the Annecy Conference. 

But all imperial preference reductions only 
cover British imports from Commonwealth 
countries, enjoying the preference to an amount 
valued at £. 4,800,000 in 1988. 

Reduction of imperial preference margins 
on goods imported by the Commonwealth from 
Britain only affected goods valued at £. 50,000, 
in 1988. 

Washington : The State Department an- 
nounced that besides granting concessions in- 
volving about 250 million dollars worth of 
imports in 1948, the U. S. had received conces- 
sions from the ten acceding nations, with whom 
the American negotiations were carried on at 
Annecy. 

These are valued at 536,997,000 dollars. 
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CARTOONISTS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC EXCHANGE SOME BLOWS 

IN BRITISH EYES 



IN AMERICAN EYES 
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THE BRITISH PAYMENTS AND 
EXCHANGE— CONTROL SYSTEM 

For purposes of exchange control, the non- 
sterling world is divided into the following 
groups, each with its own characteristics. 1 
Payments agreements or other negotiated ar- 
rangements exist with the countries marked 
with an asterisk ,* for other countries, payments 


are regulated by Treasury Order only. 

A fourth “ miscellaneous 59 group comprises 
the remaii der of the non-sterhng world, e.g.. 
Afgharistan, Arabia, and so on. 2 Trade with 
Germany has, of course, its own special regime 
agreed upon by the United States and Britain 
and operated through their Joint Export-Import 
agency. 3 


American Account Countries Transferable Account Countries Bilateral Countries 


♦United States 
Philippines 
Boli da 
Columbia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominica 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Venezuela 


(a) (a) 

_* *T\_1 . • HAT _ 1 A 


♦Czechoslovakia 

♦Belgian Monetary Area 

♦Dutch Monetary Area 

♦Canada and Newfoundland 

♦Norway 

Danis a Monetary Area 

♦Sweden 

♦French Franc Area 

(b) 

♦Portuguese Monetary Area 

♦Chile 

♦Switzerland 

'♦Egypt 

(ft) 

Ethiopia 

♦Argentina 

♦Finland 

♦Austria 

Iran 

♦Brazil 

♦Italy and Trieste 

Bulgaria 

♦Poland 

China and Formosa 

♦Russia 

Greece 

Siam 

♦Hungary 

♦Spanish Monetary Area 

Japan 

Sudan 

Palastine 

♦Peru 

Rumania 

Syria 

Tangier 

Transjordan 

♦Turkey 

♦Uruguay 

Vatican City 
♦Yugoslavia 


British exports to any of the sixteen countries 
in the American account area are payable in 
United States dollars or in sterling held by res- 
idents in any of them. Sterling received by any 
of them on current account is widely transfer- 
able and convertible into United States dollars 
and, therefore, universally transferable. Under 
the Loan Agreement of 1945 there is no restric- 
tion on the use of convertibility of the Ur ited 
States’ current receipts of sterling. By way 


of example in other countries, a Bolivian resi- 
dent can freely transfer his sterling to another 
Bolivian, or to a resident in any of the fifteen 
other countries in the area, in any of the fifteen 
countries in the transferable account area, in 
the miscellaneous countries, and, of course in 
tlic sterling area itself. In short, anywhere 
in the world except in countries in the bilateral 
area. If the transfer is to the United States, 
the sterling becomes convertible into dollars. 


1. Exchange Control (Payments) Orders,, 1948, m., S. I. 1080, 1418, 1736, 1856, 2423 and 2628. 

2, I include Paraguay although it is under unique arrangements, (e.g.) Hansard November, 25, 1947, col. 1791). 

3 Cmds, 7001 of December, 1946 and 7301 oF December, 1947. 

6 
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Exports to any of the fifteen countries in the 
transferable account area are payable in locally 
held sterling, in sterling from other countries 
in the area, or from the American account area. 
Alternatively, exports to Czechoslovakia, Dutch 
territories, Norway and Sweden may he paid 
in the respective local currencies. Sterling re- 
ceived by any of the countries is freely trans- 
ferable within that country, within the whole 
area on current account only, to the miscel- 
laneous countries, and, of course, to the sterling 
area. Moreover, specific sanction may be given 
to still wider transfers. 

The “ Miscellaneous 53 countries are minor 
ones in world’s trade. Exports to them are 
payable in locally held sterling or in sterling 
from a transferable or American account. 
Sterling received by them can be spent among 
themselves or in the sterling area. 

The wide, automatic transferability of stcr- 

1. But there has been only one deal in which Britain, 
Australia, India, New Zealand, South Africa, and the 
Colonies have formally acted as one, namely, a sterling 


ling implied by tlic above docs not necessarily 
apply to the bilateral area. Exports to the 
country in sub-list (a) are payable in ils locally 
held sterling or m its local currency ; exports to 
a country in sub-list (/;) arc payable in locally 
held sterling only. Sterling received by each 
country is transferable only within that country 
or, of course, to the sterling area. It cannot 
be transferred outside except wills special Trea- 
sury permission. 

As a payments agreement with Britain is in 
effect also an agreement with the rest of the 
sterling area , 1 the relative importance' of the 
different areas distinguished above could be 
fully determined only from statistics on the 
whole area’s visible and invisible items. But 
this information is not available. 

Nevertheless a reasonable picture can be 
formed from Britain’s own trade figures, as 
given in the table below. 

deal with Japan (BTJ, November 13, 1018, page 042 ; 
KNS, No\ ember 18, 1018). Other countries in the ster- 
ling area may accede if they wish. 
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A pattern which is slowly changing — slowly, 
for trade cannot be turned on and off like water 
in a tap — as discernible here and may be des- 
cribed as follows. Countries in the sterling 
and transferable areas have been supplyirg Bri- 
tain with a rising proportion of its imj orts, the 
share of the first be ng over a third, and of the 
second, over a fifth. Together they approach 
60 per cent. If all E.R.P. countries are added in 


Currency Areas as of Jan. — Jun 

January, 1 , 1949 1947 

f . m % 


Sterling area 

254.2 

31.0 

American Area, viz*, . 

181.6 

22.1 

U.S.A. .. 

150.7 

18.4 

Other 

30.9 

3.8 

Transferable areas . . 

106.3 

13.0 

E.R.P. countries 

55.2 

6.7 

Other 

51.1 

6.2 

Bilateral area, viz., 

265.2 

32.3 

Canada & Newfoundland 

109.2 

13.3 

E. R. P. countries 

67.9 

8.3 

Other 

88.1 

10.7 

Germany 

5.6 

0.7 

Miscellaneous area 

2.7 

0.8 

Foreign fisheries , . 

4.8 

0.6 

Total. , . 

820.4 

100.0 


two thirds of the imports sterlirg is transferable. 
The sterling paid out is automatically transferable 
over much of the world ai d is mopped up mostly 

by return British exports. The Bnt.sh bal- 
ar ee of trade breaks about evci , ai d more than 


with the steiding aid transferable area**, when 
freight and insurai ee are allowed for. A falling 
fraction of imports is obtaii ed from I’m nda, 


Newfoundland 

and 

the American 

iu“c< mill 

July — Dec, 

Jan. — 

June 

July— 

-Dec. 

1947 


1948 

1948 

£.m 

% 

£.m 

0/ 

/o 

£.m 

0/ 

/o 

303.8 

81.2 

372.2 

36.3 

376.7 

35.8 

181.1 

18.8 

126.5 

12.3 

114.2 

10.8 

146.5 

15.0 

95.4 

9.3 

89.0 

8.4* 

36.6 

3.8 

31.1 

3.0 

25.2 

2.4 

155.4 

16.0 

198.0 

19.3 

230.7 

21.9 

88.3 

9.1 

93.4 

9.1 

117.7 

11.2 

67.1 

6.9 

104.6 

10.2 

113.0 

10.7 

310.3 

31.8 

305.4 

29.8 

307.5 

29.2 

129.9 

13.3 

117.2 

11.4 

105.8 

10.0 

74.3 

7.6 

99.2 

9.7 

90.3 

8.0 

106.1 

10.9 

89.0 

8.7 

1U. 4 

10.0 

18.7 

1.4 

14.5 

1.4 

14.9 

1.4 

4.6 

0.5 

5.1 

0.5 

7*4 

0.7 

3.2 

0.3 

4.0 

0.4 

2.4 

0.2 

974.1 

100.0 

1025.7 

100.0 

1053.8 

100.0 


UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS AND RE-EXPORTS (F.O.B.)f 


Sterling area 
American area, viz . . 

U.S.A. 

Other 

Transferable area, viz., 

E.R.P. Countries . 

Other 

Bilateral area, viz.,. 

Canada ani Newfoundland . 
E.R.P. countries . . 

Other 

Germany 

Miscellaneous area 

Total. . 


247.6 

45.0 

313.7 

48.5 

42.7 

7.7 

39.3 

6.1 

83.8 

6.1 

27.6 

4.3 

8.9 

1.6 

11,7 

1.8 

105,3 

19.1 

107.5 

16.6 

53.6 

9.7 

58.0 

9.0 

51.7 

9.4 

49.5 

7.6 

142.1 

25.8 

167.5 

25.9 

20.0 

3.6 

26.0 

4.0 

76,8 

14.0 

87.1 

13.5 

45.3 

8.2 

54.4 

8.4 

10.8 

2.0 

17.2 

2.7 

2.2 

0.4 

2.2 

0.3 

550.7 

100.0 

647.4 

100.0 


371.9 

48.0 

422.6 

48.4 

50,8 

6.5 

52.8 

6.1 

34.2 

4.4 

36.8 

4.2 

16.1 

2.1 

16.0 

1.8 

137.6 

17.7 

161.7 

18.5 

73,8 

9.5 

92.4 

10.6 

63.8 

8.2 

69.3 

7.9 

194.2 

25.1 

217.5 

24.9 

83.3 

4.3 

40.4' 

4.6 

105,1 

13.6 

115.8 • 

13.3 

55.8 

7.2 

61.8 

7.0 

17.2 

2.2 

13.9 

1,6 

3.6 

0.5 

4.4 

0.5 

774.8 

100.0 

872.9 

100.0 


•f . Compiled from the Monthly Trade Accounts which 
are subject to correction in detail. Imports exclude 
fissionable material and include German reparation 
goods. Exports include relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies (U.N.R.R.A. and others). Because imports are 
valued c,i.f. and exports f.o.b., when goods are carried 


in British ships or under British insurance, the export 8 
would be greater and the imports less in currency than 
the official values, probably by more than 10 per cent, 
on the average. That is, the trade gap is less than the 
official figures show as above, subject to an allowance 
for exports mopping up old sterling balances. 
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area, the iirst showing a slow drop to about a 
tenth, and the second a rapid drop tp almost 
the same #iigiire. But here British trade is 
hopelessly out of balance, save for the get erous 
Marshall and Canadian aid. Countries in the 
bilateral area (excludii g Cai ada) supply rather 
less than 20 per cent, of the imports. Since 
their s ter In g is not automatically transferable 
their balances are not additive, and trade with 
the sterling area outside Britain is a special 
complicating factor in some eases. Britain 
alone has a favourable balance with eleven of 
them, and an unfavourable with ten. The 
fmal balancing of the separate accounts re- 
quires invisibles, the trade of the rest of the 
sterling urea, the use of credit limits, sale of 
capital assets, or payments in gold or dollars. 


doi 

All told, British exports and re-exports have 
recently been equalling British imports in 
f.o.b. values. This is an amazing achieve- 
ment : before the war, in 1988, they were less 
than two-thirds. Such a balancing is now Bri- 
tain’s fate, for the old pre-war net invisible in- 
come seems gone forever. 1 

H. A. Shanon. 

k From The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

1. “ For the future, in fact it will only be by the 

export of goods that we shall be able to pay for the 
goods we import.,’* Kconomic Survey for 1948 f Cmd. 
7344). page 13. Despite a population growth of some 
three million, British exports at the end of 1048 were 
about 50 per cent, above pre-war volume, and imports, 
20 per eenb below — a double sacrifice in goods foregone 
and goods not obtained. In this balance the British 
achievement is unique 
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most important curi’escy still valued in terms of 
gold (at 8 35 an ounce). Sterlirg is kept pegged 
by the exchange authorities at $ 4. 03 to the 
pound. Devaluation of sterlii g would in practice 
mean a devaluation of sterlii g in terms of the 
dollar. This, however, would be tantamount 
to devaluation in terms of gold : if the pou d 
were valued at $ 3 instead of $ 4 the official price 
of gold would be 280 s. instead of roughly 1738. 

Discrimination 

Any sort of discrimination against the trade 
of any country or countries. The most important 
methods of discrimination are (1) exchange con- 
trol arrangements which allow currency to he 
spent in some countries but not in others (e.g., 
exporters to this country may spend their sterling, 
in a sterling area country and in some other 
countries but not, for example, in the United 
S'ates). (2) Quantitative restrictions on imports 
or Government buying arrargements which give 
preference to imports from particular countries 
on grounds which are not purely “ commercial ” 

( ue advantages of price and quality, &c.) 
(8) Tariff discrimination, of which the United 
States claims to« see an example in Imperial 
Preference. There have been comprehensive 
provisions against discrimination of these kinds 
in various international documents and treaties, 
notably the International Trade Charter, the 
Anglo-American Loan agreement, and the Mar- - 
shall Aid agreements. Discrimination always 
tends to be practised against exports from 
” hard-currency countries.” 

/ Hard Currency 

A term without precise meaning. In general, 
when used in relation to this country, it means 
the currency of any country with which this 
country has an adverse balance of payments in 
current transactions which has to be settled in 
gold or dollars. It thus includes — e.g., the 
Belgian and Swiss francs, as well as dollars and 
the other dollar-area currencies. It is sometimes 
used in relation to any country with which the 
sterling area has a deficit and finds difficulty in 


arranging settlement of this deficit, even though 
the deficit is not payable in gold (e.g. , at* one time. 
Argentina). 

A currency can be a “ hard ” currei cy in rela- 
tion to this country without being convertible 
into gold, and even though the country concerned 
has an adverse balance of payments in its lotal 
transactions with all countries. For example, 
the sterling area must settle any deficit with 
Germany and Japan, over certain limits, in 
dollars ; in relation to the sterling area, therefore, 
since the sterlirg area tends to have a deficit with 
both countries, the Deutschmark and the Yen are 
hard currencies . Hard currency is thus a relat i ve 
rather than an absolute term, reflectii g as it does 
the relation between one currei: cy*and another* 

Inflation, also Deflation, Disinflation, 
Reflation 

A term which describes a certain set of familiar 
' experiences rather than a strictly defined con- 
dition. Inflation is used to describe the situation 
in any country where there is an excess of curren- 
cy and credit in relation to the work to be done, 
an excess of purchasing power and effective de- 
mand in relation to its goods available, with 
prices and wages, and prices again rising in con- 
sequence. Sometimes, however, certain features 
are present without the whole apparatus of 
inflation. Thus reference is sometimes made to 
specific aspects of inflation — “ inflation of credit,” 
“ inflation of prices,” &o. Sometimes again, 
although there is an excess of money, credit, pur- 
chasing power and demand, it is either insufficient 
to exert such pressure on prices that wages rise or 
alternatively, wages and prices are restrained by 
direct control. This situation is often* described 
as one of “ inflationary pressure ” rather than of 
actual inflation. 

Deflation means the opposite extreme — 
declining credit, purchasii g power and demand, 
fallirg wages and prices with an insufficiency of 
purchasing power serious enough to cause sub- 
stantial unemployment. Both terms may be 
used either to describe the actual existing state of 
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affairs or a process, e.g “ deflation ” may des- 
cribe a situation of insufficient purchasing power 
and unemployment or it may mean a continuous 
process by which purchasing power contracts, 
wages and prices fall, and unemployment 
increases. The terms Disinflation and Reflation 
imply the return to “ equilibrium ” from an infla- 
tionary or deflationary state of affairs — equili- 
brium being defined very roughly as a stable 
situation in which prices and wages do not tend 
to move much either way, in which unemploy- 
ment is limited to the natural amount required 
for mobility of labour, etc., and in which pur- 
chasing power does not at any rate rise more than 
in relation to a general increase in production. 

Multilateral 

In general, this term describes a state of affairs 
in which trade is carried on between many or all 
countries without each pair of countries having 
to balance trade or payments between themselves. 
It implies that surpluses earned in transactions 
with some countries can be set off against deficits 
incurred in transactions with others. It implies 
that currencies must at least be “ transferable ” 
fairly freely, and that ideally they should be 
“ convertible. ” In a wider sense it may describe 
any policy which tends towards a more general 
international exchange of goods. 

Off-Shore Purchases 

The name given to supplies to countries in 
receipt of Marshall aid, which are financed by 
Marshall aid but which do not come from the 
United States itself, e.g., part of the aluminium 
shipped from Canada to this country is paid for 
by Marshall dollars and is thus an u off-shore 
purchase. ” Under United States law Marshall 
aid may not be used for the off-shore purchase of 
any commodity which the United States has 
declared to be in surplus in the United States. 
Wheat, for example, became a surplus commodity 
in the United States early in 1949, and, though it 
has not been officially declared as such, since then 
the United Kingdom has been unable to use 
Marshall aid to pay for its purchases of Canadian 
wheat. 
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Soft Currency 

Like hard currency this is a relative rather than 
an absolute term. It means a currency of which 
other countries (or some other countries) have 
earned more than they can willingly spend in the 
country whose currency it is. There is a ten- 
dency to accumulate unspent balances of a soft 
currency. A soft currency is, by definition, non- 
convertible — i.e., cannot be converted into gold 
or dollars ; otherwise there could be no reason for 
accumulating unspendable surplus of it and it 
would still be in demand. A currency may, how- 
ever, be “ transferable ” (within limits) and yet 
remain a soft currency in relation to some other 
currencies. 

Sterling Area 

Originally a group of countries, mainly Common- 
wealth countries, which had the habit of keeping 
their reserves in sterling and not in gold or dollars, 
but during and since the war, with the advent of 
exchange control, the sterling area has acquired 
an official and legal existence, and has become a 
more definitely linked group of countries. Legal- 
ly — that is to say, in exchange control regulations, 
etc. — they are referred to as the w schedule 
territories ” (by reference to the schedule in the 
Exchange Control Act in which they are listed). 
Besides keeping their reserves in sterling, they 
have acquired additional characteristics. They 
are countries between which money may be trans- 
ferred freely (subject to minor exceptions). It 
follows from this that, since there is freedom of 
exchange within the sterling area, there is neces- 
sarily an exchange control round the sterling 
area as a whole. In practice this means that the 
exchange controls in the different territories of 
the sterling area are organised on much the same 
lines, and there is a certain, amount, of common 
, policy regarding imports from, and payments to, 
dollar and other hard currency areas. Generally 
the territories of the sterling area that earn a net 
surplus of dollars in their trade or other trans- 
actions sell their excess dollars to the United 
Kingdom exchange control in return for sterling, 
aud those that spend more dollars than they earn 
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buy their dollars for sterling from the United 
Kingdom control ; this is how the so-called 
u sterling area dollar pool 35 works. 

Sterling Balances 

Sterling in the form of Treasury bills, bank 
deposits, and gilt-edged investments held by 
oversea countries and their residents (in both 
sterling and non-sterling areas). They constitute 
debts repayable in sterling on demand or short, 
notice. Some people, therefore, prefer the ex- 
pression “ sterling debt, 3 * since they are debts 
from this country 3 s point of view, and to describe 
them as “ balances 33 is to describe them from the 
point of view of the countries which are their 
owners. Among the biggest owners of sterling 
balances are India (part has been passed over to 
Pakistan), Australia, New Zealand, Common- 
wealth banks and currency Boards, and the 
Middle Eastern countries (Palestine, Egypt, Iran 
and Iraq). South American countries have been 
large owners of sterling balances, but have spent 
a very large part in acquiring British-owned 
utilities in their countries. They were accumu- 
lated to a large extent during the war and increas- 
ed substantially further in the year or two follow- 
ing the war, reaching a maximum of around 
£ 4,000 m. The total is now nearer £ 3,000 m. 
An appreciable part may be regarded as the 
balances which sterling area countries would 
ordinarily keep ' in . London as their reserves. 
Part of the balances are blocked either by formal 
agreement or by gentleman’s agreement and 
releases from them for current expenditure are 
controlled though the control is often not very 
powerful in practice. 

. Stockpiling ; 


strategic raw materials. The most important 
ones are uranium, rubber, tin, and certain other 
non-ferrous metals. Article V of the Economic 1 
Co-operation , Agreement between the United 
Kingdom and United States (under which the 
United Kingdom receives Marshall aid) binds the 
United Kingdom “ to facilitate the transfer to 
the United States, for stockpiling or other pur- 
poses, of materials originating in the United 
Kingdom which are required by the United States 
as a result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies 

in its own resources 33 In this context the 

“ United Kingdom 33 includes the colonies. The 
article provides safeguards against wiping out 
British supplies of these materials or injuring 
British interests in their commercial export as a 
result of stockpiling purchases. 

Transferable 

Refers to a system of exchange between 
currencies which stand somewhere between the 
“ convertible 33 (into gold or dollars) and purely 
‘‘bilateral 33 systems. Under the transferable 
system, one country and/or the nationals of that 
country — e.g., the Netherlands— may use sterling 
to settle their debts with another country or its / 
nationals — e.g., Italy. They are allowed to 
transfer the sterling from Netherlands accounts f 
to Italian accounts. But the privilege, whether 
complete or partial, is restricted to specific 
countries : the accounts of such countries are 
generally known as “ transferable accounts 33 and 
the countries concerned as “ transferable account 
countries . 33 These countries may thus form a 
group of countries within which multilateral pay- 
ments are possible within limits. 

From Tl um, tf 


This is the purchase by the United States for 
stock, of raw materials which are not available or 
not available in sufficient quantity from its own 


resources. Mindful of experience in the war when 
the Japanese occupation of South-East Asia cut 
oif from the allied countries nearly all tbeir 


sources of supply of natural rubber, the United 
States decided in future to hold reserves of . ; 
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There are 1,270 separate atomic facilities under AEC direction. Most are in the U.S.; 
a few are in Canada and the Marshall Islands. The major installations in U.S, are 
shown here. Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, Hanford, Argonne and Brookhaven are key pro- 
duction and laboratory centres. The lines radiating from Oak Ridge, Argonne and 
Brookhaven designate laboratories in universities under contract to the major research 
centres. The other laboratories are under AEC contract for research in special fields. 


FINANCING OF UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


of war and in a measure they are helpless to 
pursue such a policy, for does not charity begin 


At the; request of ECOSOC a comprehensive, 
international programme of technical assistance 
for the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries was drawn up by the Secretariats of the 
UN arid eight specialised - agencies arid made 
public on June 2, 1949. The urge for the 
adoption of such a programme came from the 
increasing realisation that unless the under- 
developed countries are fully resuscitated, the 
achievement of world trade accompanied by 


a high level of employment will be impossible. 
This belief is firmly planted, and rightly so, 
in the Western Powers. But, except for America, 



at home*. They have to revivify their economy 
first, and so it is that the West and the East 
have turned their wistful eyes towards the 
U,S.A. . The ECOSOC resolution followed a 
programme akin to that submitted by the UN 
for under-developed countries in what is known 
as, the “Point Four” programme of President 
Truman* On the 13th September, 1949, the Fourth 
Annual Report of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was submitted 
wherein emphasis is laid on the expansion of 
production and improvement of the standard 
of living of the under-developed countries. The 
Report observes : “ Full employment and the 
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effective utilisation of the resources of the more 
developed countries depend largely upon a 
continually expanding world trade; and in- 
creased production in the under-developed areas 
is one of the principal means to this end. ” 
Again, speaking on the eve of the opening of 
the Anglo-Canadian-American dollar talks, 
Mr. Snyder, Chairman of the conference, laid 
down three conditions for Foreign Governments 
wishing to receive assistance under President 
Truman s “ Point Four ” programme for en- 
couraging such investment: (1) Reasonable 
terms for investors, (2) convertibility of profits 
into dollars, and (3) compensation if property is 
nationalised. Mr. Snyder hopes that the adop- 
tion of the “ Point Four ” programme under 
the said conditions would enable the under- 
developed countries to get dollar aid, thus mitiga- 
ting the dollar gap in the sterling area. 

Mr. Snyder observed that as the first stage 
in the rehabilitation of the war devastated 
economies had now been successfully completed, 
the United States would now concentrate on 
helping European countries and under-developed 
areas r to. help themselves. He said : “ As the 
economic life of the underdeveloped areas im- 
proves, these areas will supply the world with 
needed products' and will offer an expanded 
market for our products as well as for those of 
other countries.” ' 


absorbing capital quickly and for productive 
purposes. The Report says that the Rank has 
learnt, a lesson— the greatly limited capacity r»f 
the under-developed countries t,. absorb capita) 
quickly. As far as India is concerned we find 
this to be true for our economy in (j t( . j, nS ] . 
Independence two years has been retarded not 
by an inadequacy of capital goods but the j„_ 
sufficiency of internal saving. This would have 
been averted had the Ch>% eminent displayed 
more realism with regard to the pursuit, of its 
economic policy. 

The World Rank stresses on self-help of the 
under-developed countries if they art- determined 
to improve their lot. That is to say. they must fttllv 
realise the obstacles to development and try 
to eradicate them. Low lewis of education and 
help, lack of skilled and vigorous manpower, pojj. 
tical and economic insecurity, the temptation to 
put more emphasis on short -term policies mid 
quick results are some of the main deterrent 

factors for the sound development. 


T as Mr - Snyder’s statement and the 

W re P ort goes it is well on paper. They 

raise hopes of the under developed countries and 

they mre belated M 

iieeds by the more fortunate confreres. But 
they have to realise that their improvement 
P e A s more on their , \own efforts rather 
than any help from either the U.S. or the U.K. 
They nuy deem external monetary aid as neces- 

‘Snevd aS - the re P ort ri gMy points out, 
; Money alone is no solution; in fact, loans for 

unpz^dpctfye- purposes or projects which iure 
poorly planned or executed can be a positive 
deterrent” What the under-developed countries 
should see is that whether they, are capable of 
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Another great difficulty is the limited domestic 
capital. The Report says : “ All these difficulties 
underline the fact that underthe best of circum- 
stances, development is not something which can 
be sketched on a drawing board and then translat- 
ed into reality simply through the provision of 
finance. If money were all that were required 
to bring development plans to fruition, the Bank’s 
primary task would have been the relatively 
simple one of allocating its resources along 
various claimant schemes. However, the 
principal limitation upon Bank financing 
m the development field has not been lack of 
money but lack of well-prepared and well planned 
projects ready for immediate execution. Such 
planning inevitably involves time consuming 
and detailed work.” 

Three conditions are laid by the Bank for 
financial assistance: (1) The Bank must be 
convinced that the loan cannot be obtained 
privately on reasonable terms, and that there 
are reasonable prospects of repayment. (2) 
the loan must be for a sound and productive 
purpose. (3) Since the capacity of most 
countries to service additional foreign debt 
is at present limited, the Bank must 
satisfy itself that the object of the loan is of 
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sufficient importance to the ccononij of the 
country concerned to wanani incurrii g a 
fore gn exchange liability to fn ance if . 

The Report further points out that foreign 
development financing should prtferahlv Ik 
derived mainly from private sources for it is 
only the sustained (low of private capital that 
can provide external finance in amounts sufficient 
to make a significant n road on the woild s 
development needs. 

From what is said above it is clear that the 
I.B.R.D. thinks that international capital m any 
form can provide only a minor part of the capital 
required for the development of undeveloped 
and underdeveloped countries, and domestic 
investment should be encouraged. But if the\ 
could not raise the domestic capital to the amount 
required for a capital outlay, the International 
Bank is prepared to cater to their needs if they 
fulfil the conditions laid by it. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the comment of Mr. Black on the relationship 
between the Bank and President Truman’s 
famous Point Four. He says : “The Bank has 
been working along the lines of Point 4 since 
it began lending operations. On most loans 
we not only make a careful check of all data 
available, but also send out a 4 Mission ' 
to make a searching investigation of the general 
economy of the borrower. We arc interested 
not only in the details of the project as such, 
but also in the amount of skilled labour and 
technical knowledge at hand, and in all other 
local conditions which affect the soundness of 

our loans we want to be sure that 

conditions will be such that the development 
plan on completion will fit into the future 
progress of the country and will contribute to 
the long-term welfare of the borrower.” 

Coming to the actual working of the Bank 
during the year ending June, 1049, it lias sanc- 
tioned ten loans, mostly to Latin American 
countries. $34 Millions has been granted to 
India for the rehabilitation of her railways. 
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vSeveral Bank missions visited member countries 
in Latin America. A mission visited Turkey 
to study her economic condition and to select 
suitable projects for financing by the Bank. 
Though the U.S.S.R. is a non-member ol both 
the World Bank and the one of its satel- 

lites, Czechoslovakia is seeking the Bank’s 
assistance for financing its development pro- 
jects. 

But it is rather depressing and disappointing 
to note that the Bauk% extension of assistance 
has become significant by its insignificance. 
India is the only Asiatic country which has secured 
a loan so far, although Iran, Iraq and Lebanon 
have sought the Bank’s help and have received 
its mission. The Bank thinks that it is not 
the lack of resources but* the very fact of under- 
development that limits its capacity to help. 

In the development of the backward areas 
by the Western Powers hangs a tale. It is 
a politico-economic policy. Nobody denies the 
beneficial influences of such a policy. But the 
way in which it has been exploited gives appre- 
hension that the Bank’s policy in col'aboration 
with * Point Four ’ programme is meant pri- 
marily to recoupe the European economy. India 
is getting a loan for the second time from the 
World Bank for clearance of weed-infested 
hnds, to increase India’s crop acreage, and a 
loan agreement has already been signed. The 
Bank is not as generous and prompt in lending 
to the backward countries as it is to the west; 
for, of the total of $526.80 millions lent by the 
Bank from its inception to 80th June, 1949, 
as much as $ 445 millions were allotted to France 
and the Netherlands. This stands a very poor 
comparison with the amount given to India. 
Again, in spite of the requests of the more back- 
ward countries of the East, they were not fortu- 
nate enough to get even a dole from the Bank. 
But the loans given to the West were for the 
mere asking and not against any specific de- 
velopment projects but on the broader principle 
like “ the importance of the recovery of the 
Netherlands to the economic well-being of Europe 


and of the World as a whole.” Today it s 
rather vociferously admitted that the economic 

recovery of India is necessary for the well-being 
of Asia and the World. But look at the niggard- 
ly and too inadequate response given by the 
Bank. It is the sense of insecurity, more so 
politically than economically, in the Far East 
that makes the World Bank dubious of extend- 
ing her helping hand there, would not be sur 
prising, the Report of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting in these circumstances of showing 
marked partiality to the West, were to be received 
by the backward areas in a cynical spirit. We 
hope that in future the East would receive 
better treatment at the hands of this particular 
world organisation and the ‘ Point Four 5 pro- 
gramme would have its full swing. Otherwise, 
if things were allowed to remain as extant, 
economic discontent in the East may create 
more problems and the very fact of backward- 
ness would cripple world trade and thus hinder 
world prosperity. 

Miss K. Vittabai Naidu. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONS- 
TRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development recently granted a loan of 
10 million to India for the improvement of 
agricultural production. The * proceeds of the 
loan will be used to finance part of the cost of 
agricultural machinery needed for the reclama- 
tion of lands infested with a weed known as 
kans grass, and for the clearing of jungle lands. 

The loan is for a term of seven years and 
carries an interest rate of 2| per cent., plus 
commission at the rate of 1 per cent., which, in 
accordance with the Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment, is allocated to its special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments, calculated' to retire 
the loan by maturity, will start on June 1, 1952. 

This is the second loan granted by the Inter- 
national Bank to India. On August 18, 1949, 
the Bank made a loan of $. 34 million for the 
reconstruction and development of the Indian 
Railways. 

The loan will help to increase production of 
grain and thus to reduce the food deficit which 
constitutes one of the most critical problems 
facing India today. Cereals are the basic food 
for her large population. In the decade preced- 
ing World War II, Indian grain imports ranged 
between one and two million tons annually. 
After the war the combined effects of partition 
and a series of bad monsoons have increased the 
food deficit, and the government has had to 
import annually between two and three million 
tons of grain since 1947. These imports have 
had a serious effect on India’s balance of pay- 
ments and foreign exchange resources, which 
instead of being used for the purchase of capital 
goods, were utilised to purchase grain. 

The Government of India attaches the 
greatest importance to the solution of the food 
problem and has recently evolved an* over-all 
programme aiming at the attainment of self- 
.sulFicicncy in food. The amelioration of the 
food problem is basic to India’s economic dev- 
8 


elopment. There has also been a growing realiz- 
ation of the effects of the increase in population 
at a current rate of approximately 3 £ million 
annually. The reclamation of lands infested 
with kans grass and the clearance of jungle 
lands, which the Bank’s loan will help to finance, 
constitute an important part of the food pro- 
duction program. 

The cultivation of kans-infested lands has had 
to be discontinued entirely or reduced to a low- 
level. Out of an area of 10 million acres in 
Central India which are known to be infested, 
the Government has surveyed 3 million acres 
which will be reclaimed over a seven-year 
period with the help of the Bank’s loan. The 
method of reclamation involves deep ploughing 
with heavy tractors plough, and ancillary equip- 
ment. 

Specifically, the Bank’s loan will finance 
the dollar cost of the reclamation program, 
amounting to $. 8,750,000 for the purchase in 
the United States of 345 heavy tractors, ancillary 
equipment and spare parts. The total capital 
outlay for reclamation and subsequent cultiva- 
tion of these lands, the major part of which will 
be financed by India out of her own rupee and 
sterling resources, amounts to the equivalent of 
$. 24,900,000. 

It is expected that substantial quantities of 
grain from the reclaimed areas will be available 
to the domestic markets. Because of the high 
yields on the reclaimed land, a total of about 4 
million tons is expected to be available^ to the 
markets, in addition to the farm consumption 
in the reclaimed areas, over the seven-year 
period. On the basis of the present low average 
of grain rations, one-half million tons annually 
would meet the food requirements of India’s 
present annual increase in population. 

To meet the need for increasing India’s acre- 
age of arable land, the Government has carried 
out experiments in jungle clearance. The clear- 
ance of jungle lands involves removing of trees., 
elimination of bush, ploughing and harrowing. 
The balance of the Bank’s loan will help finance 
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a pilot programme for clearing about 100,000 
acres of jungle lands in northern India. The 
loan will finance the dollar cost, amounting to 
1,250,000 for the purchase in the United States 
of 30 heavy tractors, ancillary equipment and 
spare parts. The Government of the United 
Provinces, where jungle lands will be cleared, 
will meet the costs of the construction of roads, 
housing and control of malaria, and other inci- 
dental expenses, the total of which cannot at 
this time be determined. This pilot program 
will enable the Indian Government to gauge 
the practicability and the cost of large-scale 
clearance of jungle lands with modern equip- 
ment. It will also make some contribution to 
India's food supply. 


* 


In addition to the loan granted, Hie Bank 
Inis completed technical investigations of an 
electric power development project at Boknro. 
in the Damodar River Valley, and negotiations 
for a loan to finance this project arc* already in 
progress. 

After being previously approved by the* Bank's 
Executive Directors, the Loan Agreement was 
signed by Eugene R. Black, President, on be- 
half of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and by Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, Ambassador for India, on behalf of 
India. 


* 
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Test years age a Nazi-Soviet agreement eleared 
the way for Hitler's attempt to rule the world. 



KREMLIN ACCORD— The secret division of Europe from Battle to Black Sea was 
signed after mMiii*ht by Ribbentropand Molotov Lat dosM-i» Ore presence of Stalin. 
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Economics— Theoretical and Applied 


SOME WORLD ECONOMIC DISEQUI- 
LIBRIA * 

I. Introductory 

These are days of specialisation, and in the 
heat of expert knowledge and technical methods, 
the elementary necessities of a u good life ” 

4 are forgotten by nations as well as individuals. 
In the nineteenth century, Economics was 
considered as more or less a perfect deductive 
science with static equilibria governing aspects 
of economic life, consumption, production and 
distribution. Even a recent Economist like 
Alfred Marshall did not proceed very much 
further. He opined that socio-economic move- 
ments were within given frame works : the 
examples he gave were the sea-level and balls 
in the bowl. The inherent element of self- 
interest in man and competitive conditions 
were assumed as axiom? in the society the clas- 
sical Economists contemplated. 

But things have changed enormously during 
the past two or three decades. Sound compe- 
tition presumes perfect knowledge, perfect 
judgment and perfect freedom in every indi- 
vidual constituting a society. Mostly, post- 
mortem examinations were made and theories 
evolved on the basis of the past events, very 
often arguing from the effect to cause, but 
economists have of late realised that while all 
this was very nice from the viewpoint of logic 
and aesthetics, the reality in the world was 
quite different. Nowadays, Economics is con- 
sidered much more a study of scarcity and a 
study of continually occurring disequilibria. 
Further, it has been realised that the economic 
motive plays but a very minor part in human 
affairs, and as such a synthetic view of the 
social science has been advocated. What is 
more, a study of man as he actually lives is 
being more and more emphasised. Economic 

* Summary of an Address delivered to the Hyderabad 
Banks and Insurance Companies 9 Association on 18th 
October 1940. 


inquiries and institutes of economic research 
have sprung up in thousands all over the world. 

II. Population and food supplies 

The present population of the world is esti- 
mated at about 2,320 million, increasing an- 
nually about 20 million on the average. Man\ 
population experts are afraid of overpopula- 
tion in Asia in the future. In Asia and Africa, 
60 per cent, of the total Human population 1ms 
been locked up. Practically vacant eontii cuts 
like Australia, Canada and Africa are not open 
to Indian or Japanese emigrants. The net 
increase in the world population has been worked 
at about 2 for every 3 seconds ; Sir John Russel 
said that it may become 3 for every 3 seconds 
as a result of better medical aid. 60 per cent, 
of the human population is in Africa and Asia 
and surplus countries in foodgrains are Austra- 
lia, Canada, U.S.A. and Argentine. Russel fur- 
ther says that the old continents of Africa and 
Asia cannot normally expect to import much 
from these food producing areas because the 
former have little to pay in return for the import 
of food-grains. Sir John Russel goes further 
and says that in order to develop the resources 
of certain backward areas, White Enterprise 
would be necessary. A recent author in Austra- 
lia, sympathising very much with the Asiatics, 
said that the right thing to do would be for 
more and more Australians to go to Asia and 
teach the people there better methods of living, 
etc., instead of Asiatics emigrating to Australia, 
The Malan policy in South Africa has been 
universally recognised as one intended for 
maintaining cheap labour for European ex- 
ploitation, but every big power is practically 
winking at the suicidal policy of that Governmen t . 

With regard to food supply, the total area lit 
for cultivation is estimated at 11,000 and 12,000 
million acres, out of a total area of 35,700 mil- 
lion acres, giving about 5 acres per head of 
population, but actually only 1| acres are being 
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utilised. No one is able to explain why the 
balance of 3^ acres per head of population is 
lying unused even after several thousands of 
years of human enterprise on this globe. 

International migration is at the minimum 
and yet we speak of quite a large number of 
Charters like the Atlantic Charter and Phila- 
delphia Charter. 

III. Capital 

In her imperial days, Britain accumulated over 
£. 3,000 million of overseas investments earning 
for her much above £. 200 million per annum. 
The two World Wars have practically ended 
these investments. What is more, Europe, 
once the nerve centre of industrialisation, has 
become devastated, and just a beginning is 
being made towards rehabilitation through the 
Marshall Plan. But why the Marshall Plan 
is not being extended to other countries with 
greater potentialities and greater needs is not 
at all clear. Only very recently, President 
Truman put forth his Point Four for technical 
aid ta under-developed countries, and there is 
a great deal of hitch about the U.S.A. spending 
about 200 million dollars on this kind of work. 
At the same time, the Federal Government 
in U.S.A. has already begun to appropriate 
1314 million dollars for military aid not only to 
the West European powers, but also to countries 
like Greece and Turkey. 

The International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment have begun with very exalted ob- 
jectives, but, in reality, their hands are closely 
tied, first, on account of the unilateral opera- 
tions of the big powers, secondly, due to 
very limited resources, and lastly, the Interna- 
tional Bank has given an advance of about 4 
million dollars to Yugoslavia and Czechoslova- 
kia, hedged in by numerous conditions — the 
most important being that these countries 
should develop trade with the West European 
Countries. The E.C.A.F.E. has pointed out 
that investment on sound lines in the countries 


Sit 

covered by that organisation may easily exceed 
several billions of dollars, but apparently no 
notice has been taken of this by King Dollar. 
It passes one’s understanding how mul- 
tilateral clearing and maximum international 
trading can possibly go on on a long-term basis 
as among countries with excessive over-capita- 
lisation and tubercular under-capitalisation. 
It is true that there are difficulties in capital 
crossing frontiers. In the case of nationalisa- 
tion, due compensation would have to be paid 
to the foreign proprietors. The level of taxa- 
tion — actual and potential — varies in different 
countries and capital is # always shy of migrating 
to countries with high taxation. Further, there 
are other fears like the limitation of dividends 
and continual devaluation. But these are only 
passing difficulties, and provided the concerned 
Governments are serious, they could be suc- 
cessfully encountered, and a beginning could 
be made in properly harnessing' the huge re- 
sources endowed by Nature to man. 

IV. National and International Economies 

Practically in all international documents 
dealing with Economies, national interests are 
given pride of place, but actually, it is impos- 
sible to draw a dividing line between national 
economics and international economics. Now- 
adays, we find the U.S.A. busy in China and 
* Turkey. Britain is busy in the Middle East 
and China, In the name of “ national interests/’ 
several^nations have taken to restrictive and 
discriminating practices, but these cannot be 
resorted to by countries like the U.S.A. and 
Switzerland for the apparent ^reason that they 
have favourable balance of payments. Deve- 
lopments after the Havana Charter, have been 
much more on the negative side than on the 
positive. Numerous countries have agreed and 
are agreeing to lower their tariff* walls against 
one another. As 1 mentioned on another 
platform a few days ago, world production has 
increased between 10 percent, and 15 per cent, 
nowadays compared to 1935-38 but the quantum 
of international trade has declined— practically 
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all countries being debtors with exceptions 
like U.S.A. and Switzerland. 

V. Full Employment an n Maximum INTER- 
NATIONAL Tk VI)K 

Full Employment means to have more jobs 
than men. Population is increasing and there- 
fore a country aiming at full employment must 
provide more and more jobs continuously. 
This concept is quite contrary to the concept 
of the Trade Cycle with booms mid depressions 
occurring alternately. Normally, the domestic 
market is the most substantial and reliable for 
every country and therefore the connection 
between full employment and maximum inter- 
national trade is at best very hazy. What is 
more, countries like U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. are 
deliberately maintaining low level external ba- 
lances whereas countries like Britain are plan- 
ning for raising and ever raising the level of 
external balances thus compelling in practice 
other countries to supply raw materials or 
foodstuffs and to buy British manufactures — 
good or bad, costly or cheap. 

VI. The Price Structure 

In the recent Devaluation epidemic, variations 
in the price structure as between the Dollar 
and the Sterling areas was given out to be an 
important cause. The index of prices in the 
U.S.A. was said to be 175 whereas the same 
figure in Britain was given out to be 210. If 
mountain cannot go to Mohammad, Mohammad 
must go to the mountain : If Britain "cannot 
lower her prices by better technique and more 
honest labour, she has sought it expedient to 
resort to a backdoor method like Devaluation. 
As Nature has given it, resources of different 
countries vary very widely, and costs of pro- 
duction have never been tending to even a 
similarity, on account of numerous local pecu- 
liarities : it would be impossible for India to 
produce sugar so cheaply as Mauritius. But 
still. Economists talk of variations in price 
structure and the necessity for the adoption 
of countervailing measures. 


VII, The Standard of Ltfe 

i 

It was estimated recently that the ealorial 
value of food consumption per capita in the 
U.S.A. was 3, <450, in the U.K. 2,880 and in 
India less than 1,000 whereas the minimum 
requirement is said to be 2,500 to 2,000 calories. 
Here in India, a target is being proclaimed for 
self-sufficiency in foodgrains by the end of 
1050 — probably on a maximum allotment of 
one pound of foodgruins per head per da\ : 
nothing is being said about other requirement s. 
In Britain on the other hand, the consumption 
per head per day has been 12.5 ozs. of bread 
and flour, 13 ozs. of milk and 12.5 ozs. of potato, 
making a luxurious total of 38 ozs. per head 
per day, and this is apart from numerous other 
items like vegetables, fruits, butter and various 
" miscellaneous ” items. In 1047, Britain 
spent neatly £. 500 million on subsidising prices 
of essential articles, and that was the year in 
which that country had £. 075 million of un- 
favourable balance of payments. 

Where do we stand in India ? In a recent 
broadcast, the Governor-General made a fervent 
appeal to the labourer (both urban and rural) 
for investments through National Savings Cer- 
tificates, In the course of that appeal. Shri 
Rajagopala Chari declared that the standard 
of life in India had been raised. Investment 
implies savings, but one docs not know how 
many millions in India are below the physical 
margin of subsistence. It cannot be denied 
that there are at least thousands of eases in 
India in which women take to prostitution sheerly 
on account of under-feeding or starvation. 
On top of this all, comes Mr. Chandra, advoca- 
ting “ Miss a Meal ” for a week. I am reminded, 
of Tony Lumpkin in “ She Stoops to Conquer ” 
by Goldsmith when he says : 

" When Methodist preachers come down, 
Appreaching that drinking is sinful, 

I wager the rascals a crown, 

They always preach best with a skinful.” 
The matter of fact is millions and millions in 
India miss not only one meal a week, but much 
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more than that — not on account of sympathy 
with the difficulties of the Government of India 
in importing foodgrains but on account of low 
earnings and high food prices. The per capita 
income has been estimated at over 1,500 dollars 
hi New Zealand, 500 in Britain and at the most 
# 50 in India, and still we talk of free trade, an 

international division of labour and that “la- 
bour is not a commodity but a prerogative.” 

VIII. Multilateralism and Self-sufficiencv 

Ever since the victory in World War II, the 
United States have been proclaiming to the 
four corners of the world, the virtues of multila- 
teralism as a means for raising the human 
standard of life all round. At the same time, 
that country is not backward in maintaining 
tariff walls not based on the principle of inter- 
national division* of labour but safeguarding 
local vested interests. Here in India, we are 
clamorous about growing enough food, enough 
jute and enough cotton. Not oraly this. We 
also want to produce our own machine-making 
machines. How far the ideals of multilaterlism 
and of self-sufficiency can be reconciled is a 
matter nowadays much more for Charter- 
writers than for practical administrators. 

IX. The Gold Craze 

The U.S.A. is holding over 24s billion dollars 
worth of gold. Nun-monetary gold in India 
is still unfathomable. The gold with the Re- 
serve Bank of India is still being valued at the 
gold par of the pound sterling in the gold stan- 
dard days. The market price of gold in India 
is being maintained at a much higher rate 
through the connivance of the Government of 
India than the parity price. A leading legislator 
lias suggested that, with a view to tempt the 
ryots in India to deliver all their surplus produce, 
the Government should pay in gold. Lakhs 
* of rupees worth of gold are being imported 
into India in the intestines of the nationals 
of the Holy Land. The gold diggers in South 
Africa have been the loudest in complaining of 
losses, ami al the same time have been successful 


in declaring the fattest of dividends. There 
was a time when .India, was called the 66 eternal 
sink of gold.’ 9 To-day, the United States 
have not only taken the place of India, but 
have become much more superstitious. The 
latest prank of this Shy lock is the issue of fine 
gold in bottles containing a few ounces each — 
for the buyer to use it as an ornament or a 
piece of furniture. 

X. Economic Warfare 

In. a recent issue of New York Times, the 
famous cartoonist. Low, has pictured an in- 
sight into financial deep waters through 44 Crip- 
soscope.” *Among the animals at the bottom, 
he has shown the Devaluation Devil Fish. 
Tariff walls at discriminating rates, bilateral 
agreements, prohibitions, quotas, subsidies "and 
competitive depreciation are the numerous in- 
struments of economic warfare ‘that were nur- 
tured during the last two decades. Repudia- 
tion of debts (as by Russia) and repatriation 
of foreign capital (as in Mexico) are other poten- 
tial instruments at the disposal of countries 
following 44 beggar my neighbour 99 policies. 
These and such instruments are much more 
powerful and dangerous than the A-bomb. 

X. Conclusion * 

What is the objective in State policy? Is 
it Exchange Stability, Price Stability or Social 
Stability ? Britain is proceeding one way for 
her own reasons and India is following the same 
way for reasons other than her own : I refer 
to the Devaluation of the rupee. By sticking 
to the pound sterling, India has declared for 
intensifying social misery in this country. 
Generally speaking, there are three blocs in the 
world -the America* bloc standing for capital- 
ism and free enterprise, the sterling bloc cham- 
pioning the concept of a Welfare State based on 
competitive foundations, and the Socialist State 
led by the U.S.S.R. There can be very little 
common ground as amongst these in matter* 
of Economics : the pre-tax pound and the 
tax-free rouble have got to be understood h 
quite different ways, 

* See page 957; ’ 

f 
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To sum up, the world to-day is suffering from 
a much larger number of disequilibria than at 
any time in the past. Humanity has become 
none the wiser after the two world wars. 
Pandit Nehru said in New York, “ Half 
of mankind were still slaves.” The matter 
of fact is that nearly 4/ 5th of humanity 
are still slaves. There have been both bloody 
and bloodless revolutions, and they have brought 
no relief. Economic imperialism obtains not 
only internationally but even internally. The 
horizon is beset with very dark clouds, with no 
silver lining. Perhaps the only hope is that 
the grabbers will remember the oft-quoted 
story : 66 Two goats proceeded in opposite di- 

rections on a bamboo bridge. If they co-opera- 
ted, each could go its own way by one 
sitting, the other climbing over. If they fought, 
both would tumble down into the stream below 
perhaps breaking the bamboo bridge also in 
the process of fighting.” 

Is this world a cosmos or a chaos V The 
movement of the Sun and the Moon, of winds 
and rains,, of radio-electric waves -these signify 
that Nature intended this world of ours to be a 
cosmos — with order and progress as charac- 
teristics. Hut man is still behaving in a sub- 


Faeiors : 3.4 Tons for 4 hrs. round trip by 

C. 47; 9.7 tons for 3.3 hrs. round trip by C. 54; 
25.0 tons for 3.0 hrs. round trip by 0- 7 f . 

The chart shows how enormously the cost of 
the airlift in planes, men, fuel would have been 
cut had enough C. 74’s been available. 

* 

1, In several parts of the world, petrol is 
not available for conveying dying patients to 
hospitals. Is this an example of the law of 
Distribution of Resources ? 

DISMANTLING OF STEEL FACTORIES 
IN RUHR 

The three Western Foreign Ministers defini- 
tely rejected the possibility of suspending dis- 
mantling in Western Germany when they met 
recently in Washington. 

The whole question of whether to remodel the 
dismantling programme following the setting 
up of the West German Government was re- 
viewed by*Mr. Dean Aeheson, Mr. Ernest Kevin 
and Mr. Robert, Schuman who decided against 
any present change of policy, 

2. Is this an exa mple of t eclmical specialisation 
a nd maximum use of plant and machinery ? 


human way and nc arc rolling in a dimensionless 
chaos. 

S. Kesava Iyenoar. 


PERFORMANCE OF THREE AIRLIFT 

PLANES . 

Each Flying 4,500 tons into Berlin over 30 days\ 
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* HALF-CENTURY OF SOCIALISM. EACH PLAYED A VITAL ROLE IN THE 
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Money, Banking 

HYDERABAD CO-OPERATIVE 
DOMINION BANK LTD. 

A Year of Prosperity and Progress 

The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
the above bank was held on the 18th November 
1949, when Mr. Rai Dilsukh Ram, President of the 
Bank, presided. 

The President in the course of his speech said 

It is indeed a matter of great gratification 
that, in spite of the unsettled conditions during 
the first quarter of the year and the subsequent 
stringency of the money market, coupled with a 
recession of resources, the profit for the year is 
O.S. Rs. 1,52,871-6-1, which is about O.S. 
Rs. 2,536 more than that of the previous year. 

Reserves and Investments 

You will also have noted that as against the 
paid-up capital of Rs. 8.25 lacs, the Bank has 
reserves to the extent of about Rs. 11.13 lacs, 
which is about times the paid-up capital. 
These reserves are after making necessary 
adjustments towards the Bank Buildings, Furni- 
ture and Fittings during last year. Such reserves, 
you will agree with me, have in no small measure 
contributed to the Bank’s inherent strength and 
stability. 

Investment 

Investments of the Bank in gilt-edged and 
other securities amount to Rs. 64.5 lacs which 
works out at well over 60 per cent, of its demand 
and time liabilities, and this indicates the fluid 
position of the Banks investment. 

Deposits, etc. 

Our deposits have risen during the year under 
review, from Rs. 68.93 lacs to Rs. 1.07 crores* 
This is clear evidence of the confidence which 
the Bank has been enjoying in an increasing 
degree amongst commercial co-operative and 
investing circles* 

Advances 

It is also satisfactory to note that our advances 
to the Co-operative movement are higher. This 


and Insurance 

being the Apex Bank of the co-operative move- 
ment in the State we have felt that advances 
should be made only to co-operative institutions 
and we have also felt that loans to private 
individuals should as far as possible be discourag- 
ed. This will help other co-operative institu- 
tions to their own part m their own fields. 

Branches in Districts 

With a view to serve an ever increasing desire 
from various directions to open sub-offices and 
branches in the State, your Board has been 
seriously giving its due consideration to open 
such branches or tub-offices at such places of 
commercial and agricultural centres in districts 
where banking and credit facilities are not avail- 
able to the public and in particular to the rural 
population. To develop banking habits in 
rural areas so that thrift may be inculcated, it 
is being more and more recognised that co- 
operative Banks can play an increasingly useful 
part. Such banks having branches in small 
towns and laluqas are better qualified to come 
into direct contact with the villagers. The 
chief discouraging factor in the establishment 
and successful working is technical personnel. 
This Apex Bank, possessing as it does, a highly 
efficient and qualified administrative machinery, 
can very usefully extend and expand its activities 
and provide credit to all organisations engaged 
directly and indirectly in nation-building activ- 
ities by opening branches. 

Land Mortgage Bank 

To relieve rural indebtedness, it is essential 
that a Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank should 
be immediately established in the State, and 1 
stress to the Government, that in view of th< 
successful working of such Land Mortgage Bank 
in Madras and Bombay Provinces, it should giv 
its serious consideration to establish a simila 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank in the Statt 
We on our part are only too willing to associat 
this apex institution in the formation of such 
bank. 
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Agricultural Finance Corporation 

While the establishment of a Land Mortgage 
Bank will eradicate rural indebtedness to a large 
extent, the need for financing on long-term basis ? 
all efforts to increase the productivity of land 
lying fallow by intensive and extensive modern 
agricultural methods is essential. 

To provide finance for such purpose, an 
Agricultural Finance Corporation should be 
floated on co-operative movement in general, 
and the agriculturists, in particular will certainly 
get an impetus if any such institution actually 
can take birth in Hyderabad. We urge on the 
Government the need for the immediate flotation 
of such a corporation. 

The Bank has been advancing loans for house 
building, purposes to Government servants and 
even in spite of heavy advances the dearth and 
acute shortage of houses has not been mitigated. 
You will agree with me when I say that to 
alleviate the difficulties of the poorer* classes, the 
Government should, through the agency of the 
Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion Bank Ltd., 
advance funds for construction of houses on 
co-operative basis. The Dominion Bank has 
tried its best to help such schemes, and even in 
spite of its sincere efforts, finds it extremely 
difficult to lock up its funds in long-term loans. 
Its loanable resources are after all limited. It 
is the Government which should help these 
schemes and I emphasise that the Government 
should invest spme of its funds with the Dominion 
Bank to be advanced to such Co-operative 
Societies which have colonising* schemes or 
house building societies which would eventually 
go a long way in improving the standard of 
living of the common man. 

The public are taking a greater and greater 
interest in the co-operative movement. It is 
increasingly being realised that the spread of the 
co-operative ideologies is the only solution to the 
economic evils besetting the world. 

In this connection, the attention of the share- 
holders and the public is drawn to a thoroughly 
discussed matter in the All-India Co-operative 


Banks 5 Conference at Bangalore in May 1019 
last, that a Ministry for co-operation and Agi’i™ 
culture has to be created solely for the purpose of 
acting as the Co-operative movement so that the 
interests of the agriculturists and the rural 
population may be catered to. 

RESERVE BANK SURVEY OF ECONOMIC 
CONDITION? IN INDIA 

Anti-Inflation Measures 
Rise in Prices Halted 

The Reserve Bank of India made a profit of 
Rs. 9.06 crores during the year ended June 30, 
1949, as against Rs. 10.38 crores in the previous 
year, according to the report of the Bank’s 
Central Board of Directors for the year, which 
was released recently. 

After setting aside Rs. 10 lakhs for payment 
to shareholders by way of dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent, per annum for the period from July 1 
to December 31, 1948 (the Bank was nation- 
alised on January 1, 1949), the balance of 
Rs. 8.96 crores is to be paid to the Government 
of India. 

In addition on account of the Bank’s activities 
the report gave a survey of the economic, finan- 
cial and banking conditions in India during 
the accounting year. 

The overall picture of Indian economy “ does 
not show any appreciable improvement as com- 
pared to conditions twelve months ago,” the 
report said in the concluding paragraphs headed 
w economic perspective.” “ With the reim- 
position of controls and the adoption of an anti- 
inflation programme,” the report said, “ the 
price-rise witnessed in the first half of 1948 has 
not only been halted, but to some extent re- 
versed. Monetary circulation has shown con- 
siderable contraction during the year and infla- 
tionary pressure in general has slightly abated* 

“Nevertheless, Indian prices and costs are 
still high. There are no signs yet of a revival 
of investment in the country. While gilt- 
edged securities have maintained their strength, 
the industrial share market has continued on 
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the downward course and the prices of some of 
the major industrial share* are now close to 
the pre-war level.” 

After pointing to the emergence of “ a buyers* 
market ” all over the world/ the report referred 
to the steps taken by several countries during 
the year to curb inflationary developments 
as well as to achieve external equilibrium 
through export drives on the one hand and 
stringent controls on the other. 

The progress of recovery in Asia, the report 
said, was exceedingly slow, and “in this back- 
ground India presents a picture of great internal 
strength and stability. “ Politically the in. 
tegration of Indian States which has made it 
possible to evolve a uniform economic policy 
for the country represents a development which 
is of major significance. Many of the economic 
problems, some of them legacies of the war 
and some of partition, however, remain to be 
solved. 

w Like the U.K., India needs larger production 
and larger exports. Production has improved 
somewhat during the year, but in some indus- 
tries, such as iron and steel, for instance, we are 
still unable to make full use of our installed 
capacity. Shortages of capital goods and tech- 
nical personnel are serious handicaps. Machinery 
imports have been on a fairly large scale during 
the last year or two, but they are small in rela- 
tion to our needs. It is clear that a concen- 
trated drive and co-ordinated action will be 
to secure a substantial increase in 
production. Domestic investment has to be 
stimulated but this has to come out of increased 
real earnings, if further inflationary pressures 
are to be avoided.” 

The report referred to the “growing recogni- 
tion abroad” of the need to make available 
capital and technical assistance to backward 
countries and concluded : “A freer and larger 
flow of capital to under-developed areas would 
seem essential not only for a solution of the 
problem of dollar scarcity, but for ordered 
economic and political progress of the world as 
a whole.” 


CENTRAL BANKING AND DEPRESSION 

The. trends during the last few months in the 
economic field in the world arena and specially in 
the U.S. Sector are being viewed with apprehend- 
ed alarm. Wide, varied and conflicting were the 
views expressed by political and economic theo- 
rists. The recession that has set in in America is 
being thought to herald a new slump, as an in- 
dicator of a portending crash, and as a sign of 
impending struggle, the conflict between over- 
production and under consumption due to artifi- 
cial causes which would ultimately lead to an 
abysmal economic situation. Many fear that 
the inevitable trade cyclic depression, the post- 
war economic crisis which follows a period of 
boom of war period has already set in, but unlike 
the last, this has only been delayed due to the 
action taken by the respective governments to 
prevent a retrogression. 

The phenomenal organising and productive 
power of the U.S.A. which received a fillip during 
the war, and since then attained the height of its 
capacity, outdistancing any economy, had been 
received with appreciative admiration. But the 
admiration is not without scepticism. How long 
and how far this boom will last ? If the economic 
tyre is going to burst (due to over-production), 
will it not have world-wide repercussions, being 
as it is a world power ? What are the measures 
that the U.S.A. has taken and is taking to abort 
a crisis ? The whole world has turned towards 
the U.S.A. in expectancy and great concern. 

With the gross output of 148 billion dollars in 
1948 (1989 prices), the U.S.A. had registered a 
per capita output which is more than 50 per cent., 
the 1939 output being $90.4 billions. The 
estimated figure for 1949, although 5 per cent, 
lower than 1948, is yet enormous. And this alone 
is the main cause for the speculation regarding 
the materialisation of a slump. Basing solely on 
this 5 per cent, reduction in production, some 
claim that a depression has already set in, while 
others gravely ask, 46 when is it coming ? ” But 
the real question to be posed is, 44 Is there going 
to be a depression ? ” For, a five per cent, cut 
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or increase is but a natural concomitant, and 
every year we do not expect, much less is it 
possible, to attain the same result. 

With the idea of the social service state emerged 
also the idea of central banking, though the con- 
ception of banking existed from time immemorial. 
Central banks transact business with no profit 
motive which markedly distinguishes them from 
the commercial banks. A Central Bank is the 
banker for other banks. Also it is the State 
bank. As such it is invested with the power of 
note-issue, looking after the interests and needs 
of the State and lending to the State. Having 
always its hand on the pulse of the State, it 
'-educes the amount of currency when the pulse 
is weak and injects more wh en it beats strongly 
by various devices such as bank rate, note-issue 
and open-market operations. 

But, like so many other things, in times of wax 
Central banking is pushed aside. Then it has 
to conform to the 6 freaks and fancies ’ of the 
state and succumb, however reluctantly, to defi- 
cit finance. For, a war when once begun, the 
nations involved in it think more of the nation 
as a whole and the political power than econo- 
mics. With the cessation of hostilities and things 
returning to normalcy central banks once again 
try to recoup their position of importance. And 
the pledge of full employment policy by the 
premier states and the wide extension of govern- 
mental activity make the central banks play a 
role, though significant, yet different from that 
of the inter-war period. 

During the inter-war period, Central banking 
wielded enormous influence. The Macmillan 
Committee spoke of a Central bank as being 
“ called upon to keep the financial structure upon 
an even keel, 55 and insisted that it must have 
power to control the expansion and contraction 
of credit by resorting to open market operations 
and rediscounting at interest rates fixed by it. 

An analysis of the working of the Federal 
Reserve System in the XJ.S.A. and the Bank of 
England shows that the pursuit of cheap-money 
policy is effective only to a limited extent' 


Keynes also admits this in his c General Theory 1 
(1936), a view at variance with that expressed in 
his c Treatise on Money 5 written in 1930. While 
Britain could not achieve stability in the bond 
market due to technical reasons, the XJ.S.A. has 
achieved a marked degree of stability in the 
bond-market. And the experience of the last 
two years suggests that greater stability in the 
bond-market might be a more useful achievement 
than ultra-cheap money. 

What do we mean by a stable bond-market 
policy ? It is the policy of maintaining interest 
rates at a steady low level. In the thirties of 
this century it was thought that a low rate of 
interest would give a stimulus to the capital 
investment which would pull the economy out of 
the unprecedented slump that had set in then. But 
the liquidity crisis of 1931 obstructed the adop- 
tion of such a policy. Businessmen lost faith in 
changes in interest rates as a quick working 
weapon, for this policy disturbed the market to 
a much more extent than it cured. The recogni- 
tion of this truth manifested itself in the rise of 
the “ stagnation thesis 55 in the XJ.S.A. There- 
fore, opinion is unanimous, and acceptance uni- 
versal, that all things being equal, a“ stable bond- 
market policy 55 should be adopted in times of 
peace as well as war. 

The idea of governing the pace of the economy 
of the State either by raising or lowering the 
interest rate, popularly known as the bank rate, 
has receded into the background. 

The theory that now dominates is that the 
interest rate should be kept steady and at a low 
level. To produce the desired effects in the eco- 
nomy, we have to resort to weapons other than 
the interest rate. If a boom has to be dis- 
couraged, then consumer credit has to be tighten- 
ed, or lending for the stock market controlled, or 
any other suitable device adopted to meet that 
particular contingency while maintaining the 
interest rates within very narrow limits. (For it 
may not be practicable to have a fixed low 
interest rate.) 

Writing on ‘ Central Banking » in the Quarterly 


l 
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Journal of Economics, May 1949, Sayers points 
out the dangers in thinking of Central Banking in 
the obsolete, ineffective and narrower terms of 
the bank rate technique and warns against the 
adoption of the bank rate technique of the tradi- 
tional English Kind. “ The cardinal virtue of 
the Central Banker,” as Sayers says, “is not 
conservatism in technique, but rather a disposi- 
tion to discover novelties, and to be versatile in 
technique.” His concluding sentence drives the 
point home in two pithy words ; “ they (Central 
Banks) must be procipient and they must be 
versatile.” 

How THE U.S.A. TRIES TO ABORT A CRISIS ? 

Why the people arc anxious to know whether 
the depression has already set in is due to the fact 
of increased unemployment, in addition to the 
5 per cent, reduction in gross output. But it 
must be said to the credit of the U.S. government 
that the unemployment at present is only 3 million 
out of a labour force of about 02 million. The 
figure for 1948 was 2 million. 

The U.S. is defending itself against a slump by 
new banking laws, tiphter securities regulations, 
social security measures, federal spending pro- 
grams, rigid wage rate policies, farm price sup- 
ports and better homo financing. 

The financial and banking system is so consti- 
tuted as to give scope tor enormous expansion of 
private debt and it is relatively free from specu- 
lation. Further it lias been strengthened and 
made more viable the important reforms of 
the first New Deal Administration and bank 
deposit insurance is the most popular embodi- 
ment of these innova tions. The securities market 
having been placed under external supervision 
has undergone considerable internal purification. 
The social security program along with the relief 
measures serves as an antidote to any economic 
downturn by supporting mass purchasing power. 

The federal spending*, 'ranging as it does from 
1/5 to 1/4 of the national spending, serves as a 
base for expansion when ne d arises, and at 
the same time tries to stabilise the economy. 
Changes in popular thinking and the adamantine 

to 


position of the Trade Union Organisations has 
resulted in the acceptance and adoption of a 
rigid wage structure which could prevent a 
slump from being gaining momentum due to 
reductions in general purchasing power. The 
agricultural price support program has put the 
U.S. economy in such a way as to have a safer 
balance between the industrial and agricultural 
income. In early 1948 and 1949 there were 
sharp breaks in farm prices, but this farm price 
support program exclusively prevented these 
breaks from disturbing the economy as in 1920. 
Under home financing, mortgage practices and 
treatment of defaults have been greatly im- 
proved. 

Apart from these, the government’s pledge 
to pursue a full employment policy for industry 
and agriculture, to launch long-range housing 
program, to develop resource and power to 
strengthen the world economy has mitigated 
the menace of a deterioration in the economy. 
But all these shade themselves off in the face 
of the determined mill of the citizens of the U.S.A. 
to have no more depressions and the firm con- 
viction that mass unemployment and misery 
can and must be forestalled. 

With this view clearly in mind, the U.S. is 
pursuing a policy that would keep her economy 
safe. It is an acknowledged fact that the recent 
E.R.P. loan was embarked mainly to safeguard 
her internal economic stability though it would 
not fail to help the European economy. Past 
experience shows that the U.S. loans given with 
the best of intentions and with least burden 
were never repaid by the borrowers. Fully 
knowing this, still U.S. is prepared to give 
billions as gifts only to divert the onsetting of 
a crisis at home. 

In India, however glaring may be the 
political achievements, the economic programs 
are criminally neglected. No doubt we have 
problems which the others do not have and we 
as free citizens are only two years old. Bui 
that does not mean that we should not pa} 
attention to our economic problems and attempi 
solving them. The anti-inflationary measure! 
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introduced last year, and the rationing system 
did not produce the results expected of them. 
Prices are soaring high, though in a few cases 
they have decreased. The Reserve Bank of India 
was till recently also the Central Bank of Pakis- 
tan, and it was nationalised only a year ago. 
We think that the trade cycle is far off to come. 
But a depression wherever it sets in will cast 
its shadow on India too. If America and Britain 
anticipate such a one (and wisely the U.S. has 
adopted measures to ward it off) it is the height 
of fancy for India to sit glum hoping that it 
would somehow escape from the clutches of a 
slump. We have always been playing second 
fiddle to the ‘ mistress of the seas.’ Now it is 
not the ‘ mistress of the seas’ that we worship, 
but the 6 spiritual ’ inheritors of Britain. It 
is high time the government formulate policies 
to support the prices, specially the agricultural 
prices which touches the sensitive points at the 
very vitals of our economy. Apart from this, 
various measures should .be adopted to bring 
about improvement and efficiency in fiscal, 
monetary and trade policies so as to secure the 
optimum economic facilities for the country. 

Miss R* Vittabai Naidu. 

HOW EXCHANGE RATES CAN BE 
STABILIZED 

If the currencies of Western Europe can be 
made freely convertible rates of exchange 
which vary only within very small limits, such, 
for example, as existed in the old days between 
currencies on a full gold stai dard, all the ad- 
vantages of a single currency will be achieved 
'without waiting for the political integration 
which is an essential condition of a completely 
unified currency. 

Currency restrictions are forced upon the 
countries concerned by the difficulties which 
they experience in balancing their external 
trade. It follows that the restrictions cannot 
be removed unless the underlying difficulties 
are solved. For some of the countries of Western 
Europe the difficulties were beginning to develop 
before the war ; for all of them, the war brought 
§ueh impoverishment^ such dislocation of pro- 


duction and such a severance of the normal 
channels of world trade that a wide gap was 
left between (a) the cost of imports necessary 
for post-war rehabilitation and for the mainte- 
nance m the meantime of a reasonable standard 
of living, and ( b ) the proceeds of the sale of 
exports and other available mean 51 of payment 
for imports. 

The natural reaction in any country which 
is faced with this deficit on its foreign trade is, 
on the one hand, to impose restrictions upon all 
imports which are not essential to the twin 
purposes of rehabilitation and the maintenance 
of reasonable living standards, ami on the other 
hand, to encourage all possible exports. Un- 
fortunately, this action b> individual nations 
in Western Europe has had two undesirable 
consequences : (a) the shutting out by some 
countries of Western Europe of imports which 
they obtained traditionally from other countries 
of Western Europe, thus worsening the posi- 
tion of these latter countries, and ( b ) t lie dev- 
elopment of bilateral trade agreements in which 
countries have sought to restrict their trade to 
countries which can both supply them with 
their trade and can also take in direct exchange 
the goods which the first county can export. * 
This bilateralism is one of the worst features 
of the attempts by separate countries in Western 
Europe to solve their problems independently. 

One of the conditions of aid under EJI.P. 
is that the countries of Western Europe should 
produce a joint programme of production and 
recovery designed to make the whole area 
ultimately independent of external assistance. 
Other conditions arc: (a) that cadi participat- 
ing country must take the financial and mone- 
tary measures necessary to stabilize its currency 
and establish or maintain a valid rate of ex- 
change, must balance the Government Budget 
as soon as practicable, and must generally 
restore or maintain confidet ce in its monetary 
system; (b) each country must co-operate with 
other participating countries* m facilitating and 
stimulating an increasing exchange of goods 
and services and in reducing barriers to trade* 
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The fullest co-operation in the European 
Recovery Programme is both the starting point 
of all immediate action for the integration of 
the economy of Western Europe, and the vital 
testing ground of the ability of the countries of 
Western Europe lo achieve greater unity. If 
we fail in the immediate objectives under E.R.P. 
we shall manifestly fail to unile Europe. 

Future Possibilities 

Although the agreement of programmes and 
plans under E.R.P. is only the first stage in 
uniting Europe, this agreement is thus a very 
significant indication of future possibilities and 
constitutes the jumping-off ground for the 
next stage. In* this first stage monetary ar- 
rangements play an important role. 

The aid received under E.R.P. will assist the 
recipient countries to balance their budgets. 
Only firm financial control within each country 
can, however, ensure that the budget is balanced 
and that the currency is not continuously in- 
flated. No amount of co-operation or assistance 
from outside can be a substitute for this internal 
discipline. No complicated piece of financial 
jugglery or manipulation with the exchange 
can relieve a participating country of its duty 
not only to itself but to the rest of Europe to 
put its own internal finances on a sound basis. 

Once the internal finances of the participating . 
countries in Western Europe are stabilized, 
and in consequence, the dealings in their cur- 
rencies can take place at stable rates of ex- 
change the way is open to the next stage which 
consists of the removal of the more onerous of 
the exchange restrictions. The process can be 
carried on with full regard to the provisions of 
the Bretton Woods Agieement, and indeed the T 
continuance of instability or the maintenance 
of currency restrictions beyond a period of 
emergency would be breaches of that agreement. 

It could be argued that when we have reached 
the stage that European currencies arc stable 
and are freely exchangeable we shall be back 
to the freedom which existed under the gold 
standard. That is true, but it docs not go 
far enough. It is not sufficient that we should 


go back to gold standard conditions of monetary 
stability. Such a system would still leave un- 
settled much of Western Europe's redevelop- 
ment problems which require large capital 
movements and would also leave Western 
Europe very vulnerable to recurrent trade 
depressions. One of the weaknesses of the gold 
standard, and it is a weakness which would 
exist in Western Europe if we stopped short at 
this stage, is that with the appearance of signs 
of a trade recession there is ,an irresistible ten- 
dency for each country unilaterally to take 
deflationary and protective measures which 
collectively have the opposite result from what 
is intended and turn the fear of depression into 
reality. It is at such times that freely ex- 
changeable currencies at fixed rates of ex- 
change result in an irreconcilable conflict bet- 
ween internal and external financial policy unless 
the internal financial policies of the countries 
concerned have been co-ordinated and reconciled. 

What is needed is an extension over Western 
Europe of the best and more permanent fea- 
tures of the sterling area system — a system 
born of the instinctive desire of a number of 
countries to follow the financial policy of the 
one country which, at that time, promised a 
reliable system of financing foreign trade. The 
later restrictive developments of the sterling 
area are 1 products of war difficulties and 
were unavoidable. It would be a mistake 
to concentrate on these restrictions and to 
forget the essential and permanent soundness 
of the sterling area system with its implicit 
co-ordination of financial policy. 

Unquestionably much can be done in the 
earlier stages of European co-operation before 
attempting to co-ordinate the internal financial 
and economic policies of the participating 
countries, but in the long run, if capital is to 
flow freely to the areas where it can be most 
profitably .employed and if the danger of in- 
dividual action leading to the vicious circle 
of restrictionism and depression is to be averted, 
an attempt must be made to reconcile these 
policies;. 
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Co-ordination will be necessary in, (a) bud- 
getary policy, (b) long-term capital development 
plans, (e) the general levels of wages and prices, 
and ( d ) labour movements. 

So far as budgetary policy is concerned, it is 
now well ui derstoed that the exact balance of 
each year’s budget by each country is neither 
a necessary condition of financial stability nor 
necessarily desirable. In some years surpluses 
may be desirable to prevent over- employment 
and loss of efficiency due to the misdirection of 
resources which over-employment brings, in 
other years deficits may be desirable to prevent 
unemployment with its own forms of inefficiency 
and misdirection. But if one country of Western 
Europe aims at a surplus while another aims 
at a substantial deficit, then, in the absenee of 
fortuitously compensating factors, it may be 
impossible to maintain the existing rates of 
exchange or the existing pattern of trade. 
Without an exchange adjustment there will 
be a tendency for exports from the second 
country to the first to become quite unprofitable, 
■w and for the exports from the first country to 
the second to expand embarrassingly. It is 
at this point that the danger of restrictive and 
protective action arises, and, whether the action 
is taken in the currency field or in the tariff 
field, it would be to the long term detriment of 
both countries. This is just one example 
of the long term need for co-ordination of general 
budgetary policy, which does not, of course, 
mean co-ordination of the details of the budget. 
Other examples can be drawn from the field of 
taxation, where inconsistent policies could lead 
to serious difficulty. 

The Modern Budget 

The modem conception of budgetary policy 
extends beyond the Government’s own income 
and expenditure and embraces the economic 
and financial policy in its effect upon the whole 
economy of the country. Defence requirements, 
and the other heavy commitments of modem 
governments in such fields as social insurance, 
make it necessary to survey the utilization of 
the whole resources of the country and the 


extent to which those resources an augmented 
by imports of foreign capital and depleted by 
the export of capital. Although co-ordination 
of these economic budgets and capital pro- 
grammes of Western European countries is 
not essential for the realization of the immediate 
objectives of a United Europe, it must form part 
of the longer term plan if the economic resources 
of the area arc to be developed on a continental 
basis and if financial stability is to be assured 
for any length of time. 

Preventing Waste 

Co-operation in fitting together capital pro- 
grammes could prevent the altogether wasteful 
diversion of resources to build excessive capacity 
for the same products in different countries or 
the erection of a number of small uneconomic 
t units when one or two larger units well sited 
could give Western Europe lower costs $nd 
therefore greater economic power. This co- 
operation would need to extend to such 
matters as the common development of hydro- 
electric power and to the provision of capital 
by one country to another in an orderly fashi- 
on where it is demonstrable that investment 
in the second country is of mutual long term 
advantage. 

When national budgets and economic bud- 
gets are reconciled, fears of a fiight of capital 
or of other disturbances to the economy in 
one country by action in another will disappear 
because capital movements will have been al- 
lowed for in the co-ordinated programmes. 
Conditions will then exist for the fullest develop- 
ment of the industries and trade of Western 
, Europe on modern lines and taking full ad- 
vantage of local specialization. This special- 
ization does not involve the wholesale uprooting 
of existing industries, but rather the gradual 
settling down of new or redeveloped industries 
in the most favourable places. In this way 
European competitive power can be enhanced 
by the improved location of her industries. 

In the proi\ >s of ei> -urinating budgets and 
in reconciling financial policy as a whole, the 
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policy on the general level of wages and prices 
will, of necessity, have been covered. There 
must not be rising levels of wages (and prices) 
in one country and falling levels in another 
due to financial instability. A policy of over- 
full employment, which leads to an acute short- 
age of labour and to attempts at the direction 
of labour to essential occupations, leaves the 
government of a country very much at the 
mercy of individual groups of w age- earners, 
and such a country would be unable to enter 
into, or keep, commitments on wage and price 
levels. It follows, therefore, that such a policy 
is inimical to the success of co-operation in 
Europe. When financial policy has been co- 
ordinated it is probable that agreed development 
in one area rather than another will point to 
the need to allow movements of labour to 
take advantage of the new conditions. Without 
freedom of labour movements the full advan- 
tages of co-ordination cannot be achieved. 

Building Confidence 

It may be asked whether financial eo-opera- 
tion on the *111168 indicated could stand up to 
the blasts of trade depression. The answer is 
that if enlightened co-operation of this kind 
removes one of the greatest causes of depression, 
and if confidence in a sound monetary system 
can be developed before the onset of depres- 
sion, mutual understanding and concerted action 
should prove sufficient to prevent the member 
countries from taking those independent pro- 
tective measures against each other which 
must always lead to deepening depression, and 
are obviously opposed to the long-term interests 
of each member, and of all members collectively. 

S. P. Chambers, 

From Report prepared for the 
European Economic Conference, London . , 

THE COINAGE TO-DAY 

Great Change-over from Silver to Cupro- 
nickel 

Gone are the shortages of coin of a year or 
two ago. In some districts bank vaults are 
bulging. The abundance of silver coin encour- 
ages the authorities, to hope that rapid progress 
may now be made with the formidable task of 


withdrawing from circulation the 2,000 m. 
silver coins struck before 194-7 and replacing 
them with eupro-nickel. 

* The plentiful supply of coin is the result of 
10 years of effort. Since 3939 the Royal Mint 
and the banks have had heavy calls on their 
resources and services. During the whole of 
the war years the Mint was subject to a heavy 
but varying demand for coin. There were 
curious results. Early in the war the output 
of farthings soared after the rationing of fixed- 
price foods and the change in tobacco duty. 
In 1940 the penny fare vanished from London 
and many provincial centres, and more half 
pennies were required. In 3 910 the minting 
of pennies was suspended to conserve copper for 
munitions, and was not resumed for four years. 
In 1942, as a measure of economy, the propor- 
tion of tin in bronze coin was reduced tem- 
porarily from 8 per cent, to \ per cent. 

As the war went on the florin became in- 
creasingly popular. *Many people — especially 
R.A.F. paymasters — found this coin a useful 
unit on pay days. Mintings of the florin rose 
and went ahead of its keen rival the half-crown; 
not until 1948 did the half-crown come into 
its own again. All the time the increased 
number of wage-earners and service recruits, 
accompanied by rising prices, meant an ever- 
increasing demand for money in the purses of 
the public. Millions of women for the first 
time were being paid in cash. Additional staff 
was recruited at the Royal Mint and, breaking 
all precedent, women were employed. 

Between 1989 and 1948 the Mint issued 1,290 
m. silver and cupro-nickel coins with a value 
of £. 86,800,000, 392m,nickel~brass three penny 
pieces with a value of £. 4,900,000, and 1,110m. 
bronze coins with a value of £. 2,900,000. In- 
cluded in these totals were a Lout 240 m. far- 
things, 400m. sixpences, and 300m. shillings. 
This 10 years output consumed 8,000 tons of 
pure silver and some 15,000 tons of copper. 

Coin in Good Supply 

By 1948 £. 140m. of silver and eupro-nickel 
coin was in circulation, equivalent to 56s. a 
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head of the population, compared with 27sh. 
4d. a head in 1938. The bronze and nickelbrass 
coin in circulation was £. 19m., which is 7s. 6d. 
a head of the population against 4s. 2d. in 193§. 

Now the country is well supplied with coin. But < 
the Mint and the banks cannot relax. They are only 
on the fringe of the greatest recoin age operation 
ever undertaken in this country. Nearly 2,000 
silver coins struck before 1947 have to be with- 
drawn and replaced by sombre cupro- nickel coins. 

The Government brought in their new Coinage 
Bill in 1946. This provided that coins formerly 
struck in silver — with the exception of Maundy 
Money — could henceforth be struck in cupro- 
nickel, an alloy three parts copper and one part 
nickel. Technically, the Bill did not abolish 
silver as coinage, but for all practical purposes 
the Bill meant that silver coins were to be re- 
placed by cupro-nickel. The Government an- 
nounced their intention of withdrawing all 
silver coin in circulation. 

The general public, most of whom had no 
real interest in numismatics, heard the proposal 
with regret. It was a sentimental regret, 
because the silver coins had been only tokens 
ever since 1816, but the man in the street felt 
that the passing of silver, following the golden 
sovereign, into oblivion was to be regretted. 

The Government’s decision was founded on 
sound practical facts. Silver had become ex- 
pensive. In 1939 it was 2s. an ounce; in late 
1946 it was 4s. 7^d. an ounce. Silver for coinage 
was a heavy expense, especially as it had to be 
paid for in dollars. The rise in prices was due 
to many and complex causes. The war inter- 
fered both with production and with the normal 
distribution of silver. Demand at home * had 
gone up, partly because of war-time require- 
ments for coinage and partly because of the 
vastly increased use of silver for industrial pur- 
poses, especially in the photographic and elec- 
trical trades. Under the lend-Jease agreement 
88m. ounces of silver had to be* repaid to the 
United States within five years of the end of the 
emergency, as decreed by the American President. 

The Coinage Bill received the Royal Assent 


on November 6, 1946, and the authorities plan- 
ned an early start in the task of withdrawing 
the 2,000m. silver coins in circulation. The 
Civil estimates for 1947-48 provided for a with- 
drawal of £. 4m. A good start was made. In 
1947, on June 30, the only day for which their 
coin holdings were officially published the 
banks held over £. 24m. silver. This was a 
record and showed an increase of £. 6,300,000 
over the 194G figure. This plentiful supph 
should have facilitated withdrawal, but the un- 
expected happened. In the autumn, comp- 
laints of a shortage of coin were heard first in 
the provinces and then in London. The causes 
of the shortage are still unexplained. It was 
said that silver was being hoarded by black 
marketeers and income-tax evaders who were 
changing large stocks of notes into coins under 
the strange delusion that notes might be demone- 
tized but not coin. 

The banks’ holdings of silver continued to 
fall. Instead of withdrawing coin the banks 
were compelled to pay out again appreciable 
quantities that had been already withdrawn. 
By Christmas, 1947, the banks’ holdings were 
uncomfortably low. The start of 1948 brought 
no relief. Usually, early in a New Year, much 
of the additional coin issued for Christmas 
spending flows back to the banks, but in 1948 
there was no such reflux. On March 1, 1948, 
the Royal Mint began to work double shifts. 
By the summer the coin situation was greatly 
eased and before the end of last year scarcity 
had given way to abundance. But havoc had 
been played with the Mint’s schedule of with- 
drawals. In the two years 1947-48 and 1948-49 
only about £. 5m. had been withdrawn, against 
an estimated £. 11m. 

How Cashiers Tell 

Today with an abundance of coin in the 
country the chances are bright again and it 
seems in coming months the rate of withdrawal 
will depend only on the energy of the banks 
and on the capacity of the refiners. To examine 
and sort 2,000m. coins is a stupendous task for 
the bankers. Cashiers have several ways of 
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distinguishing the silver from the cupro-nickel. 
The date is one means — no cupro-nickel is 
dated before 1947. Then the two types of 
coin differ slightly in colour. There is also a 
difference in the gauge of the ' milling. The 
silver coin is made up into bags of £. 100 and 
sent to the Bank of England, where it is re- 
examined, counted and weighed. In due 
course, under strict supervision it is taken to 
the refiners, who make from it ingots of fine 
silver — that is silver of a fineness not less than 
99.9 per cent. pure. This silver is placed at 
the disposal of the Government. 

The present withdrawal of silver is not in any 
way a calling-in of coin. It is a replacement. 
The Royal Mint accepts silver and gives in 
exchange cupro-nickel. This exchange is pro- 
fitable, as each £. 100 received by the Mint 
contains silver to the value of £. 33, while the 
£. 100 cupro-nickel given in exchange has an 
intrinsic value of perhaps £. 4. The total net 
profit from the replacement may in time exceed 
£. 80m. but much depends on the future price 
of silver. Silver coin remains legal tender up to 
40s. provided that it is not dated prior to 1816. 

The present operation is different from that 
of the sixties when copper coin >vas withdrawn. 
It was in 1860 that the present bronze coinage 
was introduced. The cumbersome copper coins 
tfon current were called in and paid for at 
their face value. They were demonetized on 
December 31, 1869. An effort to reduce the 
bronze in circulation was made just after the 
1914-18 war, when a heavy fall in prices had 
reduced the public’s requirements for currency. 
In 1908 it. had been decided that worn bronze 
as well as worn gold and silver should be with- 
drawn. In practice this decision meant little 
as there was an ever-increasing ' demand for 
bronze — whether new or worn. By 1922 only 
£. 133,000 had been withdrawn out of a total 
issue of £. 9m„ of which £. lm. at that date had 
been in circulation for over 50 years. 

In 1922 the redundancy of bronze became a 
nuisance. The minting of pennies was stopped 
and to ease the position the banks were urged 


to make the utmost use of the facilities for 
withdrawal. 

“ Bun ” Pennies 

To expedite this withdrawal it was agreed 
that Victorian pennies of 1860 to 1894, showing 
the Queen’s head uncovered — in other words, 
“ bun ” pennies — could be regarded as worn 
for this purpose. But the response was poor. 
The total issue of “ bun ” pennies was about 
£, 1,500,000 and even to-day, 89 years after 
their introduction, little more than one-third 
of them have been withdrawn. The glut of 
bronze was shortlived. The surplus was ab- 
sorbed and in 192G pennies were being minted 
again as freely as ever. Within five years 
another 200m. pennies had been struck. 

The replacement now going on is the second 
step in the abandonment of silver as currency. 
The first was taken just after the first world 
war. In 1920 the price of silver rose to 89^d. 
an ounce, which meant that the shilling had a 
bullion value of Is. 4d. The Coinage Act of 
1920 was hurriedly passed and the silver content 
of coins was reduced from 92^ per cent, to 50 
per cent. In 1920 there were about 1,000m. 
silver coins in circulation and these were all 
to be withdrawn. It was not until 1938 that 
the task was regarded as virtually completed. 
It was estimated that only 5 per cent, of the 
old silver remained in circulation and some of 
this was in “ pockets in rural areas, where 
coin seems to move without ever passing through 
a bank. 

In one respect the 1946 Coinage Act is more 
explicit than the earlier Acts, since it definitely 
states of what alloy the, coins are to be made, 
i.e., cupro-nickel. The 1920 Act was vague. 
It reduced the silver content to 50 per cent, 
but, like the principal Coinage Act of 1870, it 
left the Mint to decide of what metals the other 
50 per cent, was to be composed. It was not 
until 1927 that a satisfactory 50. per cent, alloy 
was discovered. Indeed, the coins struck bet- 
ween 1928 and 1927, which yerc composed of 
50 per cent, silver and 50 per cent, copper, 
became so badly* discoloured in circulation that 
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the Royal Mint, discharging its self-imposed silver coinage hauls been substantially withdrawn 

obligation to keep the coinage m good condition, and for very many years alter that there viU 

withdrew the bulk of the issue. be a steady inward trickle. 
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Amelia to pay for impoits. The 
dollai p to, totalbno* $7.0 billion since 


lias not clone enough to soil goods to 
the dollar aieas. This chait shows 
the lag m dollai expoits conciliated 
with non-dollar expoits: 



lx da 4,1 gap ovci 111. UiUu and 
oxic-tedf \c\n i<4iod las lean made 
up by c i edits and ly withdrawals 
fi<n linti 'i rose ves as the toilow- 


that British industiy has not cut 
down production costs. Tins chait 
shows the production latcss for 
American and BHh^h s* 


m<r cl ait indicates: 



Britain % has made a large effort to 
bridge the dollar gap. She has 
mci eased industiial output and over- 
all exports vastly above 1938 as the 
following charts show; 



One thing on which both sides agree 
is that if Britain is to overcome the 
cnsis the trend m the relation between 
her dollar exports and imports must 
be like this: 

from the New Ymh Tfuw#, 
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SHIRTMONEY DECADRACH- 
w.is used in an- MA consideied 
cient China as a most beautiful 
symbol— Changed com made, was 
mlo coinage — of issued by Syia- 
goods once ba?- eusc m Fifth 
tered. Century B.C 


DENARIUS, FLORIN, issu- 
coin of Roman ed in 1252 by 
Empire, was de- the city of Flo- 
based by clip- re nee, was one 
pmg and alloy- of the few stable 
mg it until it be- currencies of 
came worthless, the Middle Ages. 


t THALER was BANKNOTES 
minted by Maria like this were 
Theresa, empress early examples of 
of Austria, and paper money, 
is still used to- which helped 
day by traders finance the Ameii- 
in Africa. can Revolution. 


BRITAIN CUTS THE POUND 

In tiie latest act of an ancient drama, 

Ceipps takes a gamble for more dollars 

The extraordinary conversion of Britain’s 
wry, lanky .Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, to the doctrine of currency 
devaluation in last September gave a modern 
twist to one of the oldest tales of history : man’s 
struggles with money. By devaluating the 
British pound from $4.03 to $2.80, Sir Stafford 
confounded his own teachings that devaluation 
would never solve Britain’s problem and shook 
half the world. He took the step under the 
severest kind of pressure and with obvious 
reluctance ; but he followed a classic tradition. 
Ever since the Greeks were hoisted out of finan- 
cial trouble 2,500 years ago by the reforms of 
Solon, devaluation has served from time to time 
as a palliative for a nation’s financial ills, some- 



SIR STAFFORD painfully 
prepares to face London press 
after U.S. dollar talks. 



SOLON reform- 
ed Greek money 
syste m m 594 
B.C. by drastic de- 
valuation and 
the ruthless can- 
celling of all debts 
and mortgages, 

u 



GOSIMO DE 
MEDICI was the 
first of the famous 
Florentine ty- 
rants who con- 
trolled much / of 
Europe’s tiade m 
the Middle Ages, 



JOHN LAW/ 

first modem spe- 
culator, saved 
French currency 
m 1716 but 
wrecked it again 
by his Mississippi 
colonization scheme. 



THE ROTH- 
SCHILDS were 
Europe’s foremost 
bankers in 19th 
Century Nathan 
Mayer (above) 
headed branch 
of firm. 



SIR ROBERT 
PEEL in 1844 
refoimed English 
money. Most 
drastic step was 
introduction of 
paper money back- 
ed by gold, 
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times successfully by giving its production 
machinery a new, quick boost, sometimes in- 
effectively, in which case troubles, like the 
devaluated money, multiply. 

The Greeks invented coined money 2,600 
years ago as a means of facilitating barter, which 
had been carried out more or less clumsily by 
the exchange of actual goods. Almost immed- 
iately their new invention got them into trouble. 
Men began to accept the small bits of metal 
stamped with a city’s or a state’s mark as valu- 
able in themselves — they began to manipulate 
with money, sometimes with good results in 
meeting changing conditions, sometimes for 
personal gain. Too many Greeks mortgaged 
themselves and their possessiohs ; agriculture 
declined, money-lenders prospered and Greece 
became raddled with debt. On the verge of 
bankruptcy, Solon’s iron-handed reforms saved 
the nation ; but never since has any law maker 
dared use such drastic methods. The Roman Em- 
pire had no Solon long before it degenerated into 
collapse its currency was undermined by debase- 
ment and fraud. When Rome fell, faith in 
money as a reliable medium of exchange all 
but died out in the civilized world.* 

It was a long time coming back. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, when coinage was revived in 
the dozens of petty states and kingdoms dotting 
Europe, the money economy remained more a 
means of acquiring personal or national gain 
than a reliable form of trading. The intrinsic 
value of coins varied with the whims of the 
ruler issuing it; only a very few, such as the 
gold florin, which was backed by the wealth 
of Florence under the great trading family of 
the Medici were stable enough to he generally 
accepted for international trade. Following the 
rise of public debt largely due to Europe’s many 
wars came the finding of the Bank of England 
in 1694 and a new concept in the economy of 
money which was to become dominant in modern 
times — the economy of defat. 

In this development, money became increas- 

gly a medium of exchange backed by credit. 


The commercial banks began their rise to power ; 
the destinies of nations lay in the hands <>i men 
like Nathan Mayer Rothschild who linanml 
governments. Sir Robert Peel made paper 
money Britain’s standard currency in 1811. 
By the 20th century the illusion was comph led ; 
with half the world following Great Britain in 
her abandonment of the gold standard in 1981* 
money could no longer even be exchanged for 
precious metals, but was entirely dependent 
on the lending, investment and spei ding trans- 
action of governments and banks. Today. in the 
era of the individual bank deposit and the clu quo 
book, the banks are the real creators of money 
in what amounts to a mere book-keeping pro- 
cedure. In the U.S. 4; 5 of the money, or some 
$109 billion, is used in the form of bank deposits, 
with only $27 billion circulating in the form of 
government-issued coins and bills, - Thus the 
value of money as an object in itself has probably 
reached its lowest point in history -yet the illusion 
that, as a row of figures in a ledger or a total 
in abank-book, itrepre senhs wealth is as president 
as ever, It is a nice thing to ha\ o m your pocket, 
but the fact remains that money \s true \alue 
lies only in the goods and services it can buy, 
as shown in the next page. Ii 50 years of 
American history the dollars’ purchasing power 
has decreased while at the same time an un- 
precedented period of products ity has created 
more money (goods and services) and given 
Americans the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 


/ 
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S3, OOP ft YEAR 44 HOUHS A WEEK 


TYPICAL FAMILY INCOME has more than trebled as the dollar declined, as HU MORE LEISURE TIME is another item which 1949 dollars buy for average 
aboye illustrations show. In 1900 a typical American family earned $750 yearly, HflH man. In 1900’a 60-hour week he had enough spare tune to read newspapers, had 
bad three children Today its earnings average $3,000 vearl) and its over-all stand- Kill only Sunday off Today’s five-day, 40 -hour week and paid vacations allow him to 
,«rd of living has gone up by one-half. But the family has shrunk to two chdd — BM go on fishing trips, take his family vacationing and enjoy better, healthier life. 
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RICH i N PRODUCTION, U S nearlv matches r urnpe ind Asia < mill med ibshown 
on this map scaled to -world producti tti Key to i risis is that rest ol world has heroine 
dependent on goods and raw materials which 11 S turns out but <annot sell enough"** 
lor dollars — to pay lor th» ni Meant hile l S f onsutiu s it le ist 90 ( of its pr mIih lion 

Lack of Balance be r ween Trade and Money 

HAS CAUSED THE CRISIS 

The troubles which led Great Britain to devalue 
her currency had been growing for 35 years. 
They arose from the fact that the pound 
has always been a symbol of trade rather than 


BRITAIN SEEKS AN ECO 




ALANCE 


INVISIBLES 

1189 

MILLION 

GOODS n GOODS GOODS 

11 541 11100 11788 

million MILLION million 


- GOODS 
£1550 
MILLION 

GOODS 

INVISIBLES £i 700 

Miffinl “ uism 


r- GOODS 
i I too 

MILLION 



POOR IN DOLLARS an l produimity ulth«ufh rich in rnirkei* Britain once bat 
inred her home trade with her invisible r< turns (shipping mil l uniting leei foreign 
investmcn ta etc ) lhes>c as t hurl showrs wi re virtuill} liquidate l during the war Brit 
am s major problem is to mi r* a*»e her < vporta produc inf ind -ellms* mure ( if dottle* 

h 1 

of production. As banker and trader to the 
world, Britain bought goods and raw materials 
Iroin abroad, paid with exports ol finished 
products, her services as u trader and shipper 
and, above all, with large incomes from invest- 
ments all over the globe. 



TO SUPPORT TRADE. EVERYONE IN THE US. PAYS THE GOVERNMENT $33 EACH YEAR 


i 


U S. SEEKS POLITICAL .TRADE BALANCE 



RICH IN GOODS AND GOLD, lh* highly industrialized U S, now un porta far le*s$ 
than it exports A big proportion of these exports is mad© possible only by U S loans 
and gr^n^ to politically friendly nation* who are too dollar poor t<? buy good* outright 
A* th^fbart above indicates these loans and gram* are nearly equal to U S imports 


THE STERLING AREA SEEKS U.S. 00LLARS 



RICH IN CONSUMING POWER but woefully short ol dollars Bntam and Veiling 
trade area which ah© dominate* ha\e been dipping into gold reserves to make up Jolla* 
debut in their trade Tbe*e reserve-, despite bdhouH mUS loan* and Marshall Plan aid, 
dwindled to below minimum danger point of $2 hilhon earlv this year and Kept on falling 
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World war I began a gradual change. To pay 
for arms, Britain had to sell some of her overseas 
enterprises; she emerged debt-ridden and with 
parts of the empire troubled by the nationalistic 
aspirations of colonial peoples. Trade was being 
increasingly restricted by tariff walls and bilateral 
agreements among nations, currencies and 
exchange rates were governmentally managed* 
U.S. production was bursting forth to threaten 
markets once sacred to British trade. 

In World War II Britain lost her overseas 
investments and much of her empire. Her 
industries were worn by years of all-out effort. 
Today the colossus of U.S. production turns out 
half the world’s goods and dominates the globe. 
Only for dollars can many of the goods be pur- 
chased which Britain and the world need. To 
avoid bankruptcy Britain must switch from a 
trading to a producing nation. 

Her markets, in terms of population, still include 
45 per cent, of the world’s people and surpass the 
area in which the dollar is the dominant currency 
but are often as much a drain as an asset. The 
wheat for bread, essential machinery, raw mater- 
ials — all these can be had for dollars only. And 
without the income from her overseas investments 
and services once rendered in trade Britain is 
unable to close the gap between what she has to 
buy for dollars and what she can sell for dollars 
in payment. She has been drawing on her gold 
and dollar reserves and not even the $3.75 
billion loan or Marshall Plan aid have been able 
to halt the steady draurof her capital. Cheapen- 
1 ing the pound was a desperate gamble. By 
devaluation, Britain mak£s her goods cheaper 
to buy and hopes thus to achieve the only 
immediate remedy : more sales for dollars at 
lower costs. If this gamble fails, devaluation 
may be just another step nearer bankruptcy. 
The U.S., whose production is once again about 
to exceed what its own trade area can absorb, 
has a big stake in Britain’s future. So has the 
entire Western World, which trembled as the 
pound fell. 

Most nations of the world were mystified by the 


obvious optimism with which Cripps and Bevin 
concluded their dollar talks in Washington, since 
Sir Stafford was still vigorously denying any 
intentions of devaluating the pound. When the 
30 per cent, cut was announced, 25 governments 
slashed currencies to bring them into line. A 
few like France bitterly decried the $2 . 80 pound 
as a “ cut-rate y> device of commercial warfare. 
U.S. businessmen advertised lower prices on 
British made goods ; some manufacturers saw 
stiffer competition ahead. 

The hardest blow of all fell on the British 
people, whose austere living standards declined 
still further. Bread, made with U.S. wheat, 
rose in price immediately. The fate of the 
socialist government Lung on the people’s temper. 
In Commons Cripps and his colleagues won a 
yote of confidence, but many observers believed 
the crisis would still bring a general election this 
fall instead of next year as scheduled. Stalwart 
Labourites, however, went ahead with rallies 
as if to tell the world they would weather the 
storm, no matter how rough it got. 

From “ Lira,” Oct , 1049. 

CURRENCY EXCHANGE AND CAPITAL 
MOVEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 

Their Unique Position Surveyed 

India and many other countries of the world 
are at present beset by several difficult problems, 
such as adverse trade balances, currency and 
exchange troubles, deficit budgets, high cost of 
living and of production, shortage of capital, etc. 
The position of Switzerland m respect of these 
problems is well worth a study, because it throws 
some ligljf on the position of the other countries 
in tile same respect. Some useful information in 
this connection is available in the July, 1949 issue 
of the Quarterly Review published by the 
Skandinaviska Ranken. 

Although Switzerland has no coal, iron ore, or 
any other important ore and few other natural 
resources, and although its soil is not very fertile 
and has, therefore, to be largely used for cattle 
production, its accumulated wealth, per head of 
population, is the largest in the world, not except- 
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mg that of the U.S.A. Since the second world 
war, it is the only country in Europe, where the 
visitor finds normal supplies and a calm ai d 
resolute people determined to maintain their own 
way of living. The idea prevailing in the minds 
of some outsiders that Switzerland made a net 
profit out of the war is not at all correct. On the 
contrary, it has met with a net loss through the 
grant of credits, not likely to be repaid fully, and 
losses of capital in other countries, chiefly those 
of Eastern Europe. Its great advantage has been 
that its industries were not ravaged by the war 
and that the professional and industrial training 
of its young persons was not interrupted during 
the five years of war. Unlike many other 
countries, India also has had this advantage. 
Tourist traffic is not such an important source of 
the Swiss income as many outsiders believe it to be. 
The running of hotels is a risky business and many 
hotel owners have failed. The value of the ex- 
ports of mechanical engineering products, such 
as machines and tools, is alone a larger item than 
the entire income from th’e tourist traffic, on the 
credit side of the balance of payments of the 
country. Switzerland’s main advantage is its 
central geographical position which has given it 
excellent opportunities for trading with other 
countries, and of which it has made the fullest use 
for many years. India also possesses this advan- 
tage, although in a smaller degree, but it has not 
made much use of it so far. 

In the post-war period, the Swiss franc has been 
the most scarce or hardest currency in the world 
and at a premium in free markets even in relation 
to the dollar. In spite of the facts that there 
have been practically no restrictions on its im- 
ports and that its exports have consisted almost 
entirely of manufactured articles, some of which 
have been luxury articles, it has had no difficulty 
in maintaining equilibrium in its balance of pay- 
ments, and its gold reserves increased from 
4,500 million Swiss francs at the end of 1944 to 
45,800 million francs at the end of 1948. 

Meeting the Boom 

During the war, Switzerland had prepared 


plans for dealing with unemployment, if its eco- 
nomy was hit by a depression, after 1 ho cessation 
of hostilities. But when it found that a big 
boom, instead of a depression, suddenly o\ertook 
its economy after the war, it quickly adopted 
measures to deal with the new situation. The 
most notable of these were us follows : 

(1) The budget was not only balanced, but 
was made to yield an overall surplus, which 
amounted to 820 and 176 million Swiss francs in 
1947 and 1948, respectively, 

(2) The Swiss National Bank and the Swiss 
Treasury mopped up redundant liquid funds from 
the market by selling gold coins and burs of the 
value of 1,500 million Swiss francs. 

(8) The Swiss National Bank allowed the 
short-term interes t rates to rise by nearly 1 per 
# cent, and the long-term rates by one-fourth to 
one-half per cent. This rise helped to maintain 
equilibrium in the Swiss money and capital 
markets. 

(4) The Swiss National Bank lias declined 
to give its notes freely in exchange for gold or 
dollars. Consequently, two dollar rates haw 
been quoted in Switzerland, one at the official 
parity, applicable to commercial and a few other 
well-defined transactions, and the other, called 
the rate for financial dollars, applicable to trans- 
actions mainly representing movements of capital. 
In 1948 and the early months of 1949, the rate for 
financial dollars fluctuated at a discount of 5 to 
10 per cent, showing a continuous flow of capital 
to Switzerland. If the Swiss National Bank hud 
supplied Swiss currency against all the dollars 
offered to it, the resulting increase in the volume 
of currency and credit would have upset tin: 
restrictive policy of the Swiss authorities. The 
policy pursued by the Bank meant that those 
who sold dollars representing a movement of 
capital have had to secure Swiss francs already 
existing in the market, so that the inflow of 
capital has not brought about that increase in 
the volume of currency and credit which other 
wise would have taken place. 
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As the boom is now disappearing and demand 
lias slackened, several experts are now suggesting 
that the exchange and credit policies hitherto 
followed should he reversed and that financial 
dollars or gold should be accepted unreservedly 
by the Swiss National Bank, which should give 
Swiss francs in return at or very rear par. The 
authorities, which have always shown adequate 
flexibility of mind for modifyii g their policies 
quickly according to the Changes in the economic 
situation, arc now considering this suggestion. 
The above experience of Switzerland, however, 
shows that small changes in interest rates, etc., 
can be very effective, provided that the public 
finance of the country concerned is in a healthy 
condition. 

When the interest rates rose in 1948, the “ Dear 
Money ” policy was adversely criticised by some 
people. But the rates. soon eased on account of 
continued supplies of private savings, accumula- 
tions of liquid funds in connection with social 
insurance and influx of foreign capital. Long- 
term Federal bonds once more yielded less than 
8 per cent, and medium-term bonds only 2| to 
2| per cent. Flexibility thus operated in both 
directions. It seems that Switzerland has the 
lowest “ natural ” level of interest rates in the 
world. The fall in the rates of interest is not 
likely to produce any inflationary effect, as the 
boom is disappearing. The establishment of a 
single dollar rate at or very near par, as indicating 
progress towards the restoration of normal condi- 
tions, may induce Switzerland to resume its 
capital exports. 

During 1945, Switzerland had a favourable 
trade balance amounting to 249 million Swiss 
francs, because it helped other countries with its 
surplus of exports. But, from 194C, as goods had 
become more readily available in the world 
markets, Switzerland started to replenish its 
depleted stocks and to rebuild adequate reserves 
of fuel, raw materials, and other goods for secu- 
rity reasons. It also raised appreciably the 
general standard of living, which had been de- 
pressed a little by the war, All this led to a 


ubstantial increase of imports and to an adverse 
trade balance amounting to 747, 1,552, and 
1,564 million Swiss francs in 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
respectively. As, however, Switzerland is a 
creditor nation, the net deficit in its balance of 
payments varied between 200 and 400 million 
francs in each of these years. This amount was 
only a small part of its gold reserve, which, 
in spite of the excess of imports, continued to 
increase, on account of considerable influx of 
capital, which was attracted by its sound currency 
system. 

Although German competition has revived and 
the prices of some Swiss exports have gone down, 
unemployment in the country is very small, the 
number of unemployed being only 16,000 in the 
spring of 1949. The recovery in Germany 'will 
adversely affect some Swiss exports and a few 
special industries, which were established in 
Switzerland when Germany could not export, 
will have to be closed. But these difficulties 
have been foreseen and provided against. 

Peculiarity of Swiss Economic Organisation 

A special feature of Swiss industry is its divi- 
sion into a number of small and medium-sized 
concerns. The number of large concerns in 
the country is very small. In Basle, for ins- 
tance, there are four medium-sized companies 
producing chemicals, and the products of all 
of them enjoy international reputation. If 
such had been the case in a town in the TJ.S.A 
each of the Presidents of the four companies 
would have remained awake during a substan- 
tial part of the night, thinking of ways and 
means of buying up the other three. Any 
visitor to the Swiss sample Fair can quickly 
find out that the co-existence of many medium- 
sized concerns in the same branch of industry is a 
peculiarity of the Swiss economic organisation. 
This is entirely in accordance with the Swiss 
people’s mentality, which politically has resulted in 
the division of the small country into a number 
of autonomous cantons. The advantage of this 
system is that, in relation to the size of the country, 
it produces a large number of persons, who are 
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heads of independent % industrial and commer- 
cial concerns and whose capacity to perform 
very responsible duties is well -developed. 

Switzerland has proved that medium-sized 
concerns can carry out almost as much rational- 
isation as large concerns. The use of electri- 
city and motor lorries enables the former to 
obtain power and transport as cheaply as the 
latter. Moreover, a progressive improvement 
in the standard of life of the people leads to an 
expansion in the size of the market even in a 
small country. For instance there is enough 
demand for shoes in Switzerland to enable the 
existence of a highly rationalised shoe industry 
having more than one factory. It is true that* 
in a few industries (motor car, for instance), 
only large undertakings can manufacture goods 
most efficiently and that such concerns need 
a very large market. But, with the expansion of 
the world trade, an undertaking can become 
large, even in a small country, and export a 
considerable part of its production. 

The Swiss people say that it is often advan- 
tageous to be dependent on foreign markets, 
as then it is impossible to remain in an un- 
balanced position for long ; and that all people 
must be ready to adapt themselves to, changing 
circumstances, in order to prosper as, biologi- 
cally, flexibility, is necessary for survival. The 
Swiss have gradually developed a nice balance 
between attachment to their own way of life and 
readiness to adapt their economy, to the chang- 
ing conditions of the world. By their prosperity, 
they have taught other countries that huge 
concerns and big markets are often unnecessary 
for efficient production and a high standard 
of living, and that a small country dependent 
on exports can hold its own in the wprid even at 
present. Their example shows that the reorgan- 
isation needed by other countries need not 
necessarily be on the lines of the large-scale 
organisation prevailing in the U.S.A. If other 
countries can look forward to an era of peace, 
put their currencies and finance in order, with- 
out much delay and pursue a reasonable com- 


mercial policy, there is no resaon why they should 
not be able to follow in the footsteps of Switzer- 
land, 

32 STATES IN U.S.A. NOW HAVE LAWS 

PERMITTING DEFERRED POSTINGS 

The program which pointed out the benefits 

OF DEFERRED POSTING WAS BEGUN IN U VNKEKS 

Monthly in May, 1942. Progress toward 

AUNIVERSAL ADOPTION OF THIS TIME'S A VjMi 
METHOD IS PLEASING 

The progress made toward the adoption of 
deferred posting by American banks is revealed by 
the American Bankers Association in a survey 
which showed that, as of April 12, 1949, 32 states 
now have laws permitting the practice. In 
another state, the statute has passed the legisla- 
ture and is awaiting the governor’s signature. 
The enabling law was passed by 16 states during 
the current sessions of their legislators 

The deferred posting statute was enacted this 
session in Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Maine, Minnesota, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota and West Virginia, Mary- 
land is awaiting the governor’s signature. 

These states are added to the following which 
had some sort of deferred posting legislation prior 
•to the 1949 session — Alabama, California, Florida* 
Idaho, Illinois, ‘Massachusetts, Michigan, Neb- 
raska, New Mexico, Okalhoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

Following the adoption of the amendments to 
Regulation J, the Committee on 8 late Legislation 
of the A.B.A. provided the state bankers associa- 
tions with a proposed statute conforming to 
the amendments. It is this statute that has 
passed the 16 state legislatures thus far in 1949. 
In addition, Idaho, Nebraska, New Mexico, ami 
Utah have replaced their former laws with the 
A.B.A. recommended statute ; a bill to do m has 
been introduced in Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts. The Wisconsin legislature has passed such 
a bill and is awaiting the governors action. 
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Five states not having any form of deferred 
posting legislation are also considering the 
A.B.A.-proposed bill in their legislatures. They 
are Colorado, Connecticut, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Vermont. On April 1:2, all these legislatures 
were still in session. 

While the A.B.A.-proposed statute does not 
make deferred posting mandatory, it permits use 
of the practice, and if adopted, insures uniformity 
among the banks throughout the nation using 
deferred posting. 

Bankers Monthly began, in 1942, to give its 
readers the benefit of the experience of those 
banks which had experimented with delayed 
posting. It was discovered that many benefits 
were derived from posting all of the day’s work 
at one run. While the proof department is prov- 
ing today’s business, the book-keepers post 
yesterday’s items. 

This does not mean that the book-keepers are 
idle part of the day, but it does mean that there 
are fewer errors in posting, less work, and less 
stationery used. 

By the old plan of dribble posting, the state- 
ment of an active account might be taken out of 
the tray from two to five times for entering items 
as they arrived. Each time, the new balance had 
to be determined and the ledger sheet returned to 
the tray. Now, many banks are benefited by 
the plan of making only one posting a day to all 
accounts. 

In 1940, all but two clearing houses had rules 
requiring the immediate return of items on the 
day received, if they were dishonoured. Banks 
following the plan of delayed posting at that time 
were forced to have several people looking for 
dishonoured items all day long in order to deter- 
mine whether there were any items to be returned. 
This had to be done in order to meet the clearing- 
house rule. 

Delayed posting reduces the number of book- 
keepers needed because one person can handle 
about two or three times as many accounts. 

12 


It permits a synchronized movement of items 
from one department to another. 

It generally results in fewer posting errors. 

Employees like it because their work is easier 
and takes less time. 

It eliminates friction between departments 
caused by dribble posting which tends to delay 
inter-departmental work. 

Obviously, it saves money for the bank. 

For the benefit of those who have not studied 
the delayed posting plan, we may suggest that 
in brief, it generally is operated as follows : 

An entire day’s work is posted at one run. 

While the proof department is proving today’s 
business, the book-keepers are posting yesterday’s 
items;. 

Each ledger sheet is handled only once for all 
items for the day. A sorter usually sorts the 
items before they go to the book-keepers, although 
in some banks, the book-keeper makes the fine 
sort herself. 

Most banks post the following morning, 
although some banks have book-keepers come 
down in the afternoon or evening. 

THE GOLD GRAZE 

(a) Lure of the West was Gold 

With the discovery of a rich source of gold in 
the Sacramento valley in January 1848, the 
country was convulsed with the most feverish and 
uproarious migration in its history. The glitter- 
ing dream of the West had suddenly, unbelievably 
come true. “Soldiers are deserting their ranks,” 
wrote one eastern newspaper, “sailors their ships 
and everybody their employment. . . Some 
followed the overland routes to California ; others 
took ships, gambling that they would survive the 
stormy passage around the Horn. So great was 
the rush that during its first two crazy years, the 
population of California soared from 14,000 to 
100,000. 
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I hiding gold shattered the inhibitions of the shantags, ” dives where the women hung out. 
ost conventional easterners, they swarmed As more and more gold was found, living costs 
ito El Dorado, Sacramento and San Francisco, ky-rocketed. Room and .board even in cheap 
ambled, brawled and frequented the “ caffy Frisco hotels was $ 14 a day, while in the mining 



SOAP AD was typical of the many industrial advertisements 
capitalizing on the glamorous appeal of the gold rush. This one aims to 
show the remarkable value of one case of soap powder. 


camps at the ends of tortuous supply tails, eggs 
sold for a dollar a piece, flour for $ 100 a barrel. 
By 1856, however, the fever had begun to subside* 
The search for gold had transplanted a whole 
population which, 'contended' with its new 
•surroundings, was there to stay. 

> What fiijal ly joined the West and the East was 
the completion on May 10, 1869, of the great 
trans-continental rail-road. : Beginning in 1868, 
the Union Pacific laid its track westward while 
theCentral Pacific toiled east. They converged, 
in Promontory, Utah, where dignitaries assembled 
from East and West to watch the last spike 
pf pum gold driven home. 


(b) Gold in Lower Intestines 

Gold worth Rs. 36,000 has been recovered 
frdm inside the bodies of four Arabs who arrived 
frein the Persian Gulf by s.s. Barala recently. 
The .smuggled gold ingots, it is stated, Were 
plugged to the end of their alimentary canals and 
the Arabs, had to undergo an X-ray examination 
before the gold was recovered. 

Un der s imilar circumstances^ jgold worth 

Rs. 8,00,000 was recovered from ihsidfi the bodies 

of another gang of 40 Arabs who had arrived 
in Bombay from the Persian Gulf by S.S f Dwarka. 

• : i ( o ) Gold in Bottles 

American uncles, aunts, girl-friends, parents. 
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CORNED BEEF AD shows clean, 
well-fed miner. Average miner ate 
beans, potatoes and dried beef. 


and all on the short list for important presents, 
will hardly be able to cry with truth “ Just 
what I always wanted,” should rich donors give 
them the newest idea in gifts next Christmas. 
For the new-fangled notion is original, even if 
some recipients may think it dull, and be' dis- 
appointed, in the way of a child who prays nightly, 


certain. Certainly, for many people, half tin 
joy in getting a present comes from displaying 
it later in public. If bottling gold becomes realty 
popular, and householders start converting their 
objects d’art and other possessions into these 
krJekknaeks the world may' see renovation of 
the calculate-my-substance-at-a-glanee method 
used by the remote isle where large stones with 
holes in the middle still represent wealth, 

In presents, they say, it is the thought which 
counts, and somehow the thought behind these 
auric test tubes fails to please; It suggests an 
unhappy state of mind, panic in fact. It seeks 
neither to gratify, by providing some little luxury 
or bauble which the recipient would consider an 
unjustified extravagance if bought by himself ; 
or yet to satisfy, by fulfilling some specific need 
in the manner of a cheque or end of holidays 
tip. A gift of gold mohurs or sovereigns would 
be more engaging, bringing with it a flavour 
of. collectors 5 pieces . Something of 
beauty, say a Venetian goblet, modern or 
antique, rose-tinted or glowing iii jewel colours 
and shot through with gold* dust, would surely 
make a kinder gift than a bottle meant neither 
for looking at nor drinking from but enclosing 
more unrefined fear of the, future. If vulgarity 
is inescapable, a bath with golden taps, such 
as that built in the English home of a film star 
between wars, would be a worthier tribute to 
beauty than a flask of yellow metal which would 
not even serve to paint the lily. v,\- 


for a toy engine and gets instead a pair of woollen 
socks. Gold, packed in transparent bottles 
is to be sold: for Christmas gifts in the U.S.A this 
year. Each bottle is to contain 2J ozs. of unre- 
fined metal and will cost Rs. 380. The purpose 
s to give ; some little security io dear ones 
against a ieturn of inflation. 

The idea is in embryo, s o whether it will become 


The Indian ^ay of giving golden gifts is more 
graceful, woven perhaps into a sari border, oir, 
chosen from the jewellers store Of ' bracelet.^, 
anklets, earrings. These U.S. presents would 
lack any ^isuch;;charm^^;v1^ 

they would convfey little of the eager pibneering 
rapacity of a gold rush, nothing at all of the 
alchemist’s visionary delusion. And since dor. ors, 


more fashionable to put sbne Christmas bottles receivers, bottles and all must sooner or later, 

down in especially qon strpefed cellars, or to like chimney-sweepers, come to dust, more gaiety 

festoon them round the drawing room, or wear in the giving and less anxiety, -would 
them simply in the coat lapel or as a fob is un- appropriate. ; v 
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EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION ON SOUTH 
AFRICAN ECONOMY 

The* much dreaded .measure, devaluation, has 
become an accomplished fact. The way in 
which it was carried out by Britain bears testi- 
mony to the fact that the feelings and interests 
of the Commonwealth Countries take, as it were, 
a back-seat. Canada and the U.S.A. were in- 
formed about Britain’s decision to devalue the 
pound nearly a fortnight before its enforcement 
while India had barely a day’s interval. India 
along with other countries decided to devalue 
her currency. But at the same time it would 
have been better if she had also delinked the 
rupee from the sterling as Ceylon had done in 
respect of the Indian rupee. 

The effects of devaluation are rather slow to 
detect and unless suitable measures were adopted 
it may defeat its own purpose. But for one 
country at least it is a great blessing in disguise. 
Perhaps the South African barometer had detect- 
ed the devaluation of the pound long before 
the other countries even suspected, and this 
was why she did not press for a higher price for 
gold. The 44 writing up 95 of the gold price in 
terms of the currencies of many countries is a 
great boon to South Africa, the greatest gold 
producer. 

Devaluation has not only resulted in a greater 
price for gold, and lower pay limits, but also 
brought into availability increased present and 
potential ore tonnages. But due to labour 
shortage it may not be possible to increase corres- 
pondingly the tonnages milled. The rise in costs 
of about 10 per cent. t is due to an increase in : 
(a) European labour costs, { b ) native wages and 
costs, and (c) the cost of local and imported 
goods. 

Time and again South Africa complained that 
her overseas trade disequilibrium was primarily 
due to the decline in the purchasing value of gold. 
How does devaluation help in solving the prob- 
lem ? It does so partially. For by the devalua- 
tion of the pound her purchasing power has 
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increased by 44 per cent, with respect to the 
sterling area while dollar goods will now cost 
more in terms of the Union money. But al- 
ready the sterling prices of raw materials have 
been enhanced so as to peg them up with their 
dollar equivalent. 

Yes, as the following tables show, devaluation 
has changed the trend of South African trade 
to a marked extent. 

A. 1948 (Exclxtding Gold) £. S. A. Millions 


Non- Sterling Total 
Sterling 


Merchandise Imports 
„ Exports . . 

212 

60 

13 

71 

351 

131 

— 

152 — 

68 

— 220 

„ Invisibles „ — 

29 — 

17 

— 46' 

Balance . . — 

181 — 

85 

— 266 

B. — 1949 (6 Months 
Gold) £. S. 

to June) Excluding 
A. Millions. 

— Non- Sterling 

Sterling 

Total 

Merchandise Imports 

78 

96 

174 

„ Exports . 

81 

37 

68 



47 — 

59 

— 106 

„ Invisibles „ — - 

10 — 

10 

— 20 

Balance . . — 

57 — 

69 

— 126 


It is estimated that South Africa could pay 
the foreign exchange allocations to the extent 
of £. 55 million from current exports. 

Taking the factors attendant on devaluation 
into consideration South Africa feels that the 
trend of her trade should be switched over from 
the 6 hard ’ to the 4 soft * currency sphere. 
Britain is anxious to encourage this trend there- 
by making herself a potential purchaser of the 
South African gold. Hitherto, the U.S.A. has 
been taking as much as 50 per cent, of the gold 
produced in South Africa while her purchases of 
platinum and diamonds had been indeed great. 
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It is estimated that the South African exports 
/ould accrue to the country a gain ranging 
>etween £. 30 and £. 50 millions of which £. 25 
o £. 35 millions would be realised from gold. 
Hill, the Union Government does not envisage 
,he removal of import controls. They are to 
3e there for at least some time and “ there cannot 
be any reduction as far as hard currency areas 
are concerned. 55 The foreign exchange allocat- 
ed for 1950 to the Sterling and the dollar area 
are £. 25 and £. 15 millions respectively. 

Having got a handsome windfall from the 
goldmines at the crucial stage of the malaise 
of adverse balances, the problem is how best 
could it be utilised to remove the adverse trench 
While both the U.K. and the U.S.A, are stm ing 
to make the best of the situation by diverting 
towards them as much gold as possible. South 
Africa is anxious, in one way, to utilise a part 
of the current gold production to replenish the 
dwindled reserves, and on the other, to en- 
courage capital inflow from the U.K., U.S.A. 
and eveii Switzerland. This may make the 
Government undertake once again capital works 


which she had perlorce to stop on account of a 
stringent money market. 

Devaluation is indeed a groat boon to South 
Africa. But how iar and how long sfu will be 
m this enviable position will depend on the 
Government’s prudent handling o{ the prob 
lems created by devaluation, and the Butish 
policy. To make devaluation succeed, the Bri- 
tish Prime Minister, Mr. \ttke, lias announced 
an austerity plan h\ which aush ritv cuts were 
made on the defence bill, housing expenditure 
and national health, totalling a net saung ot 
£. 280 millions. These Butish eeouorm mea 
sures and the otheis which would follow suit 
by various other countries will ultimately bring 
the countries to tin* same position as they were 
prior to devaluation. South Africa would not 
prove an exception. Nevertheless, if would be 
better it South Africa speedily consolidates her 
position faced as she is with tin* least amount oj 
sum lice and an unexpected suiplus. 

Miss II. Vm \n u N\rm . 
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FIRST FRUITS OF DEVALUATION 

Wholesale price index figures for October, 
1949, are not yet available for India, but the 
first fruits of Devaluation are crystal clear from 
the following figures relating to Britain. The 
authorities in India have been wishing very 
piously that Devaluation should not raise the 
cost of living and the prices of industrial raw 
materials, but British experience cannot but 
be reflected in India also. 

The full effect of devaluation on prices is 
reflected in the Board of Trade Index for whole- 
sale prices for October which, at 236.1 was 

2.8 per cent, higher than in the previous month, 
and 1 .8 per cent, above the previous peak value 
of June. 

Compared with 1938, the index for all articles 
has now risen by 132.8 per cent., that for in- 
dustrial materials and manufactures by 142.3 
per cent,, and that for food and tobacco by 
115,3 per cent. 

Among the food and tobacco group, the index 
for which, reinforced by seasonal rises in fruit 
and vegetable prices, rose by 4 . 9 per cent., higher 
prices for wheat and wheat products introduced 
on September 24, were mainly responsible for 
a rise of 12 per cent, in the index for the cereals 
section. 

Average prices of tomatoes and apples ro*e 
in the month by 74 per cent, and 24 per cent, 
respectively, while potatoes and onions were 
also dearer by 2.9 and 7.5 per cent. These 
changes, together with a 4.8 per cent, rise in 
the prices of coffee, caused the “ other food and 
tobacco M section of the index to rise by 3.6 
per cent, compared with September. 

The only changes in the index for the iron 
and steel section of the industrial materials 
were those of 3 . 0 and 0 . 6 per cent, in the prices 
of tinplates and galvanised corrugated sheets 
respectively, lifting the index for this section 
by 0.1 per cent. 

Despite reductions during the month under 


review in the Ministry of Supply, selling prices 
of lead and zinc, the monthly average prices of 
these non-ferrous metals were higher than in 
September by 11 per cent, and 11.5 per cent, 
respectively. Together with the increased pri- 
ces of copper, tin, aluminium and nickel as a 
result of the carry-over of the rises in the pre- 
vious month, the non-ferrous metals section 
index rose by 15.1 per cent. 

The monthly average prices of Giza and 
American middling cottons rose by 14.9 and 
12.4 per cent, during the month, and the cotton 
section index was therefore up, by 6. 1 per cent. 
Steady increases in wool and yarn prices follow- 
ing devaluation lifted the index for the wool 
section to 7.7 per cent, above the figure 4 for 
the previous month. 

Raw Silk Dearer 

An increase of 21.4 per cent, in the price of 
raw silk, together with increases of 6.6 and 

9.9 per cent, in linen line and tow- weft yarn 
prices, quotations for which were again available 
at the beginning of the month following their 
suspension after devaluation, lifted the index 
for the “ other textiles ’* section by 4.8 per cent, 
to 173.6. 

Monthly average increases of 2.7, t.0, anti 

2.9 per cent, respectively in the prices of motor 
spirit, fuel oil, and kerosene, together with 
a higher pool lubricating oil price were the 
main factors raising the index for the *• chemi- 
cals and oils 59 section by 1.7 per cent, to 191 .5 
per cent. 

Reductions in the prices of paper-making 
materials coming into effect on October 1 
caused a fall of 8.3 per 1 cent, in the index for 
u miscellaneous ” section. 
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The index for the industrial materials and The following table gives the index numbers 

manufactures group as a whole rose over the and percentage changes in each of the cpmmo- 
month by 1.7 per cent. dity groups: — 


Index No. Percentage changes compared with 


Group 


Oct. 1949 

Sep. 1949 

Oct. 1948 

Year 193t 

Cereals 

* . 

227.8 

+ 

12.1 

+ 

29.8 

+106.8 

Meat, fish and eggs 


166.7 


* 

+ 20.9 

+ 94.0 

Other food & tobacco 


282.5 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

5.0 

+ 138.4 

Total — Food and Tobacco 

209.4 

+ 

4.9 

+ 16.5 

+ 115.8 

r~ 


305.3 


* 

+ 

1.2 

+ 147.9 

Iron and Steel 


257.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

8.9 

+ 85.4 

Non-ferrous metals 


276.2 

+ 

15.1 

+ 

6.8 

+192.6 

Cotton 


342.8 

+ 

6.4 

+ 

15,4 

+ 309.8 

Wool 


317.2 

+ 

7.7 

+ 

16.7 

*+212.8 

Other Textiles 


173.6 

+ 

4.8 

+ 

2.7 

+ 152.7 

Chemicals and Oils 


191.5 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

0.7 

+ 102.2 

Miscellaneous 


242.5 

+ 

3.3 

— 

9.0 

+160.1 

Total — Industrial Materials and Mfs. 


250.7 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

3.0 

+ 142.3 

Total — All Articles 


236.1 

+ 

2.8 

+ 

7.4 

+132.8 

Industrial Materials ( etccl.Juel ) .* — 








Basic materials 

• • 

290.7 

+ 

1.8 

— 

2,9 

+ 213.0 

Intermediate prodcts. 

♦ * 

266.0 

+ 

2.5 

+ 

6.2 

+ 154.6 

Mofd. articles 

• * 

225.3 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

5.5 

+ 100.1 

Building materials 

• * 

226.8 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

2,2 

+118.0 

* 

No appreciable change. 
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LIRA’S FUTURE : PRESENT TENDEN- 
CIES 

Many countries received the announcement of 
the devaluation of the pound with great surprise 
for the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, even after returning from the 
Washington Conference denied any such move. 
But nonetheless the economic barometers of 
many countries were recording the trends ever 
since the dollar crisis talks began in England. 
And it is this that made Italy, among the few 
other countries to receive the news of devaluation 
on 18th September with the least amount of 
surprise. In Italy the Italian Exchange Control 
foresaw such a move some weeks before the formal 
announcement and it is this that made the 
Bourses to be kept open even while the other 
banks closed in different countries, and normal 
exports and stock movements were carried out. 

The Lira was not given an international value 
even when Italy became a member of the I.M.F. 
That is to say that Italy never declared the 
official parity of the Lira to the I.M.F. and it 
was allowed to seek its own level. Hence, while 
as many countries as twenty -five devalued their 
currencies after September 18, Italy did not see 
the reason for doing so. Prior to devaluation 
the official rate of the Lira was to be that estab- 
lished by the Bourses before a month. Thus 
it was the Bourses which were responsible for the 
fixation of the parity of the Lira within the limits 
of 850 and 750 Lire to the $. The maximum of 
650 was reached soon after devaluation but this 
tendency was taken into account by the Govern- 
ment brokers who by their timely action checked 
it bringing it down to 632. Such action could 
be taken promptly by the Government because 
of the accumulation of reserves by means of a 
mechanism whereby the export of dollars could 
be utilised only for imports which were licensed, 
and if such a licence was not obtained, the dollars 
had to be sold back to the Exchange Control 
within 60 days. But the dollar rate declined still 
further to 632 Lire to the $. 

The question is whether Italy should devalue 


her currency to the extent of 10 per cent, or 
should allow the Lira freedom to establish its 
own parity. Italian industrialists and exporters 
favour devaluation so that Italy could compete 
with the others on favourable terms in the export 
market. But Prof. E. Corbino is of the opinion 
that the Lire-$, rate should be devalued to the 
extent of 2 per cent, in comparison with pre- 
devaluation rate of Lire 575 to the 8. 

The trend of Italian exports show that she has 
more than doubled her exports to the sterling 
area compared to last year while her exports to 
the U.S.A. have been reduced. Her exports to 
the U.S.A. were only 4 per cent, of the total 
exports in the first two quarters of 1914), while 
they were II per cent, in 1948 ; and her imports 
were 37 per cent, and 35 per cent, in the first 
two quarters of 1949 and for the year 1948 
respectively. 

Italy is anxious to switch over her exports to 
the U.S. rather than continue mainly with the 
sterling area. In order to carry out this she 
has to either devalue her currency against the 
dollar, at the same time maintaining the dollar- 
sterling cross rate or abandon the cross-rate 
while maintaining the same dollar rate. The 
second if agreed to by the U.S.A. may mean the 
expulsion of Italy from the Sterling Transferable 
Account Area while the first even while assuring 
continuity of her exports would enhance the 
inflationary pressure. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement regarding the 
cross-rate expires on December 31. And the 
financial experts in Italy think that the Italian 
Government would abrogate the dollar-stcriing 
cross-rate and authorise the Bourses to quote an 
export rate higher, to the extent of 10-15 per 
cent, with regard to the lira-sterling exchange 
rate. Such a procedure would not only encourage 
her export trade but would also remove the ills 
that are directly the results of pegging the 
currency to the sterling. The efficacy, stability 
and profitableness of such a system is to be 
watched with the greatest amount of interest by 
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all those countries in the sterling area whose 
currencies are pegged to the British. In these 
circumstances it would be well if India took 


cognizance of the results attained by Ceylon by 
delinking her rupee from the Indian rupee* 

(Miss) R. Vithabai Naidu. 

ECONOMIC FANTASY BY MR. LOW 



Low, Woitd copyright by arrangement with 
The London Evening Standabd. 


CROP AND CATTLE INSURANCE 
IN INDIA 

The following is the summary of conclusions of 
the report of Crop and Cattle Insurance submitted 
to the Central Ministry of Agriculture by Mr. G.S. 
Priolkar, who was appointed Officer on Special 
Duty, a year ago, to work out detailed experi* 
mental schemes on the subjects. 

Crop Insurance 

A scheme of all-risk Crop Insurance under 
which protection is given against all crop hazards 
bey opd the control of insured is recommended, 


An approach on the basis of a pilot scheme on 
a limited but adequate scale, under which insur- 
ance is limited to selected crops and selected areas 
may be considered as essential. 

The form of the contract may be as follows : — 

(а) The indemnity will be equal to two- 
thirds of the shortfall of the actual yield from 
specified percentage of the long-term average 
yield. 

(б) In case of losses due to widespread 
* general calamities ’ the indemnity may be paid 
on the basis of the seasonal condition of a suitably 
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fined ‘ area ’ in which the farm is situated, 
ns will be supplemented in case of losses due to 
ocal calamities’ like hail. Hood or locusts In- 
demnities payable on the basis of the seasonal 
indition of the insured farm itself. 

The work of ascertaining the average yield of 
i ‘ area ’ in connection with adjusting crop losses 
ay be carried out through the precise and objee- 
ve method of a crop cutting survey on the 
•inciple of random • sampling. The work in 
mnection with such surveys could with advan- 
ce replace the present functions of the revenue 
gencies. 

In Indian conditions, a compulsory scheme of 
rop Insurance has considerable theoretical and 
ractical advantages. However, it is also felt 
aat a compulsory scheme may not be immediate- 
f feasible and may be misconstrued as additional 
axation and resented. Opinions of the Provin- 
ial Governments about the feasibility of a com- 
iulsory scheme may be obtained. 

In any ease the pilot scheme could with advant- 
,ge work on a compulsory basis in at least certain 
ireas. Certain areas protected by irrigation or 
,y gn assured rainfall may be suitable for operat- 
ng a compulsory scheme. 

Compulsion may be limited to only a fraction, 
such as one half, of the maximum permissible 
jenefit, and the remaining part may be left; to be 
covered by the insured at his opinion. Further, 
impulsion may apply to only holdings larger 
■ha.« a certain minimum size to be prescribed in 
Jifferent areas. 

A State subsidy to the scheme sufficient to 
cover the expenses of administration is recom- 
mended. Consideration may also be given to 
giving an additional subsidy during the pilot 
scheme stage as an inducement to insure. 

The different sources of agricultural statistics 
in India will have to be utilised in combination for 
determining premium, rates and insurance cover- 
ages. A suitable method which may facilitate 
this and has certain other advantages is suggested. 


The data from Government agricultural farms 
may supply reliable estimates of seasonal ^in- 
ability. This may perhaps be supplemented by 
ins estimations into unpublished seasonal factors 
relating to the priniarv units in respect ol which 
they are reported. The stability of seasonal 
variability in respect of \arious regions and crops 
suggests that a uniform premium rate in each 
region may be feasible. The average 1<*\ (d of 
yields in different areas will base to ho deter- 
mined on the basis of official statistics of normal 
outturns and results of crop cutting sur\e\s 
recently carried out. In\ estimations nun be 
made on the basis of the \ ields obtained during 
such surveys to test the performance of various 
revenue soil classes so as to test the utility of 
revenue soil classification for demarcating 4 ureas/ 
The ancillary statistics obtained in connection 
with these surveys may also enable allowance to 
be made for types of various areas as may be needed 
in relation to the dates of various agricultural 
operations* the costs of various stages of produc- 
tion, nature and incidence of crop hazards, etc. 

During the pilot scheme stage data may have 
to be collected to strengthen the statistical basis 
of the scheme. The relevant information ma\ be 
obtained as ancillary data in connection with 
crop-cutting surveys suggested for the purjHisc of 
crop-loss adjustment. 

It will be desirable to insure more tint i one 
crop and to spread the areas of operation in res- 
pect of each crop over widely spaced geographical 
regions. 

The possibility of insuring two loud crops, viz,, 
rice and wheat, and two commercial crops, viz., 
cotton and sugarcane, may be studied in the 
first instance. 

Insurance in respect of each crop may be offered 
in all the major producing provinces ; and in each 
such province in representative areas in regions 
of concentrated production, j-uoh areas are 
indicated. 

It may be necessary to exclude the permanently 
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settled areas and East Punjab from the operation 
of the scheme in the first instance. 

Insurance operations in respect of each crop 
may he limited to a maximum of 20 Revenue 
Inspectors’ circles. The following distribution of 
areas over the different provinces may be sug- 
gested. 


Commodity Madras Bombay U. P. C.P. & 





Berar 

Rice 

12 

* . 

4 4 

Wheat 

i 

. . 

12 4 

Cotton 

1 

8 

6 

Sugarcane . 



10 

In case of a 

compulsory scheme, it may suffice 


to provide insurance in one circle in each region 
and the area of operation may be reduced to 
nearly a half. 

During the experimental stage, the scheme 
should be entirely State-managed ; but local co- 
operative societies could help in the work of selling 
insurance and publicity on a commission basis. 
The held agencies of the agricultural departments 
may also help in popularising the scheme and in 
connection with preliminary studies. The more 
extensive field agency of the revenue department 
could be depended on primary field work. The 
patwari could receive premiums, cheek acreages, 
carry out routine inspections and the work of 
sample harvesting in connection with annual 
crop-surveys may replace his norma 7 routine. 

The operation of the scheme in each province 
may be placed in charge of a Crop Insurance 
Officer. He will maintain records, receive pre- 
miums and keep accounts, process claims, and 
supervise work at all levels. He will also organise 
the collection of statistics required for operation 
of the scheme and its extension. He will be help- 
ed by clerical staff at his headquarters and by 
Crop Insurance Assistants one of which may be 
stationed in each centre in which it is proposed 
to operate the scheme. 


The Provincial Crop Insurance Officers will be 
responsible to a central office where plans of 
insurance and suitable actual basis will be evolv- 
ed ; statistics collected and analysed ; premiums 
and insurance coverages for different regions 
ascertained ; the working of the scheme reviewed 
and the question of its extension decided. 

While in course of time work of the suggested 
crop cutting surveys may form part of the revenue 
agencies, during the pilot scheme stage very ade- 
quate supervision over the work of sample har- 
vesting may be provided. This may be done by 
appointing supervisors during the harvesting 
season. Recruitment of persons of experience 
and standing as Supervisoi's may be done through 
popular bodies in respective centres and a suitable 
honorarium may be paid to such persons. It may 
be advisable to associate advisory committees 
consisting of officials and non-officials in each 
centre with the working of the scheme. 

During the pilot scheme stage it may be advis- 
able to avoid setting up such reserves in view of 
tiie limited scale of operations. The operatons 
may be carried out in terms of current cash equi- 
valents and Government may bear the impact of 
any adverse movements of prices. 

Cattle Insurance 

Before inaugurating a Pilot Scheme of Cattle 
Insurance, it will be advisable to undertake 
investigations into mortality of cattle of differ- 
ent classes in different regions. 

A valuable source of data for this purpose may 
be found in the records of the Military Dairy 
Farms and other Government Cattle Farms in 
India. The data so obtained may be supple- 
mented by information obtained through sample 
enquiries in the areas of operations of the scheme. 
A detailed procedure for such investigations is 
outlined. 

In India Cattle Insurance will have to provide 
protection against losses due to contagious 
diseases. 
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The incidence of contagious disease varies con- 
siderably between different classes of animals 
and between different areas. Areas in which 
the incidence is comparatively lighter may be 
selected for the operation of the pilot schemes. 

In addition, provision may be made for regular 
and compulsory protection of all insured animals 
against rinderpest by, the serum Simultaneous 
method in all cases, and against anthrax 
haemorrhagic* septicsemi i and black-quarter 
at least in those tracts where these diseases are 
of most common occurrence. Protection may 
be provided by the Veterinary Departments 
concerned without any charge for inoculation, 
serum, etc. 

The existing field agencies of the Provincial 
Veterinary Departments cannot be considered 
as adequate for providing necessary veterinary 
facilities in connection with a scheme of Cattle 
Insurance. Additional facilitie will have to 
be provided in the areas of operation of the 
scheme. 

A form of contract of Cattle Insurance, under 
which the benefit is payable not only on death 
of the animal during a prescribed period but 
also on its surviving that period, is described. 
This may prove more popular in India as com- 
pared with the usual form of term insurance 
contract and may be tried in selected areas 
according to local preferences. 

In view of the objectives of a pilot scheme of 
Cattle Insurance it would be advisable to spread 
the operations of the scheme to selected centres 
in different provinces instead of confining the 
operations to a single province. 

Insurance may be offered in two types of 
centres. In rural centres insurance may be 
confined to working bullocks between specified 
age limits. In urban centres, comprising of 
cities and surrounding areas, insurance may be 
extended to milch animals also. 

Six rural centres and six urban centres are 
suggested for the operation of the pilot scheme. 


The actual selection of the areas may be done 
in consultation with the Provincial Governments 
concerned. It will be desirable to have 1,000 
to 2,000 insured animals in each centre. A 
rural centre may comprise an area of approx- 
imately 300 sq. miles. An urban centre may 
include the city and an area within a distance 
of 5 miles from the City. 

A pilot scheme of Cattle Insurance could be 
operated through Co-operative Insurance Socie- 
ties, with State-aid in various forms, or as a 
purely State-managed scheme. In view of the 
nature of considerations that must guide the 
choice, it may be advisable to obtain opinions 
of Provincial Governments on this point. A 
suitable machinery for operation of the pilot 
scheme is outlined in respect of each form of 
organisation. 

The following machinery is suggested for oper- 
ating a pilot scheme administered through Cattle 
Insurance Societies : — 

(a) Three Co-operative Societies may oper- 
ate in each rural centre, each with an area 
of operation of about 100 sq. miles. A single 
society may operate in an urban centre. There 
will thus be 18 rural societies and 0 urban 
societies : — 

(b) The societies may be given Govern- 
ment help in the following forms during the 
pilot scheme stage : 

(0 An Establishment Grant may be given 
to each Society at inception, which, to- 
gether with the share capital of the society, 
will form the nucleus of a reserve fund. 

(«) Veterinary help of all kinds may he 
provided free of cost to the insured by the 
Veterinary Departments concerned. 

(«0 Government may reinsure half the 
risk in respect of each policy, on receiving 
half the premium from the society. 

(iv) Government may also make annual 
grants for secretarial expenses. 
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(u) In addition to this Government may 
guarantee interest-free loans to the societies 
during those years when the funds of the 
society are found inadequate to pay the 
claims. 

(c) The administrative staff may comprise 
the following : 

(i) A full-time Cattle Insurance Officer 
in each province assisted by a clerk and 
peon. He will be a veterinarian. 

(ii) A Manager of Cattle Insurance at 
the Centre, assisted by an Accountant, 
two clerks, a stenographer and two peons, 
he may be guided by a Central Directing 
Committee. 

The following machinery is suggested for 
operating a completely State-managed pilot 
scheme. 

Each rural and urban centre may be placed 
in charge of a Cattle Insurance Officer, who may 
be assisted by a clerk and a peon. The Officer 
will be a veterinarian and will work in close 


14 


co-operation with Veterinary Department con- 
cerned. 

Further, each centre may be divided into 3 
sub-centres, and a stock-supervisor who will 
form part of the normal field agencies of the 
provincial Veterinary Department will be made 
available in each sub-centre to perform the field 
operations in connection with the Cattle Insur- 
ance scheme. The Stock supervisor will be 
paid a small honorarium for his services. 

The work of selling insurance may be organ- 
ised by appointing agents, who may be in- 
dividuals or institutions like co-operative societ- 
ies, on a commission basis. 

Expert cattle-owners belonging to the res- 
pective areas may be associated with the work 
of valuation of animals, and remunerated with 
an honorarium. 

Death of insured animals may be required to 
be vouched and certified by persons of experience 
and standing in the respective areas. A panel 
of such persons may be formed in each area and 
a small fee paid in respect of each certificate. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES IN HYDERABAD 

Broadcast Talk by Hon’ble Mr. P. H. Krishna 
Rao, Member, Hyderabad Government 

The very existence of food control and ration- 
ing proves that something is wrong with our food 
supplies. There would be no need for rationing 
if supplies are adequate. Even today, in one 
world, if what the world produces is properly 
distributed, there would probably be no insuffi- 
ciency. But, due to various causes, some parts 
can and do produce more than they need and 
other parts cannot produce all they need. We 
have not evolved a system whereby humanity is 
considered as an indivisible whole. It is cut up 
into nations who place what are called national 
interests before human interests and who are 
only too ready to exploit the difficulties of others 
for their own advantage. That is the root cause 
of our trouble. 

India which is a small world in itself is not free 
from this sin. In spite of tall talk about India 
being one, and our being Indians first and last, 
we are thinking, even more than before, in terms 
of provinces and states, languages, areas and 
culLures ; and our provincial or parochial patriot- 
ism, as opposed to Indian patriotism, is judged 
by what we can get for our own little area at the 
expense of our neighbours or of India. Some 
administrations grow much more than they need. 
Some other administrations cannot conceivably 
at any time produce all they need. But, the 
spirit is lacking, in surplus areas, for mopping 
up all the surplus and place it at the disposal of 
the deficit areas. There is a tendency to minimise 
their resources in order to escape responsibility 
for supplies. Even the deficit areas cannot leally 
be as deficit as they profess to be. Instead of 
improving their production or securing the sur- 
plus with some for making available to others, 
it is much easier to shout that people will starve 
if some one else will not come to their rescue. 
This tendency will persist so long as there is some 


chance that the shouting will give somethin. 

The Government of India have, therefore, de- 
cided irrevocably that after 1051, India will not 
depend on outside help for her food, and all pro- 
vinces and states have endorsed that determina- 
tion. There will not be any question thereafter 
of any part of India looking to the Centre, as it is 
called, for assistance. 

Hyderabad, like other States and Provinces, 
must make every endeavour to be self-supporting 
and there is no reason why she should not succeed. 
The density of population is less than two hundred 
to the square mile. The extent under cultivation 
is about one acre and a half per capita, and 
that actually under food crops is one acre per 
capita. Even with an average yield of four 
maunds per acre, this ought to suffice. Hyder- 
abad, as a matter of fact, was self-supporting 
before the war except in the matter of rice and 
wheat. It was at the same time surplus in pulses 
and groundnut and cotton. The shortage in 
cereals was made up by pulses and the imports of 
rice and wheat was more than made up by the 
export of groundnut and cotton. It N only the 
disturbed conditions during the last two years 
and the unfavourable seasons of last year that 
have upset its economy. With the restoration of 
law and order and two normal years in succession, 
Hyderabad is bound to become self-supporting 
again. 

The production of rice must no doubt increase 
either by growing more per acre or by bringing 
more land under rice by improving irrigation. 
There is scope for both in Hyderabad. Land- 
holders with resources in labour, cattle and 
manure are even now able to produce more pel 
acre than the petty land-holders with limited 
resources. 

If the land-holders are to be liquidated, some 
method of still having large landed estates- -saj 
State Farms or Co-operative Farms- -will hav< 
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to be devised if production is not to suffer. The 
days ofi lie small subsistence farmer who worked 
out his livelihood by scraping half a dozen acres 
with wooden plough are definitely past. We are 
now in the days when agriculture has to be prac- 
tised as a large-scale industry with modern 
machinery, adequate capital, and competent 
technical skill, if we have to produce enough for 
our own consumption. The conflicting objects 
of disinflation and of assuring an economic return 
to the agriculturist by stabilising a reasonable 
price are not going to be achieved by controls or 
fixing of ad hoc prices. The only way is to im- 
prove production per capita by all possible means. 

Large schemes of irrigation are on hand which 
will increase the area irrigated by more than four 
lakhs acres within the next five years at a total 
cost of about rupees ten crores. At the same 
time, measures are on foot for bringing under the 
plough all land already commanded by such 
sources. This is estimated to increase our pro- 
duction by sixty thousand tons in the next two 
or three years. 

The area under wheat has been going down 
year after year during the last decade, so much 
so that it is less than half of what it was only 
five years ago, mainly due to a disease called 
Rust. We have imported twelve thousand 
tons of wheat seed this year to increase the 
urea under wheat. 

Given good monsoons, the areas under jawar 
and bajra are bound to increase. The prospects 
for Hyderabad are, therefore, after all, not so 
gloomy. 

But, what is to be done to tide over the present 
crisis say until the next harvest, even granting 
that it is going to be quite satisfactory? The 
answer is obvious. Every one must realise the 
inevitable, and brace himself to do his part. 
The Hyderabad Food Advisory Committee issued 
appeals sometime ago to the cultivator and the 
trader calling upon them to do their duty. 
I too appealed from the Aurangabad Radio 
or people to work and work more as I 


found there was a dangerous tendency to expect 
something for nothing, to expect more wages for 
less work, and to gain an advantage for oneself 
even at the expense of another. More produc- 
tive work is the only solution for our problems. 
I am now calling upon every individual to do his 
bit both in his own interest and in the interests 
of society. Kill the black-market. This will 
involve self-denial to begin with ; but, it will pay 
dividends very soon. If the cultivator with- 
holds grain from Government in the hope that 
he will get a much better price from the trader 
and if the trader sells in the black-market at 
exorbitant price, it is the common consumer that 
has given room for it. Your first duty is to refuse 
to buy in the black-market. Your second duty 
is to give information to the appropriate author- 
ities about hoarding and black-marketing. As 
an incentive to do what is obviously your duty. 
Government are offering liberal rewards for those 
who give such information. The public response, 
I am sorry to say, is still inadequate. Your third 
duty is to prevent smuggling. Government are 
determined to enforce control measures with 
vigour to achieve their object of giving to the 
common man his food at reasonable prices. We 
want your co-operation in the matter. 

Another direction in which you can help is by 
tightening your belts. While it is the duty of 
Government to feed the people, it must not be 
at any cost, no more than you should feed your 
family on borrowed money. Hyderabad is pay- 
ing a crore of rupees annually for rice and wheat 
imported at two to three times the price we pay 
for local producers. This is the sure road to 
bankruptcy, and it cannot go on indefinitely. 
So, if you cannot produce more rice or wheat or 
until you do so you must learn to do without it. 

The first step to take is, therefore, to reduce the 
rice ration. You may be surprised to hear that 
there are some categories of workers in the State 
who are receiving 16 ozs. of rice per day by some 
former dispensation while the common man can- 
not have even 6 ozs. One of the things that 
emerged from the discussions at the recent Food 
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Conference in Delhi is that in no case should the 
rice ration exceed 6 ozs. per capita when other 
substitute foods can t be found. This is one of 
the first things to be implemented here. I trust 
that labour and their leaders will realise their 
duty to the country in this respect and co-operate 
with Government. 

The second point is to remember in this third 
year of our independence the sage words of the 
Father of the Nation. If our shortage is only 
5 to 10 per cent., the solution is in the hands of 
every one of us, and all of us can contribute 
towards it. We have only to fast once a fort- 
night. And our elders have made provision for 
it by the institution of fasting on Ekadasi. 
Cannot we observe it, if not on religious grounds, 
at least on grounds of economy and health? 
Then, there is the custom for several people to 
give up the night meal on Thursdays and Fridays. 
This has only to become general, at least in the 
case of the educated and thinking classes. We 
may give up cereals, especially rice and wheat 
on those days. It is not too much to ask. I 
find that some Governments have already en*’ 
forced this by cutting down the cereal ration for 
a week in each month. But, I would welcome 
public support before any such measure is adopt- 
ed here. I find already signs of such support by 
certain resolutions that have been forwarded 
to me. 

We have, no doubt, the problem of food facing 
us today. But, it is not insoluble. More irriga- 
tion works by Government, more work by the 
workers and peasants, a better sense of service 
rather than of self-interest on the part of hoarders 
and traders, and a certain sense of duty and self- 
denial on the part of every citizen will make the 
solution easy. Let all of us follow the teachings 
of the Mahatma instead of merely taking his name 
in vain. 

MAIN OUTLINES FOR INTENSIVE 
RURAL ECONOMIC SURVEYS IN 
HYDERABAD 

1. Introduction 

2. Map of the village, utilisation of land and 


irrigation : unutilised available resources ; 
ways and means of obtaining maximum 
yield out of the land : potential resources; 
communication and transport facilities. 
(Estimate of the average cost of sinking 
a well). 

8. The agricultural land— holdings and tenan- 
cies : division and fragmentation of occu- 
pancy and cultivation of holdings : ag- 
ricultural economic units necessary, tak- 
ing into view the capabilities of the 
soils in various parts of the area. 

4. Implements, manures and processes of 
cultivation. 

5. Agricultural stock — census of (‘attic : clas- 
sification of cattle into useful and useless : 
ways and means of improving the cattle 
stock. 

6. Crops — food and cash — and their rotation : 
seeds. 

7. Rents — Land Revenue and its incidence ; 
nominal and real rents : tenancy agree- 
ments. 

8. Wages — nominal and real labour con- 
ditions * 

9. Marketing, warehousing and prices — 
official and net (mixing up of Banking 
and Trade). 

10. Mortgages (including Taecavi), sales and 
redemptions : land transfers : of her debt 
burden (secured and imsceured)— rates 
of interest — nominal and real. 

11. Banking and Credit : Co-operative Socie- 
ties : savings and their utilisation, 

12. Agricultural costs and yields: yield per 
acre according to the last settlement; 
financial aid needed by the villagers per 
acre to attain maximum yield of various 
cash and food crops. 
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13, Industries — main and subsidiary: cash 
crops locally consumed or exported in 
raw, semi-manufactured or manufactured 
condition : existing industries for utiliza- 
tion of cash crop produced and capital 
invested : industries that must be built 
up for complete utilization of cash crop 
produced : local capital available for 
development of these industries and out- 
side capital that must be attracted : 
what return the capital invested in the 
existing industries is paying, 

14, Family budgets : the balance sheet of 
the village — individually and collectively. 


15. Population and occupations : Abadi and 
sanitation : births and deaths : educa- 
tion and litigation, 

36. Existing percentage of literacy and pro- 
posal for improving literacy in the rural 
areas. 

17. Conclusion. 

Appendices : 

1. The annual time-table of work of six 
peasant proprietors. 

2. Scope for debt conciliation and clearance 
through a Land Mortgage Bank. 


LIST OF VILLAGES SELECTED FOR INTENSIVE SURVEYS 
I. Nizamabad District 


Name of Tahsil 


1. Armoor (500 weaving families to be covered) 

2. Nizamabad 

3. Bodhan 

4. Banswada 

5. Kamarcddy 

II. 

1. Khammam 

2. Madira 

3. Mahboobabad 

4. Warangal 

5. Mulug 

6. Pakal 

7. Yellandu 

8. Palwancha 


1. Shorapur 
2* Yadgir 
3* Sadem 

4* Shahpur 

5. Jevargi 

6. Gulbarga 

7. Chincholi 

8. Kodangal 


Name of village 


. . Balkonda (5 miles from Armoor). 

. . Bardipur (6 miles from Nizamabad). 

. . Janakampet (10 miles from Nizamabad), 

. . Durki. ‘ 

. . Machareddy (14 miles from Kamareddy). 

Warangal District 

Chintakani (Railway Station). 

Siripuram (7 miles from Madira). 
Abbayapalam (22 miles from Khammam). 
Rayaparthy (25 miles from Warangal). 
Yenkatapur (5 miles from Mulug). 
Chennaraopet (5 miles from Narasampet). 

. . Karepally (Railway Station). 

. . Old Palwancha village (7 miles from Ko- 
thagudem). 

Gulbarga District 

, . Devapur (7 miles from Shorapur). 

. . Kandakur (17 miles from Yadgir). 

. . Mylwar (8 miles from Nawandgi Railway 
Station). # 

, . Madarki (5 miles from, Shahpur). 

. . Andola (10 miles from Jevargi). 

. . Kinni (30 miles from Gulbarga), 

. . Miryan (15 miles from Tandur Railway . 
Station). 

, , Yalal (8 miles from Tandur Railway Statioi 



III. 
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IV. Medak District 


Name of Tahsil 


1. Kalbagor 

2. Andol 

3. Medak 

4. Yellareddy 

5. Siddipet 


1. Mahboobnagar . . 

2. Makthal 

3. Nagarkurnool 


4. Kalwakurthy . . 

5. Achampet 

6. Pergi 


1. Kalamauri 

2. Hingoli 

3. Basmath 

4. Jintur 

5. Pathri 

6. Partur 

7. Palam 


1. Bhir 

2. Mominabad 
8. Manzlegaon 

4. Gevrai 

5. Ashti 

6. Pathavda 


1. Aurangabad 

2. Arabad. 

3. Paithan 

4. Gangapur 

5. Vaizapur 

6. Kaoimad 

7. Sillok 

8. Bbokardan 

9. Jalna 


Name of village 

. . Therpole (14 miles from Sangareddy). 

. . Almaipet (15 miles from Sangareddy). 

. . Nizampet. 

. . Kalyani. 

. . Marpadaga. 

V. Mahboobnagar District 

. . Musapet (14 miles from Mahboobnagar on 
the Wanaparthy Road). 

. . . . Dhanwada (28 miles from Mahboobnagar 

on the Narayanpet Road). 

. . . . Bijinapally (22 miles from Mahboobnagar 

and 12 miles from Jadcharla on Nagar* 
Kurnool Road). 

. . Viljal (10 miles from Jadcharla on Kalwa- 
kurthy Road). 

. . Mannanore (62 miles from Jadcherla). 

. . Yelkatta ( Jagir) 6 miles from Sliadnagar 
Railway Station. 

VI. Parbhani District 

. . . . Nandapur (Near Kalamnuri Railway Sta- 

tion, H. G. V. Railway). 

. . . . Savna (4 miles by road from Kannagaon 

Road Railway Station, H. G. V, Railway). 

. . Chondi (Railway Station in H. G. V. Railway 
. . . . Mathla (3 miles south of Jintur Railway 

Station). 

. . . . Kola (Near Manwath Road Railway Station). 

. . . . Karegaon (4 miles from Partur Railway 

Station). 

. . . . Vadgaon (Railway Station). 

VII. Bhir District 

. . . . Pali. 

. . . . Yusuf Vadgaon. 

. . . . Pathrul. 

. . . . Pandarvadi. 

. . . . Cheri. 

. . . . Sawthada. 

VIII. Aurangabad District 

. . . . Mangrul. 

. . . . Wadigaon. 

. . . . Lakhegaon. 

. . . . Jigthan. 

. . . . Jamkhed. 

• # . . Palasmadi. 

. . Wadodkhurd. 

. • • . Hasanabad. 

. . . . Pansendra. 
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IX. 

Name of Tahsil 

1. Adilabad 

2. Utnoor 

3. Boath 

4. Kinwat 

5. Nirmal 

6. Laxettipet 

7. Rajura 

8. Asifabad 

9. Sirpur 
10. Chinnoor 

X. 

1. Sirsilla 

2. Jagtial 

3. Karimnagar 

4. Huzurabad 

5. Parkal 

6. Manthani 

7. Sultanabad 

XI. 

1 . Nanded 

2. Deglur 

3. Kandhar 

4. Hadgaon 

5. Mudhol 

XII. 

1. Raichur 

2. Alampur 

3. Manvi 

4. Sindhanur 

5. Devdrug 

6. Lingsugur 

7. Gangavathi 

8. Lis jtago 

XIII. 

1. Nalgonda 

2. Bhongir 

3. Jangaon 

4. Suryapet 

5. Miryalguda 

0. Hmurnagar 

XIV. 

1. Hyderabad 

2. Ibrahimpet . . * * 

0, Shahabad 

4. Dharur 

5. Medchal 


90? 

Adilabad District 

Name of village 

. . Umdam. 

. . Tosham. 

. . Mannur. 

. . Bodarig. 

. . Gulmarag. 

. . Dodepalli. 

. . Warur. 

. . Ada. 

. . Lonwelli. 

. . Pagadapalli. 

Karimnagar District 

. . Venkatapur. 

. , Tatpalli. 

. . Tangcllapalli. 

. . Kothaghat. 

. . Nadikuda. 

. . Iklaspur. 

. . Pusal. 

Nanded District 

. . Malegaon. 

. . Fateullapur. 

. . Karegaon. 

. . Paisa. 

. . Degoan. 

Raichur District 

. . Devasugur. 

. . Undevli. 

. . Pothanhal. 

. . Jawalgera. 

. . Ramdurg. 

. . Santhikallur. 

. . Budgumpa. 

. . Dotchal. 

Nalgonda District 

, . Yella Reddyguda. 

. . Avajpur. 

. . Nawabpet. 

. . Tekumatla. 

. . Vemalapalli. 

. . Pongod. 

Hyderabad District 

. . Uppal. 

Elamnade. 

. . Chevalla. 

. . Kompalli. 

. . Datarpalli. 


Planning 
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XV. OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


Name of Tahsil 

1. Osmanabad 

2. Paranda 
8. Latur 

4. Kalam 

5. Tuljapur 


Name of village 

. . . Vadcgaon Siddeshwar. 

. . Khasapuri. 

. . . Murud Akola 

. . . Massn Khandeshwari. 

. . . Suratgaon 

Jaoir Area 


6. Ummarga 

7. Bhoom 

8. Lohara 

INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DAY 

The International Co-operative Day is an 
important occasion for the co-operative move- 
ment. Its significance for eo-operators all over 
the world is no less than that of May 1st for the 
workers of the world, October 2nd for the Soviet 
Russia and of 15th August for India. In Hyder- 
abad we have been celebrating the International 
Co-operative Day every year. But, this jear s 
celebrations surpass in grandeur and response 
those of the previous years. The function is a 
unique event and bears a great significance. It 
demonstrates that the co-operative movement in 
Hyderabad and in India has come to its own and 
is bound to play a very important role in the 
future economic destiny of our country. It also 
indicates that, in Hyderabad, the support for the 
co-operative movement is growing and I must 
congratulate the Registrar, Mr. Vidyasagar, the 
Joint Registrar, Mr. Humayun Yar Khan, Nawab 
Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Nawab Akbar Ali 
Khan, Mr. Madhavarao Anwari and others who 
are helping to rebuild the co-operative movement 
in Hyderabad, which, like so many other good 
things, suffered grievously during the turbulent 
days before the Police Action. What is needed is 
that larger and larger number of non-official 
public workers should devote themselves to the 
cause of co-operation ; because, there is no other 
political movement today which has greater de- 
mand upon the time, energy and service of 
honest, zealous and patriotic men. If the co- 
operative movement is really to thrive and serve 


* . Yenegui. 

. . Pat Sangui. 

its purpose of helping the musses in ilieir econ- 
omic uplift, it should he broad-based. It should 
lmvc its roots in the people and should draw its 
inspiration and its motive force from the common 
man. I am not ashamed to use the term com- 
mon man, ” although it has become a habit with 
some to despise or ridicule the use of this term. 
The co-operative movement, if it does not ma- 
terially serve the common man and improve bis 
economic position substantial!}, il will become 
a luxury, which we can ill afford at this time of 
stress and strain in which our country is passing, 
and it will deteriorate like so many other move- 
ments into a vehicle of propaganda and exploita- 
tion for a few self-seekers. 

Co-operative movement is essentially materia- 
list and economic movement- It has nothing 
to do with polities, or religion, or for the matter 
of that, with cultural, moral or social reforms* 
It is a counterblast to Hie joint stock companies 
through which ‘the rich pool their capital and earn 
huge profits by exploiting the skill ami labour of 
the managers, technicians and other workers. 
It is a movement for the peasants and workers 
to pool their labour and scanty capital resources 
to increase their efficiency and quantum of pro- 
duction by providing themselves with the neces- 
sary tools, equipment, organisation and other 
factors of production. It has to shun profit 
motive, and the profits have to accrue not to one 
individual but to all the members of the par- 
ticular co-operative society to which they lxdong* 
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In a fully nationalised socialist economy, co- 
operative movement will have an important role 
to play, as it is doing even to-day in Russia 
where co-operative farms claim the major portion 
of the soil under cultivation. In a mixed econ- 
omy also the co-operative movement holds a 
place of honour. For example, in Britain the 
consumers’ movement has made vast progress 


and the co-operative stores control a major por- 
tion of the retail trade in countries like Britain 
and Denmark. Co-operation is a transition to 
nationalisation where the means of production 
belongs to the whole community and are exploited 
by the State not for the few but for the people 
at large. 

Mrs. Premlatiia Gupta. 
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NEHRU BUILDS INDIA’S NEW ECONOMY 

The former socialist iheorisi puts markets 
ahead or Marxism 

“ People listen to Nehru, Nehru listens to 
Gandhi and Gandhi listens to God, ” once 
remarked Lin Yutang. For, despite Nehru’s 
background as a wealthy Brahman aristocrat} 
he has always been a spokesman for the masses 
serving as a link between the Congress Party? 
and the people of India. While another leader 
may be primarily political or mystical in his 
approach, Nehru is primarily economic. He 
may act politically, he may even talk mystically, 
but he thinks as an economist and has developed 
into one with an increasingly practical turn of mind. 

To understand Nehru’s economic credo, as it 
has changed and matured in the face of new 


challenges, is to understand India as a slowly 
emerging giant in the world economy, to grasp 
its production and investment potentials. This 
is true, since Nehru is the symbol of the recurrent 
hero in whom the Hindu masses have unshakable 
faith. His economic philosophy will shape 
India’s ways of work and wealth for generations 
to come. 

To Nehru, Indian independence from the out- 
set meant more than the release of political 
prisoners; or parliamentary rights, or handloom 
cloth. It meant freedom in terms of economic 
advancement, as he was the first to explain to 
India’s people. In his lexicon, Swaraj, or 
s freedom, promised more land to plough, higher 
wages, better homes and clothing. It made the 
villager conscious of his mud house and the 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, WITH HIS YOUNG GRANDSON, 

RAJIYA 
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shadow of hunger in the sun. It made the 
worker conscious of being underpaid. Freedom 
as Nehru preached it, moved away from the 
transcendental to the tangible, while he laid the 
foundations for -India’s trade union movement 
and its peasants organizations, from 1919 for- 
ward. It was at Nehru’s insistence that the 
Nationalist Congress in 1929 proclaimed its 
belief in economic democracy as hand-maiden to 
its strictly political goal of India’s emancipation 
into a democratic self-governing state. 

What is not sufficiently realized in the West is 
that the main impetus to Nehru’s career has 
been, and remains, the desire to improve India’s 
living standards, and to banish the systematic “ 
pauperization of its teeming millions. To achi eve 
this goal, he has not only adapted his perform- 
ance flexibly to hard stubborn economic facts; 
he has even shifted the premises of his thinking. 

More than 20 years ago, he became convinced 
that India needed rapid industrialization to 
relieve the pressure on land and to combat 
poverty. He believed that no country could be 
politically or economically independent unless it 
was highly industrialized by means of modem 
technology. An industrially backward India, 
he felt, would continually upset the world 
equilibrium and encourage aggressive tendencies 
among more developed countries. 

While he pictured a future India with heavy 
industries and tractors churning up the virgin 
soil, he was not unaware of the dangers of indus- 
trialization without co-ordination and control. 
The unequal distribution of wealth, the profits 
of the few at the expense of the many, persuaded 
him that an unregulated anarchic industrialization 
would not do much to improve economic condi- 
tions in India. 

Socialism attracted Nehru for a time since, as 
an economic doctrine, it held promise of solving 
India’s economic problems. As he studied 
Marxism, tlie long chain of historical development 
lost much of its obscurity and vagueness and 
appeared to have some meaning. 


He viewed political freedom only as a first step 
toward a socialist State. In 1936 he for the first 
time voiced his unalloyed allegiance to Socialism. 

In his presidential address in that year, Nehru 
said, “ I am convinced that the only key to the 
solution of the world’s problems and India’s 
problems lies in Socialism. I see no way of 
ending poverty, the vast unemployment, the 
degradation and subjection of the Indian people 
except through Socialism. That means vast 
and revolutionary changes in our political and 
social structure, the ending of vested 
interests as well as the feudal and aristocratic 
^state system. That means the end of private 
property, except in a restricted sense, and the 
replacement of the present profit system by a 
higher ideal of co-operative service. ” 

Nehru’s acceptance of Marxist doctrines was 
not, however, unqualified. He was too much 
of an individualist and a believer in personal 
freedom to like regimentation overmuch. While 
Marxist theory, analysis and logic appealed to 
him, he found them wanting in certain respects. 

41 Life is too complicated, and as far as we can 
understand it in our present state of knowledge, 
too illogical,” he declared, 66 for it to bo confined 
within the four corners of a fixed doctrine. ” 

Nehru’s own economic ideas were contained in 
a comprehensive report of the National Planning 
Committee in 1938, forced by the Indian 
National Congress. The Committee was set up 
with Nehru as chairman to draw up blue- 
prints to help future planning of economic, 
social and cultural activities by the Government 
of Free India. There was an air of unreality 
about any such planning for Free India back in 
1938, but the work was undertaken, nevertheless. 

Perhaps one of the most significant things about 
this Committee was that it included indus- 
trialists and businessmen, agricultural experts 
and labour leaders who assessed various projects 
in concrete down-to-earth terms that impressed 
Nehru lastingly. 

« 

The recommendations o£ the Committee were 
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more reformist than socialistic in outlook. It 
did not intend to exercise rigid state control over 
all industries, but rather to regulate them. The 
role of private enterprise was recognized, but its 
scope restricted. State direction of key industries 
was suggested, while it was proposed that public 
utilities be run by some semi-government agency 
similar to the London Transport Board. Co. 
operative farming and the right of the tiller of 
the soil to own land were endorsed. 

In evaluating this report of the Planning 
Committee, Nehru declared : * Constituted as 
we were, not only in our committee, but in the 
larger field of India, we could not then plan for 
socialism as such. Yet it became clear to me 
that our plan, as it developed, was inevitably 
leading us towards establishing some of the 
fundamentals of the socialist structure. It 
was based on planning for the benefit of the 

common man, raising his standards greatly 

and all this was to be attempted in the context 
of democratic freedom and with a large measure 
of co-opcration of some, at least, of the groups 
who were normally opposed to socialistic doctrine. 
Thai co-operation seemed to me worthwhile 
even if it involved toning down or weakening the 
plan in some respects.” 

During the decade that followed this report 
and up to the present time, the massive destiny 
of India’s 850 million people has been in large 
measure directed by Nehru. No important plan 
was set into effect without his approval. All 
vital decisions bore the impress of his consent. 
As Foreign Minister, he determined India’s 
attitude in international relations. As Prime 
Minister his views on economic affairs were 
mirrored in the Government’s domestic policy. 
India’s government became known as the 
« Nehru Government.” 

Freedom entailed suffering in India and the 
Nehru Government faced complicated issues. 
The division of the country into India and Pakista 1 
had adverse repercussions on the former’s 
economy. The supply of raw materials was 
reduced, transport was dislocated, and this 


1)78 

undermined production. Inflation threatened to 
throw the entire economy out of gear. 

The year 1947 showed the largest volume of 
industrial disputes in India’s history resulting 
from demands of the Dearness Allowance 
(the cost of living bonus). Mass migration 
following communal riots left the soil untilled 
and crops rotting. Acreage abandoned by 
Moslems remained uncultivated. Floods des- 
troyed crops. The blight of famine menaced 
the entire country. The newly born state was 
up against economic crisis. 

The first eight months of freedom were a 
period of economic adjustment and stop-gap 
arrangements. Nehru’s time and energy were 
mainly devoted to coping with the crisis which 
he confronted. He made a nation-wide appeal 
for joint efforts to repair India’s crippled 
economy. He launched an all-out production 
drive to save the situation and to curb inflation 
which, in turn, would lower the cost of living 
and remove the primary source of labour disputes. 

His efforts met with remarkable success by the 
end of 1947. Production showed an upward 
trend. All vital industries — jute, textiles, steel 
and sugar — reached normal levels of output. 
Nehru declared all strikes to be an anti-social 
act ; and as a result of his behest, together with 
general economic improvement, the strike curve 
went down. There were 3| million fewer working 
hours lost within the next eight months, a 35 
per cent. gain. Stringent food shortages were 
overcome by importing 2,400,000 tons of grain 
from abroad, especially the U.S. The danger of 
immediate starvation for millions was averted. 
By April, 1948 the country’s overall economic 
picture emerged as hopeful and encouraging. 

In that month, the Nehru Government 
announced its future economic policy. The 
Government is to exercise monopoly control 
over coal, iron and steel, aircraft and shipbuilding, 
in addition to the railroads and munition plants. 
Existing privately owned enterprises in this area 
are to be given 10 years in which to develop. 
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at the end of this time the whole question of their 
nationalization, with compensation, is to be 
reviewed. Inferential^, if they have contributed 
to the national prosperity in a manner satisfactory 
to the government, they may remain in private 
hands. Certain basic industries, such as salt, 
automobiles, tractors, machine tools, industrial 
and hydro-electrical equipment, rubber, paper, 
drugs and chemicals, textiles, shipping are to be 
subject to varying degrees of government control 
and regulation. The government is to generate 
and distribute all electric light and power 
through its own public corporations, similar to 
TVA. Cottage industries in weaving and manu- 
facture of ploughs is to be encouraged. The rest 
of the industrial field is left open lor private 
enterprise, but the State would also progressively 
participate and wmuld not hesitate to intervene 
if private enterprise proved itself unsatisfactory. 

The underlying principle of the plan is that the 
State must play an increasingly active role in the * 
country’s industrialization. It envisages, in 
effect, a “ mixed economy ” with certain indus- 
tries run or controlled by the State, leaving wide 
areas for private and co-operative enterprises. 

The adverse sterling balance resulting from 
British war-debts to India also influenced the 
decision against all-out socialization. The main 
requirements of India’s industrialization — capital 
goods and machinery depended upon sterling 
assets for payment. Although the United 
Kingdom Government had promised to clear the 
debts, it failed to fulfil that promise, as Britain’s 
economic situation went from bad to worse. 
The whole amount remained a post-dated cheque 
of a bank on the verge of collapse. India 
secured only £. 80,000,000 for the next three 
years, beginning with 1949, out of her sterling de- 
posits, of which only 16,000,000 was multi-con- 
Vertible during 1948-49. This severely restricted 
capital goods imports from the U.S., the only 
country which could supply them. No direct pay- 
ment in Indian rupees was possible, since they 
were “pegged” to sterling. The pace of industria- 
lization jvas slowed and its range narrowed. A 


complete ban on private enterprise would further 
constrict output. Nehru put Socialism into cold 
storage for ten years in an effort to develop the 
country’s industry on a basis of joint partnership 
between the state and private enterprise. 

Following the Government’s policy. Nehru 
promptly went ahead w'ith planning and execu- 
tion of such projects as multi-purpose river 
dams, locomotive, aircraft and fertilizer factories. 
Under his chairmanship a national planning 
committee was set up for the purpose. Dams 
for electric energy and irrigation received top- 
priority, to reduce India’s dependence on food 
imports. Projects already under construction 
will irrigate 27 million acres of uncultivated land 
and make India self-sufficient in food by 1951. 

This experiment in mixed economy on the 
part of the Nehru Government met with resis- 
tance that set it back. Indian industrialists 
with whom it sought co-operation saw in the 
Government’s economic policy the Red Menace, 
and they took a dim view of prospects for 
private enterprise. They looked on the plans 
as strategy to get them to expand their indus- 
tries for ten years, only to deprive them of their 
holdings at the end of that time. 

To encourage businessmen and allay their 
fears, certain controls were relaxed. Until the 
nationalization was further clarified and program- 
mes and guarantees for private enterprise assured, 
capital remained shy. Official spokesmen said 
that nationalization of existing industries was 
only a possibility rather than an immediate 
probability. Nehru told India’s business com- 
munity that future developments would be 
dictated more by practical considerations than 
by official policy statements. Tax concessions 
to management were widely granted. 

Private capital in India still remains partially 
on strike today. Nehru has recently therefore 
turned towards foreign capital to finance India’s 
industrialization. Foreign capital investors, 
however, were also aware of Nehru’s reputation 
as a Socialist. News of the* limited scope lor 
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private enterprise in India made them cautious. 
They were reluctant to underwrite what they 
believed would be but another scheme to build 
another socialist countrv in the world. 

i 

The growth and progress of industry in India 
hinge on the question of nationalization. Whether 
or not to nationalize is Nehru’s problem. Recently 
he indicated his willingness to put off at least 
parts of the nationalization programme for a 
decade, and perhaps indefinitely. 

In a recent interview he said, 44 In the remote 
event of nationalization of certain. industries, the 
American investor would be compensated in 
dollars. . . .As long as (key) industries are kept 
going and are employing many people, we would 
rather use our resources for developing new 
projects and employing more people. If these 
industries are well managed privately, we see 
no need for nationalization at any time.” . 

46 As to key industries, ” he continued, 44 des- 
pite the previous plan for state ownership .... 
we’ve done nothing about them, and we are 
putting off consideration at least for ten years.” 

He also declared that he was anxious to build 
in India a middle class which, like the American 
middle class, would prove the strongest possible 
bulwark against communism. 

# This statement may or may not draw foreign 
investments towards India, but it does exem- 
plify the transformation of Nehru’s economic 
views. In the “ scientific ” sense, nationaliza- 
tion is the first step towards Socialism. But 
Nehru’s willingness to abandon nationalization 
refutes his own belief twenty years ago that the 
principles of Socialism in Marxian form could be 
readily transferred to India, and also shows his 
ability to adapt his thinking to realistic con- 
ditions. 

Gandhi once said about Nehru, “He is un- 
doubtedly an extremist, thinking far ahead of 
his surroundings. But he is humble and 
practical enough not to force the pace to the 
breaking point. The nation is safe in his hands,” 


Nehru has avoided that breaking point by his 
ability to concede and compromise. His idea 
<jf the mixed economy is born out of this mental 
set, and reflects his attempt to find a synthesis 
between two conflicting economic doctrines. 
How far this will be successful in solving India’s 
manifold economic problems will be revealed by 
the future. But the sincerity of Nehru’s economic 
goal is unquestionable. 'Certainly its wisdom is 
being tested on the anvil of economic realities. 

Asoke Kumar Dutt, 

From ** Vnited Nations World . ’* 
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PANDIT NEHRU IN THE U.S.A. 

NEHRU, GREETED BY TRUMAN, PREDICTS FIRM 
U.S.-INDIA TIE 


brief remarks, and President Truman, 
on hand to greet his guest with a formal 
military reception, saw the occasion as 
something of an historical parallel. 




Little In The Nashville Tejaiiejs&etin 


“ Destiny willed it,” said Mr, Tru- 
man, “ that our country should have 
been discovered in the search for a new 
route to yours. I hope that your visit, 
too, will be, in a sense, a discovery of 
America.” 

Travelling from London in President 
Truman’s big, well-appointed airliner, 
the Independence, Pandit Nehru and his 
party settled down out of cloudless skies 
on the runways of the National Airport 
precisely at 4.30 p.m. the time of his 
arrival that had been estimated on the 
basis of his departure from Britain. 


Pandit Nehru’s arrival in Washington was 
extraordinary not only as a symbol of an East- 
West meeting under almost flawless circum- 
stance, but because it was the widely travelled 
Indian statesman’s first visit to the United 
States. 

This fact was noted in the Prime Minister’s own 


In addition to President Truman, as formal 
representative of the Government on the Cabinet 
level, were Dean Acheson, Secretary of Defence, 
and Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture. 
There were also India’s own Ambassador, 
Mrs. Vijaya'Lakshmi Pandit, sister of the Prime 
Minister ; Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador, 
and Hume Wrong, Canadian Ambassador, 
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Receives 19-gun salute 

The members of the party stepped out of the 
gaint blue, white and silver plane at about 4.40 
and received the nineteen-gun artillery salute of 
the formal military reception as they stepped 
from the ramp to the earth, the first time, as 
Pandit Nehru said a few minutes later, that he 
had set foot “on the soil of this great country. 59 

'There followed, played, by the Army Band the 
Indian national anthem, “ Jana Gana Mana, 59 
a patriotic song based on the three entities 
“ People, Society and Mind. 95 

In the nattiest of their dress uniforms, com_ 
panies of servicemen representing the Army 5 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps formed the 
colour guard that was reviewed by the President 
and the Prime Minister. For the Army, it was 
a company from the oldest division, the Third 
Infantry, and bearing the colours were three 
officers dressed in the tri-cornered hat, brass- 
buttoned coat and knee-breeches of the Colonial 
Army. 

From a red-white-and-blue draped stand, 
facing a declining but near-blinding sun, President 
Truman greeted Pandit Nehru “ not only as the , 
Chief Minister of Your Government, but also as 
the loved and respected leader of a great nation of 
free people." The President extended to th e 
Prime Minister the hospitality and good-will 
of the people of the United States with the hope 
that your visit among us will leave you with the. 
firm conviction that -we are indeed your warm 
friends. 59 

Sees Fruitful Co-operation 

Pandit Nehru replied that his visit to the 
United States “ brings about the fulfilment of a 
long-felt desire. 99 

“ I come to you, Mr. President,” he continued, 

« bringing to you and to this great republic the 
cordial greetings of my Government and my 
people of the new republic to be of India, and I 
trust that these two republics of the Western 
16 


world and the Eastern world will find many ways 
of working together in friendly* and fruitful 
co-operation to our mutual advantage, and for 
the good of humanity.” 

ASIA DEFENCE PACT PUT OFF BY 
NEHRU 

Prime Minister of india calls suggestions 

THAT NATIONS UNITE 6 PREMATURE 5 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, dismissed as 
“ premature ” suggestions that the Asiatic 
nations form a defence alliance similar to the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

9 * 

The Indian statesman, addressing a National 
Press Club luncheon, declared that conditions in 
Asia were such that a defence pact would not be 
feasible at least at this time. 

He gave this answer to a question asking 
whether such an alliance were “ possible or 
desirable.” He spoke of the regional divisions 
of the Asiatic nations, and added : 

Such a union, designed to check the spread of 
communism, had been proposed for the South- 
East Asiatic and Pacific states by Elpidio Quirino, 
President of the Philippines. 

Replying to another question, the . Prime 
Minister said that United States investments in 
India would be 46 welcomed ” by his Government. 
Commenting on the “ encouragement 99 of such 
foreign capital, he said that profits would be 
allowed and that they could be taken from the 
country. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MEETING 



Prime Minister Nehru being greeted by Soviet Foreign Minister Vishinsky at 
, reception in honour of the Indian leader at the Weldorf Astoria. 


NEHRU SAYS INDIA WILL HOLD ALOOF 
IN ‘ COLD WAR ’ 

India has no intention of committing herself 
either to East or West at this time, declared 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, on his first visit to 
New York. ■ 

In an airport interview the political heir of the 
late Mohandas K. Gandhi was asked about a 
report that he had made no definite or implied 
commitments to align India with the West in 
the “ cold war ”. 

“ We have no intention to commit ourselves to 


anybody at any time,” he replied. “The 
question does not arise and did not arise any- 
where. ” 

To follow Democratic method 
Asked to define India’s position in the struggle 

between democracy and communism, he said : 

“ Basically and absolutely, we follow the 
democratic method and a policy of peace. ” 

Later, at a reception at India House, the 
Prime Minister said that after 400 years of 
British rule India did not want any specific ties. 
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64 1 think I don’t want any ties, and I think the 
best ties are no ties,” he told a gathering of 300 
fellow-countrymen. 

Pandit Nehru said his three- week visit was 
precisely what he said it was — a good-will tour 
to strengthen friendly and cordial relations 
with this country and to inform himself about 
America. While India could use aid from 
countries like the United States, he said it would 
“ make good any way ” if no aid was forthcoming. 

PRIME MINISTER NEHRU 


“ It is important that India and the Unite 
States understand each other and co-operat 
together,” he told the gathering. tc There ar 
many ways in which the United States coulc 
help us and we would welcome that help. Bu 
again I say, that was not my purpose in comini 
here. We are too proud and confident of ou 
convictions to accept favours from others. W 1 
shall make good in spite of everybody/’ 

SNING THE 6 LITTLE GOLD BOOK > 




The head of the Indian Government at the National Press Club in Washington 
with his sister Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Ambassador to the United States, 

and John C. O’Brien, Club President. V 
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IMPORTANCE OF VISIT TO CAUSE OF foreign correspondent and lecturer, is the author of 

DEMOCRACY STRESSED “Gandhi and- Stalin , ” and “ The Soviets in 

The writer of the following letter to the Times. florid Affairs. 



IN NEW ENGLAND he speaks to Wellesley College students who crowd around 
and even perch in the tree tops to see him better. 


Something indefinable in Jawaharla.1 Nehru’s 
personality made an instantaneous impact on 
the United States. Mahatma Gandhi once 
called him an artist. Perhaps that is the ex- 
planation. “ He is more English than Indian 
in his thoughts and make-up, V Gandhi continued. 
“ And he is a humanitarian in the sense that he 
reacts to every wrong, no matter where per- 
. petrated. Though, therefore, he is an ardent 
nationalist, his nationalism is enriched by his 


fine internationalism. He has compelled India 
. . . .to think not merely of her own freedom 
but of the freedom of all the exploited nations of 
the world. ” 

Your editorial of October 11 was quite right, 
therefore, in saying that i,t is “ to Nehru the man 
that the United States extends its warmest 
welcome.’*. ■■ 

Nehru is not merely the Prime Minister of an 
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important country. He is an idealist whose to render sufficient help.' 

sympathies encircle the oppressed of the globe. 

He is a remarkably tempestuous and sensitive Truman, Acheson, Louis Johnson, Secretary 

man with infinite tenderness punctuated by of Agriculture Brannan, who were at the Washing- 

gusts of temper. He has suffered much in life, ton airport to greet him, and others , whom he 

much more than he confesses to- others or meets here must speak to his heart, for though 

even to himself, and more than his face re- ’Nehru’s mind is keen and his pen sharp, he is, as 

veals. He suffers now from his country’s and a politician, chiefly heart. In India, that is an. 

the world’s unhappiness and his own inability asset. 



At Niagara Falls on his trip to Canada, bareheaded Nehru, wears a slicker while 
seeing the Falls from the excursion boat Maid of the Mist with Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, L. B. Pearson (left), and Ontario powe’r commissioner 

Robert Saunders. 


Two nations linked 

The President was particularly happy in his . 
little welcoming speech to Nehru, On the eve 
of Columbus Pay, Truman recalled that America 
was discovered on a voyage to India, and he 
hoped Nehru’s visit too would be “in a sense a 
discovery of America. ” Nehru’s latest book is 
entitled “ The Discovery of India. ” Late in 
life he discovered the secret of his own country* 
and if he could now discover America, world 


democracy will have won a major victory. • 

For, India could be the anchor of freedom in 
Asia, It is the largest solvent stable democracy 
in the East. : But around it swirl dangerous 
totalitarian currents, and in it hundreds of 
millions, literally live in animal poverty. India’s 
future is uncertain partly as a result of these 
objective circumstances and partly because she 
has not quite made up her mind. 

Nehru too needs convincing. Like innumer - 
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able European and Asian intellectuals he has Treaties, pacts, trade agreements interest a 

doubts about American democracy. Like in- person like Nehru much less than demonstrations 

numerable intellectuals in the Nineteen Twenties of living humanitarianism. We are a generous 

and Nineteen Thirties he had illusions about people, but India has seen none of it. Our foreign 

Soviet Russia which die harder in him than in policy is increasingly farsighted. But it has 


most. 

I can only guess what is the purpose of Nehru’s 
visit. Our purpose should be to win his heart. 
He is Prime Minister and should be talked to and 
treated as such, but he is above all the militant 
anti-fascist of the Thirties who remembers the 
sins of the appeasers and imperialists of the 
West. China, Loyalist Spain and Czechoslova- 
kia at Munich time were his passionate causes. 

Today his cause is Indonesia; it is something 
which moves Indians as the Russian issue moves 
the majority of Americans. It is their touch- 
stone of sincerity. I think Nehru’s discovery of 
America would be well on its way if we could 
prove to him that we will insist in deed on the 
independence of the Dutch East Indies. 

*• . 

Aim of self-sufficiency 

Something else. Many Indians live in luxury 
in the midst of semi-starvation; — even actual 
starvation of their people. A visitor to this 
country from India, and the returning American, 
cannot fully appreciate our might because he is 
so impressed by cur plenty. Independent India 
is making valiant efforts to remove the back- 
wardness of centuries and beccme .self-sufficient 
in food. Some successes have been achieved, 
but. this is a task that will take. more than two 
or three years. Meanwhile people die of hunger 
and of diseases bred by hunger. 

That is stathped on Nehru’s heart. He 
carries it with him every hour. He will wonder, 
no Indian can help wondering, whether sated 
America could not send India some of our 
surplus : unsaleable wheat and other grains until 
tbie battle of bread and rice is won. The Indian 
peasant will bless America, the American farmer 
will benefit, and Secretary Brannan will have 
fewer headaches, r 


not touched India. Negative anti-Sovietism 
will have no appeal to Nehru. He is searching 
for a new world. Will he discover it in America ? 
Are we the new world ? 

Recently in your paper James Reston spoke 
of Nehru as a Marxist. I do not think he would 
say he is a Marxist. The last time I saw Nehru 
in New Delhi, in August 1948, he said that as he 
grew older he judged individuals more by their 
character and integrity than by their isms. 
He added that Christ and Buddha appeal to him 
most. He will look for our virtues and judge us 
by them. 

His is a fateful sojourn. Asia is swaying in the 
wind of history. Asia is more than half of 
humanity, more than a billion men, women and 
children. They live in perpetual torment. They 
want understanding and sympathy. Without 
these material help will not avail. Any hint of 
inferiority, any seeming threat to their indepen- 
dence will be resented. We are dealing with 
people to whom the white* man of the West has 
been very cruel. 

Louis F is emu 


Bloch 
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AT HARVARD Cambridge-educated Nehru is escorted through a crowd of grin- 
ning students by President James Conant (right) on a tour, of the University. 
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Nehru chats with famous Negro singer Marian. Anderson at a writers’ and artists’ 
party given for him by Dorothy Norman. * 


NEHRU’S POSITION STRONG 
Congress party makes its plans for eirst 

GENERAL ELECTIONS, TO BE HELD IN 1950 

With the new republican Constitution about to 
be passed, India’s one-party Government still 
stands without serious challenge, but opposition 
is taking tenuous shape for the first general 
election to be held about one year from now. 

Most observers think the Congress party headed 
by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru will continue 
to run the country for at least ten years. Others 
more critical of the Congress, say five. It is 
difficult to see where the force will be generated 
for a political overturn before that time. 

There is at present no such thing as an opposi- 
tion party in the Indian Parliament, and even 
critics usually vote along with the majority when 
debate is over. : 

Srx opposition groups 

//-■; There are six political or quasi-political groups 
in opposition to Congress policies. The two 


largest happen to be in the extreme right wing 
and it appears that the Congress party, one 
nominally Socialist, may now try to absorb this 
important segment of opposition. If this works 
out it may have a far-reaching effect on the 
future course of India’s internal affairs especially. 

There seems little likelihood of a Leftist coali- 
tion. Socialists, who claim more than 750,000 
members, and communists, claiming 60,000 card 
carriers, are anathema to each other. 

Prime Minister Nehru is inclined to discount 
the political strength of the Communists. He 
believes that their violent tactics have become a 
boomerang. This is the official Government 
view. 

* Socialists, with a large following among labour” 
unions, occasionally show some strength in local 
elections, but they have a long way to go before 
they become a serious threat to unseat the 
Congress. Their Wisconsin-educated leader, Jai 
Prakash Narain, inferentially admitted recently 
that India is unready for a Socialist Gove rnmen t. 
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Otherwise, he said, the Socialists would be stron- 
ger than they are. 

«: 

Reforms needed 

Nehru’s problem as party leader is obviously 
bound up with his problem as Prime Minister. 
Briefly stated, the problem — and Nehru’s goal — 
is to make it possible for his neglected and 
exploited countrymen in Villages and urban 
slums to get more of the necessities of life. This 
involves too many reforms in too many fields to 
list here, but elimination of corruption and in- 
efficiency in his own party’s government is one of 
them. 

Removal of some of the sources of discontent 
certainly would redeem the Congress party in 
the eyes of many of its critics. Of course, if 


this country is ever to become a parliamentary 
democracy in the American and British sense — 
and this seems to be a long way off— an opposition 
party of respectable strength must and will 
develop. If there is any real sign of this future 
election must ring it forth. 

Nehru’s political strength and personal 
popularity are beyond question. India idolizes 
him and the country’s pride in him grows greater 
every time he steps onto the international scene. 
His speeches in the United States have undoubted- 
ly pushed him to greater eminence at home. 

• ^ 

This is not to say he has no enemies among his 
own people. But as nearly as an outsider can 
judge in a nation so vast and populous they are 
a small minority. 


R. Tbumbuix. 
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NEHRU PROPOSED AS SUPREME 
MEDIATOR BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 

Amid great secrecy, certain U.N. circles are 
preparing a crucial world diplomacy move as a 
supreme effort to allay and even abolish the 
explosive tensions between East and West. The 
idea is to develop discreet but powerful pressure 
on the current General Assembly to appoint 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India as 
supreme mediator between the Western and 
Eastern blocs. 

The sponsors of this idea have decided not to 
approach Washington or Moscow on this subject 
for the time being. They do not want to con- 
vey the impression that any such negotiations 
have been conducted with the knowledge or 
approval of either side. Instead, they prefer 
simultaneous negotiations in due course. The 
psychological climate in Washington and Moscow 
is such that the consent of one before the other 
might endanger the success of the whole project. 
Hence, negotiations are at present limited to 
those in the U.N. who have never ceased to believe 
that, despite the grievous divergences between 
the East and West, a formula for peaceful 
co-existence, for territorial stability and economic 
co-operation could be found; and that binding 
agreements covering all three could be reached 
for at least 10 to 25 years. 

The plan, in its present stage, would endow the 
Prime Minister of India with full powers to 
organize his mediation in whatever way he feels 
best to insure success. His instructions from 
the General Assembly would merely call for an 
effort to convince not only the governments of 
Washington and Moscow, but also the allies of 
both, that if the whole U.N. concept is to succeed, 
it must achieve constructive co-operation between 
East and West. 

According to the confidential plan, the U.N. 
should accord to the Prime Minister the broadest 
personal authority. He should be authorized 
to choose among the statesmen of the world the 
assistants he would like to have. The U.N. would 


also place at his disposal a special secretariat to 
help him carry through his task. 

In the view of those now exploring this plan, 
Mr. Nehru would begin by malting a survey of all 
the outstanding differences between the East and 
West as well as areas of agreement. He would 
analyse the various proposals made by each side 
to achieve a modus vivendi. lie would try to 
work out a minimum programme of accord, which 
he would then discuss with the opposing govern- 
ments. 

It is felt that public opinion all over the world 
would strongly support any such initiative. It 
is also felt that no man today is better placed and 
more qualified than Mr. Nehru to undertake 
such a gigantic job. First of all, Mr. Nehru’s 
country, which has just won its independence, is 
in the forefront of those vitally interested in 
maintaining international peace. As One of the 
outstanding internationalists of our time, he is 
particularly equipped, both on the basis of his 
intellectual achievements and his fundamental 
beliefs, to attempt a mediation mission unique 
in history. 

Furthermore, advocates of the idea suggest 
that Prime Minister Nehru, fresh from the acclaim 
of his American visit, would also be similarly 
received in Russia. They further affirm that in 
view of his high standing all over the world, the 
Kremlin could not refuse to negotiate with him . 
The major difficulty foreseen at this stage is that 
Prime Minister Nehru might hesitate to under- 
take this task lest failure impair his global 
prestige. He would want to get some advance 
assurances that his mission would have a reason- 
able chance of success. 

It would also be necessary for the U.N. to draft 
a resolution that would enable Mr. Nehru to act 
as a U.N. emissary rather than as the Prime 
Minister of India. Another reason assigned for 
any display of hesitancy on Mr. Nehru’s part is 
that his presence in India is urgently required, 
especially in these critical times, when many 
economic, industrial, educational and political 
problems demand solution. 
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However, the Indian people and government 
might accede to his acceptance of this mission 
because of the pivotal importance it would give 
to India in world affairs, and the enormous 

prestige it would carry with it. 

TheEditoks, “United Nations World ” Nov. 1949. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOTTAGE AND 
SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES IN BOMBAY 

The importance of cottage and small-scale 
industries to the economics of predominantly 
agricultural countries in affording employment 
to large sections of the population and in preser- 
ving traditional skill and art has long been re- 
cognised. The I.L.O. has naturally been in- 
terested in their development, and recently two 
regional conferences of the Organisation, the 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference and the 
Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East, 
adopted resolutions laying special emphasis on 
their role in the economic and social reconstruc- 
tion of the regions concerned , and requesting 
the I.L.O. to collect information on the subject. 
The following article describes the efforts being 
made in one of the Indian provinces to make 
employment in cottage and small-scale industry 
economically remunerative. 

Introduction 

The Government of India # has assigned a 
special role to cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries in its industrial policy, and on the recommen- 
dation of the Indian Industries Conference held 
in New Delhi in December 1947, it has set up 
the All-India Cottage Industries Board, which 
held its first session on 13 and 14 December, 
1948. The Board is presided over by the Minis- 
ter for Industries and is composed of repress en- 
tatives of the central and provincial Govern- 
ments,' major States and unions, and organisa- 
tions representing the interests of small-scale 
and cottage industries. It has the task of advis- 
ing and assisting the Government in the organi- 
sation and development of cottage and small- 
scale industries, examining how these industries 
can be co-ordinated with large-scale industries 5 
examining schemes of rhe provinces and States 
or promoting these industries and assisting 


them, and of advising on the marketing of their 
products in India and abroad. 

At the first meeting of the Board several re-* 
solutions were passed dealing, inter alia, with 
the co-ordination of small-scale and cottage 
industry with large-scale industry, co-opera- 
tive development, and training, credit and mar- 
keting facilities. It was resolved that provin- 
cial and State Governments should be primarily 
responsible for the development and expansion 
of these industries, and that the Central Go- 
vernment, acting on the advice of the Board, 
should give assistance by way of co-ordination 
and technical advice. The Board recommended 
that all provinces and States should undertake 
a thorough survey of cottage industries of uni- 
form lines approved by the Board. It also 
recommended that all provinces should establish 
cottage industries boards to co-ordinate work 
in each of them. 

Action by the Government of Bombay 

The province of Bombay affords aninte rest- 
ing example of the efforts being made in Indian 
provinces in this field. Prior to 1940, in Bombay, 
as in other provinces of India, Government 
work of assisting cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries was entrusted to the Industries Department 
(which was also responsible for the work relating to 
large industries). The organisation of the workers 
and artisans engaged in these industries and 
the provision of finance and raw materials 
were, however, entrusted to the Co-operative 
Department. In 1946 it was decided to trans- 
fer all work regarding village and small indus- 
tries to the Co-operative Department in order to 
ensure their development as an organic whole. A 
Joint Registrar of Industrial co-operative and 
village industries was accordingly appointed in 
that Department. 

At the same time a village Industries commit- 
tee was set up, consisting of non-offieials who 
had worked for the development of cottage 
industries and had contact with the villages. The 
purpose was to secure the support and influence 
of the social workers in this field and to ensure 
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co-ordination between their work and the official 
work. 

A third important step was the organisation 
of the Bombay Provincial Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Association, composed of persons interested 
in artisans and workers productive or “ indus- 
trial ” co-operatives. The main function of the 
association was to act as an agency for promot- 
ing the organisation of cottage and small-scale 
industries on a co-operative basis and later to 
become the central affiliation body of the socie- 
ties so organised. 

In April 1947, following one of the recommen- 
dations of the Manu Subedar Committee, a 
co-ordination committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, the Joint Registrar, Industrial Co-opera- 
tives and Village Industries, the Director of 
Industries, and the Chairmen of the Village 
Industries Committee and the Provincial Indus- 
trial Co-operative Association. Its function is 
to co-ordinate and formulate schemes relating 
to the promotion of cottage industries in 
Bombay. 

At present the Industrial Co-operative and 
Village Industries section of the Co-operative 
Department is mainly engaged in survey and 
research to determine which industries are best 
suited for immediate development and to improve 
techniques, in training workers in selected in- 
dustries and in organising them into co-operative 
production units, providing finance wherever 
necessary. In this work it has the close colla- 
boration of the Village Industries Committee, 
the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Associ- 
ation and the Co-ordination Committee. 

The co-operative organisation of the indus- 
tries which it is intended to build up in the pro- 
vince is based on a number of workers, produc- 
tive societies for the different industries grouped 
into distinct industrial co-operative associations 
for the purpose of supply of raw materials and 
implements, sale of finished products and stan- 
dardisation and improvement of techniques. 


Co-operative Organisation 

To total number of industrial co-operatives 
in Bombay at the end of October 1948 was 481, 
of which over 270 have been organised since 
April 1946. In 15 out of the 20 districts of the 
province, district industrial co-operative associ- 
ations have been organised. They are in turn 
members of the Provincial Industrial Co-oper- 
ative Association. It is estimated that joint 
production at the primary society is not under- 
taken in more than a hundred societies. In 
the rest the members work independently in 
their own homes. The societies supply them 
with raw materials and accessories and improved 
implements. 

Primary Societies 

Of the total number of primary societies, 
handloom weavers’ societies are the largest, 
numbering 225 and grouping some 60 per cent, 
of all the handlooms in the province. But new 
types of societies have been growing rapidly 
of late. There are now 80 tanning and leather 
working societies, 17 carpentry and blacksmith- 
ing societies, 14 women’s societies for embroidery, 
tailoring, etc., 8 metal workers’ societies, IS oil 
making societies, and 11 societies for cane and 
bamboo work. Special mention should also 
be made of the 22 forest labourers’ societies. 

In five districts of the province there is a 
considerable indigenous or semi-aboriginal 
population and, as a part of the effort to amelio- 
rate their conditions, co-operative societies have 
been organised among them for undertaking 
contract work in the forests and for making 
charcoal. Since the members are backward, 
the societies are run with the assistance of social 
service bodies working among them for their 
welfare. It is reported that through these 
societies, the earnings of the indigenous people 
have increased and that they are gradually be- 
ing freed from the control of contractors and 
money-lenders whom the societies are replacing. 
The Government grants them licences and 
contracts at preferential rates, 
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District Industrial Associations 

The main work of the 15 district associations 
so far has been the distribution ,of yarn to wea- 
vers’ primary societies. During the year end- 
ing 31st March, 1948, yarn to the value of 22 \ 
million rupees was supplied by them. They 
are now beginning to undertake work for other 
types of societies also. 

Bombay Provincial Industrial Co-operative 
Association 

As mentioned earlier, the Association was 
• formed in 1946. It began its activities or- 
ganising societies and simultaneously training 
organisers, honorary and paid, and secretaries 
of societies. It was instrumental in starting 
60 societies. Eight training classes for secret- 
aries of societies were held, and 65 secretaries 
were trained. The Association is now acting 
as a supply and marketing agency of the primary 
societies and associations. It has been decided 
to suspend its organisational activities for the 
time being and to concentrate on the business 
side. During the year 1947-48, it supplied raw 
materials and marketed finished products worth 
approximately 100,000 rupees each. 

Marketing and Finance 

The main channels of marketing at present 
available to the cottage industry producer 
apart from the middleman financier are the 
co-operative associations and the sales depots 
run by the Government, which are five in number. 
The depots generally buy the products outright, 
but also sell on commission . A few more depots 
are to be established. It has been decided 
to transfer the depots to the co-operative asso- 
ciations in due course wherever possible. 

The owned funds of the societies and asso- 
ciations are insufficient for their efficient working, 
and subsidies and loans are accordingly granted 
by the Government from time to time. Under 
the rules for the grant of financial assistance to 
artisans, co-operative societies are preferred. 
The Joint Registrar is authorised to allocate 
up to 5,000 rupees for the purchase of tools and 
another 5,000 rupees for working capital to 


each co-operative society as a loan. Half of 
the amount for the purchase of tools can be 
granted as a subsidy. 

The total working capital of the societies 
as at 31 March 1948 was estimated at some 12} 
million rupees, with a turnover of some 35 
million rupees, of which latter sum yarn and 
handloom cloth alone accounted for 25 million. 

It is now being considered whether an inde- 
pendent industrial co-operative financing struc- 
ture consisting of provincial and regional or 
district industrial co-operative banks should 
be built up to provide the funds required. A 
provincial co-operative conference in April 1948 
recommended the early establishment of a 
Bombay Provincial Industrial Co-operative Bank. 

It is recognised that an important part of 
any programme to assist handicraftsmen and 
workers engaged in cottage industry is to pro- 
vide adequate training facilities for them so 
that they may learn better techniques and use 
better tools. The two methods of training 
adopted in Bombay are through regular schools, 
institutes and farms and through demonstration. 

In 1947-48, 21 schools were in existence and 
trained 413 persons. The more important types 
of schools and the number of workers trained 
during the year and those under training are 
shown below: — 


Type of school 

No. of 
schools 

No. of 

workers 

trained 

No. of 
workers 
under 

Cotton weaving 
schools 

10 

174 

training 

62 

wool weaving schools 

3 

35 

26 

Coir manufacture 
schools 

1 

47 

15 

Oil-seed crushing 
training centre 

1 

48 

6 

Leather working 
schools 

2 

14 

21 

Government silk farm 

1 

37 

8 

Sisal fibre institute . . 

1 

33 

6 


Source : Information supplied by the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. 


The total number of demonstrations arranged 
during the year was 37, and 727 workers were 
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trained through them. The more important 
types of demonstrations and the number of 
workers trained through them and those under 
training are indicated below: — 



No. of' 

No. of 


workers 

workers 

Type of Demonstration 

trained 

under 

training 

Tanning 

260 

105 

Cane and bamboo work . . 

88 

47 

Carpentry 

21 

13 

Fibre work 

48 

22 

Wool weaving 

63 

20 

Cotton weaving 

Coil brush and rope mak- 

115 

24 

ing 

23 

12 

Dyeing and printing 

71 

8 


Source : Information supplied by the Gov* 
ernment of Bombay. 

In all, the 58 training schools and demonstra- 
tions trained 1,140 workers during the year, and 
447 were under training. Certain schools and 
demonstrations are intended mainly for here- 
ditary artisans, while others are reserved for 
persons belonging to backward classes. Stipends 
are granted to most of the trainees. 

A technical staff conference was held in Apiil 
1947 to review the training programme, and an 
expert committee, appointed by it has made 
certain recommendations to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, All demonstrations are to be con- 
verted into peripatetic schools. The period of 
training is to be extended and made uniform, 
and syllabuses are to be prepared. The scales 
of pay for instructors and stipends to students 
are to be raised to attract suitable teaching 
staff as well as a sufficient number of trainees* 
It is proposed to organise another 50 peripatetic 
schools for the different industries. Facilities 
to trainees for obtaining better tools for their 
own use are to be provided through stores at- 
tached to some of the training centres. 

i 

Work Centres 

It is also proposed to set up post-training work 
centres* to be run by the Government, for giving 
' further practical training and for enabling 


trainees to settle in their industries. In ad- 
dition, 12 work centres are to be opened in selected 
areas to afford employment to villagers in making 
agricultural implements and in industries using 
fibre, wool and tobacco. 

Research 

The technical staff attached to the Co-operative 
Department is constantly engaged in research 
for devising new or improved techniques. The 
Government maintains a Village Industries Ex- 
perimental Workshop, where pilot plants and 
new tools are designed and tried. The work 
shop is run under the supervision and guidance 
of a sub-committee of officials and non-officials 
which also makes recommendations regarding 
new schemes. 

Among the more important items of research 
and schemes under consideration by the Govern- 
ment, special mention should be made of expe- 
riments of automatic and hand-spinning ma- 
chines, automatic and hand presses and other 
appliances for making such things as locks, 
buttons, umbrella ribs, wire-nets, etc., on a 
cottage and small scale basis, and experiments 
for improving small scale oil-seed crushing ma- 
chinery. A pilot plant for charcoal making is 
under erection. Research is also being con- 
ducted with local clay for improving kilns for 
the ceramic industry. Brochures on some in- 
dustries have been published by the Govern 
ment, and others are in preparation. 

Recently the Government sanctioned the 
organisation of a Village Industries Research 
Laboratory to conduct research for improving 
the efficiency and output of existing village 
industries, to adapt researches made elsewhere 
to local conditions and to see how fresh occupa- 
tions can be supplied to the rural population. 

It is the policy of the Government to make the 
fullest use of co-operative organisation for 
spreading the results of research. These results 
are first to be applied in the work centres, which 
are subsequently to be converted into co- 
operatives run by the workers themselves* 
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Conclusion 

It is as yet too early to measure the results 
of this new drive for cottage and small-scale 
industry in the province of Bombay, but the 
practical working of the new administrative 
organisation, under which the Co-operative De- 
partment is mainly responsible for these indus- 
tries, is being watched closely in other provinces 
of India* , and the experience gained in Bombay 
will no doubt also be of great value even outside 
India. It would be safe to conclude at this 
stage that plans for the development of these 
industries, or even for preventing their decline 
and the consequent unemployment and under- 
employment, should be comprehensive and 
should include research for improving efficiency 
and output, the technical training of workers 
through schools, demonstrations and work cen- 
tres, and their co-operative organisation to 
ensure economies in production and marketing. 

From: — “International Labour Review 99 
TWO YEARS OF THE MONNET PLAN 
At the time the plan came into operation 


recovery was already in full swing. What the 
plan did in the main was to divert resources 
from consumer industries to essential industries* 
Investments in basic industries absorbed almost 
the total franc counterpart of Marshall Aid with 
preference for nationalized industries, a policy 
not universally approved. 

In 1948 the production targets were not gene- 
ally attained and in some cases the gap between 
estimates and actual achievements was con- 
siderable, as, for example, in the case of coal, 
steel and cement. The electricity industry 
nearly reached its target : only the petrol 
refining industry exceeded the estimate. 

The plan has now undergone various modi- 
fications and some of the targets are much less 
ambitious. But, though many of the goals 
have not been attained, there have been re- 
markable strides in industrial activity ; the 
national revenue is estimated to be 18 per cent, 
higher than in 1946 and exports have been 
doubled. The next target, M. Monnet says, 
is to “ produce better and cheaper. 99 
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NEW LEVY ORDER 

The Government of Hyderabad through the 
Notification of the Supply Department No. 67 
dated 22nd Aban, 1358 F., in supersession of 
the previous notification No. 290 dated 19th 
Shehrewar, 1355 F., promulgated an order “ The 
Hyderabad Foodgrains Levy Order 1358 F.” 
which came into force with the publication in 
the Jarida. Orders have been issued to all the 
Civil Administrators to take in hand the pre- 
paration of the levy registers and the serving of 
levy bills as soon as possible. 

According to this order, every holder of the 
land shall have to sell the Government at the 
prices notified by the Government a quantity of 
foodgrains determined in accordance with the 
average land revenue assessment of the holding, 
food acreages, and yield, after deducting the 
basic quantity of foodgrains for the use of culti- 
vator’s family, and for the purpose of seed and 
servants. The basic quantity for cultivators* 
use is fixed at 27| maunds per family of five 
members. For a family of more than five mem- 
bers, more foodgrains are left at the rate of 4| 
maunds per adult member and half that quantity 
for child. 

No holder shall pay in kind any rent or instal- 
ment in repayment of a loan to any other person 
until he has sold and delivered the quantity of 
foodgrains as required by this Order. 

For the purpose of this Order foodgrains 
acreages shall be whole of the holding if under 
paddy and half if under other foodgrains. In 
ease of predominantly kharif areas half and pre- 
dominantly rabi areas two-third of the holder’s 
holding is taken for the calculation of leviable 
acreages. The foodgrains, at present, include 
jowar, barja, paddy, wheat and ragi. 

If a holder fails to pay the prescribed levy, 
the Tahsildar or Assistant Civil Administrator 
shall be competent to recover from him as arrears 
18 


of land revenue a sum which shall not be less 
than three times and extend to ten times the 
value of the levy due from him under this order. 

Any contravention of this order shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to 8 years of imprisonment and fine. 

INDIAN PRODUCTIVITY VERSUS BRI- 
TISH AND AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY 

America is the richest country in the world to- 
day. Her hard and unremitting labour has 
put her on top of the Economic World. All 
economists agree that hard work coupled with 
the most modern technique alone will ensure 
high productivity, high wages and low cost of 
output. India did enjoy a similar reputation 
of being a land of milk and honey some cen- 
turies ago. But to-day she is classified among 
the backward, undeveloped and inefficient 
countries in the world. We are rich in natural 
resources and our population is huge. What 
is the real cause of. our poverty and economic 
backwardness ? Some believe that our only 
fault is that the average Indian worker is not 
hard working. 

Relative Productivity 

American productivity is topmost per man- 
hour and can be evaluated at Rs. 3,000 to 4,000 
per month. Indian productivity is shame- 
fully low. Taking the U.S.A. at 100, U.K. is 56 
and India only 7. Even in the case of an ancient, 
well established industry, namely, the cotton 
textile, the index is 18. These figures should set 
us thinking as to why we should be inferior 
to the British or the American workers. The 
worker’s wages in India have been substantially 
increased and this can prove a stimulus for in- 
creasing their efficiency. 

Sir Stafford Cripps is also convinced that 
“ the real way out of our difficulties lies in the 
increase of productivity.” Britain also suffers 
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from low productivity compared to the U.S.A. 
But this dictum of “increasing productivity” 
should not obscure the more urgent and quick 
solutions because it is a difficult and slow pro- 
cess. The result does not follow immediately 
but in course of time. 

What is Productivity 

The term ec Productivity ” is freely used by 
everyone as a panacea for all economic ills, and 
to improve the standards of living. It is com- 
monly interpreted as production per man-hour 
(P.M.H.) and from the nature of this definition 
is assumed to be a reliable index of the rate at 
which representative hourly paid workers are 
working in manufacturing industry. Compari- 
sons can be made from one year to another to 
ensure whether efficiency is increasing or de- 
creasing. The P.M.H. of an industry can be 
compared to the P.M.H. of another to reveal 
the relative superiority. Hence the unit of 
productivity helps the industry to know the 
exact position. 

Factors which determine Productivity 

There are various extraneous factors which 
affect the P.M.H. in an industry, over which the 
worker has no control. They are equipment, 
labour research, organisation, marketing, Gov- 
ernment controls, quality of raw materials used 
and other economic influences like mechanised 
transport, etc. Most important of all is the 
amount of horse-pbwer of machinery available 
to the worker. In all these above factors, the 
American industry towers above the British 
manufacturing industry and accounts for higher 
productivity for most American plants. 

Stopping at this would be absurd for there 
are other important influences. The system for 
production, planning, the lay out of plant and 
workshops, components and packing in the 
right quantities at the right time — these affect 
the rate at which goods can be made and des- 
patched. When there is change in the labour 
personnel, it is bound to change the quantity of 
Jabour per unit of product. For instance, dur- 


ing the war all the young sturdy men were 
conscripted and labour consisted of elderly men 
and women folk. The natural consequence 
of the change was decrease in the quantity of 
output. Even the quality of finished product is 
bound to suffer, if handled by different classes of 
workers and if the design is altered by the force 
of competition. 

Since the technical skill of a worker is a poten- 
tial factor for industrial output, special attention 
is being given to training and educating the 
worker to improve his standard of workmanship. 
Also the condition of certain old fashioned plants 
need reconditioning to attract workers from the 
comparatively newer ones. These two plans on 
the part of the Government or the management 
mean increase in expenses which is bound to 
prove advantageous in future years. 

^ Quality of output is the real criterion of pro- 
duction. Specialised production of highly valu- 
able, and rare products enhances national reputa- 
tion rather than large-scale mass production of 
cheap articles. Between the two classes of 
industry, labour costs and raw materials used 
are bound to vary. 

It is clear from all the above illustrations that 
comparisons for productivity cannot easily be 
made without considering all the factors. The 
P.M.H. is a rough average per man year (P.M.Y.). 
This unit would be a measure to show the changes 
in productivity when capital equipment, manage- 
ment and man-power in an industry act together 
as a group. 

Great caution must be exercised in the calcula- 
tion of the indices of productivity. Unless all 
the factors illustrated above are taken into 
consideration before calculating the productivity 
unit of a certain industry the figures are bound 
to be misleading. Some managements mis- 
calculate to serve their own interests. It should 
be the express duty of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics (an impartial body) to collect the neces- 
sary data and then establish the productivity 
figures. If rightly calculated the indices are an 
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indispensable pointer for improving the standard 
of life— the key to potential progress in social 
well-being. 

An index of productivity should be regarded 
as an index of the efficiency of utilization of 
resources says A.G.H. Dent (a British Corres- 
pondent of the Financial Times), Labour is an 
important facet of the resources item. The 
will to work on the part of the labourer depends 
upon his relations with management, individual 
incentive and the working conditions. This is 
an important aspect of productivity. 

Indian indices of productivity show that we 
compare very poorly with America. But this 
should not discourage us. As Dr. Rostas 
observes “ the relatively rapid rise in productivity 
in the U.S.A. has been going on for a whole 
generation. A great challenge is thrown to 
us. 95 This spirit of challenge should enter 
every Indian to go ahead in an industrial output. 

As already pointed out, the Government of 
India should take a definite legal stand as in 
the U.S. against unnecessary stuffing of workers 
in an industry than is required. The labour 
' unions must follow the principle of increased 
productivity which means lower cost of produc- 
tion. Secondly labour should be rationalised 
in India as in the U.S.A. The average Indian 
worker earns a beggarly amount. We must go 
the American way of reaching the largest of the 
monthly value of Rs. 3,000-4,000 per worker, 
by adopting extreme rationalisation. Our human 
capital is immense but we must employ it pro- 
fitably. 

Indian industry badly needs external capital in 
colossal amounts for development. Devaluation 
has adversely affected our importing industrial 
equipment from the hard currency area.* We 
cannot import much from the sterling area 
, because there is a new incentive on their part to 
export their goods tb the hard area to earn dollars. 
There is an appreciable drain on our sterling 
credits to U.K. in financing unavoidable imports, 
from the U.S. We can only turn to foreign 


investors (British and American) whose capital 
in India will help us much. India has liberalised 
its policy towards foreign investments. 

There is much speculation about the Indian 
Prime Minister’s visit to America. Some con- 
jecture that his visit may bring the Truman 
Government to grant substantial aid on the 
lines of the Marshall Aid. The World Bank 
should also be more liberal in the loans to India. 
In the old pioneering days, Americans built up 
their country with the help of European capital. 
Even at the beginning of First World War in 
1914 they were Europe’s debtors to the extent 
of £. 2,000 million or Rs. 2,700 crores. To-day 
they are a creditor, nation. Though they cons- 
titute only 7 per cent, of the world’s population 
they command 40 per cent, of the world’s in- 
come. 

N VxiiASINI HaRAVU 

NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED 
Mr. M. A. Sreenivasan’s Speech 

The following is the speech delivered by 
Mr. V. A. Sreenivasan Vice-Chairman, Nundy- 
Droog Mines, Ltd., presiding over the 28th 
Annual General Meeting held in Mysore on 
September 30, 1949. 

Tins is the first Annual General Meeting of 
the Company to be held in Mysore after the 
transfer on May 7 last of the seat of its control 
and managemeLt from London under the new 
agreement dated February 20, 1949, with the 
Government of Mysore. As you are aware, this 
agreement was the result of years of anxiou s 
thought and patient effort on the part of your 
Board and your Managers, and in particular, 
the ceaseless and untiring work of Mr. Sydney 
Taylor on the one side, and on the other side of 
many months of careful consideration and 
friendly discussion by the Government of Mysore. 

Gold Dtrrv 

The agreement has been implemented. The 
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Government deserve your warm tribute for their 
farsighted step of abolishing the Gold Duty 
which for many years so seriously undermined 
the industry that the life of the goose that laid 
golden eggs was threatened with a premature 
end. You, on your side, ratified the agree- 
ment at the Extraordinary General Meeting 
held in London in May last in spite of the general 
feeling, which I well recollect, that the Govern- 
ment took too large a share of the eggs as contri- 
bution in addition to Royalties. It was, doubt- 
less the paramount consideration that the 
longevity of the industry should be safeguarded 
that won acceptance for the new terms. 

The repeal of the Duty did not come a day too 
soon. Indeed, experts are afraid that it might 
be a considerable time before the mine fully 
recovers from the injury caused by the Gold 
Duty. 

In my speech at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Mysore Gold Mining Co., Ltd., I have 
spoken of the fundamental importance of 
this matter of longevity both to the State and 
to the industry. I have pointed out how the 
pay-line — i.e the grade of ore that just meet 
the cost of production — sternly and relentlessly 
decrees what shall be the ore that creates wealth 
and employment and what shall be waste ropk 
that is condemned to lie buried fathoms deep for 
all the gold that it may contain. I have pleaded 
that while the present gold prices have in effect, 
created new gold mines in the country by making 
it possible to work many mines and ore deposits 
that had previously to be rejected or abandoned, 
each rise in the cost or production either by 
higher wages and added tax burdens or the 
diminution o labour output sterilizes the new 
opportunities, and turns gold bearing ore, 
by Gautama’s curse, into stone. 

Labour, Output 

Statistics of industrial production clearly 
show that during the last few years, while wages 
have risen threefold — due largely to inflationary 
causes— there has been a lamentable decline of 


30 per cent, to 40 per cent, in labour output all 
over the country. Figures for the Kolar Gold 
Field show that while wages have gone up 3| 
times since 1939, the index of production has 
gone down by a third. Mr. J. R. D. Tata and 
Sir Biren Mookerjee are among the distinguished 
leaders of industry that have recently stressed 
the fact that no nation’s prosperity and progress, 
no improvement in the country’s standard of 
living, no amelioration and improvement of the 
conditions of the workers could bo based on 
46 more pay for less work.” As our great 
Prime Minister warned only a few days ago, 

44 Nations could only progress when the 
people fully realized that, by doing hard work, 
producing more and facing hardships, national 
wealth could be increased. No wishful thinking 
or slogans, or laws could take the place of 
hard work.” 

Transfer of Control 

Under the new agreement entered into 
by the Company with the Government of 
Mysore dated February 20, 1949, the Company 
undertook to transfer the seat of control to 
Mysore and the Government on their part 
undertook to pass legislation repealing the Duty 
on Gold Act. 

On our part, the transfer of control of the 
Company was duly effected on May 7, and the 
Mysore Government has now passed the Duty 
on Gold (Repealing) Act 1949. Under the terms 
of the Agreement, the next stage will be the 
incorporation of a Company in Mysore to acquire 
the Company’s business and assets in India, 
and the preparation of a scheme to give effebt 
to this undertaking is now receiving consider- 
ation. 

Working Results 

Many of the adverse conditions created by 
the war and post-war difficulties continued 
to be experienced during the year, and the 
results attending the year’s operations showed 
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a reduction of 13,797 tons of ore milled and 
2,749 tons in the quantity of tailings treated, 
while the gold won from both sources was 
less by 1,989 ounces of fine gold in comparison 
with 1947. 

Turning to the Accounts we find the net 
proceeds of sales of gold and silver after deduc- 
tion of the amount paid for Duty on Gold, less 
the amount refunded and for Royalty, was 
£. 726,168-19-6 ; Grade Bonus £. 17,963-4-6 
received in settlement of our claim in respect of 
the fire which occurred early in the year, and 
items for Rents, Interest, Transfer Fees and 
Sundry Receipts, the total at the credit of 
Revenue Account was £. 752,453-11-6. Expend- 
iture during the year, including Additional 
Royalty due to the Government was 
£. 669,045-7-10, leaving a profit on Revenue 
Account of £. 83,408. With the addition to the 
last named figure of the dividend received from 
our Subsidiary Company and Interest on Securi- 
ties, the total at the credit of the Profit & Loss 
Account was £. 89,384-5-11. Deducting there- 
from the items set forth on the debt side of the 
Account leaves a balance of £. 22,466-19-5. 
That amount with the £. 19,132-4-3 brought for- 
ward from 1947 and the over-provision of 
£. 724-9-6 for taxation in the previous year, 
provides a disposable balance of £. 42,323-13-2. 
Of this amount the dividend of 9d. per share 
(7| per cent.) free of Income-Tax was declared 
payable on September 14, which leaves 
£. 19,940-18-8, tp be carried forward to 1949. 

The working costs for 1948 have again risen 
appreciably, although the cost of the Special 
War Relief Bonus paid in 1947 was not repeated 
in 1948. 

The amount expended on Capital Account 
exceeded that of the preceding year by some 
£. 12,000. The total expenditure was £. 53,500 
of which Deep Level Lay-out took £. 13,370, 
new housing costs £. 3,341 and essential replace- 
ments of Machinery and Plant accounted for 
the remainder. 


Development 

Development work carried in the main mine 
during the year was disappointing, but dis- 
coveries on the Western Reefs are of a more 
hopeful nature. 

Manager’s Remarks 

Mr. Arthur H. E. Taylor, on behalf of Messrs. 
John Taylor & Sons (India) Ltd., Managers of 
the Company, spoke as follows : 

A review of the operations at the mine during 
1948 shows that there was a reduction in the 
tonnage milled, the gold produced and the 
amount of development work accomplished, com- 
pared with 1947, largely due to the fire in 
Kennedy’s section at the end of January. 

Except for incidents of a minor nature, in- 
cluding three organized hartals of one day 
each, labour troubles did not cause any serious 
interference with continued working during 
the year. 

The development done during the year totalled 
9,513 feet which was 1,600 feet less than the 
previous year. 

Only a small amount of development was 
done in the bottom levels of the mine. At the 
79th level Oriental Section, there is a length 
of 289 averaging 7.9 dwt. per ton over a width 
of 14 inches and another length of 50 feet averag- 
ing 8.4 dwt. over a width of 19 inches ; in the 
latter, the lodes is disturbed by pegmatite 
intrusions. On the 78th level, 42 feet averag- 
ing 8.6 dwt, over 10 inches width have been 
developed and a further 139 feet averages 6.4 
dwt. with a width of 15 inches. 

In Kennedy’s Section, the 50th intermediate 
level has been driven 234 feet on lode, 21 inches 
wide, assaying 20 dwt. The 3,050 feet level 
'‘has been driven north 75 feet averaging 32 dwt, 
over a width of 30 inches. A rise put up on the 
fold has also obtained good values. 

In Richard’s Section, as the result of a dis- 
covery in diamond drill hole on the 1,240 feet 
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level, 54 feet of lode has been opened up averag- 
ing 18 dwt. over a width of 15 inches. An in- 
clined rise from this drive has been put up 92 
feet, averaging 32 dwt over 14 inches width. 

In the Balghat Section, the 350 feet level has 
been driven 47 feet, averaging 19 dwt. over 22 
inches width, and the 285 feet level has exposed 
alength of 240 feet, averaging 30 dwt. over a 
width of 28 inches. 

Some further progress was made with the 
third stage lay out and both the 1A and 2A 
shafts were sunk below the 76th level plat. 
Erection of the new sinder for the 1A shaft was 
completed. 

Diamond drilling on the 700, 865 and 1,250 
feet levels has indicated possible southerly 
extensions of the cross reef and west lodes which 
will be explored in due course. s 

At the Annual GeneralMeeting held in London 
last eyar, I referred to the interesting develop- 
ments on the western lodes at the 3,200 feet level. 
For a distance of 696 feet, which has been opened 
up, there is a length of 300 feet on lode, 41 inches 
wide assay value 4.4 dwt. per ton, while the 
remainder of the lode is of low value. Some 
preliminary stoping is being done and a winze 
has been commenced to further test the widths 
and values on this lode. A crosscut at the 
3,800 feet level has been put out to test the 
downward extensions of this lode, but only door 
results have been obtained. f 

Further Exploration 

During the current year, further exploration 
of the western reefs has been carried out, to the 
north of the intersections referred to above, by 
two crosscuts west from the 48th level main 
haulage at 1,800 feet and 3,600 feet north of 
Henry’s shaft. During the early part of this 
year, the southerly crosscut intersected at 1,391 
feet 24 inches of lode, assaying 3 dwt. and in 
July, the other crosscut at 1,678 feet intersected 
168 inches of lode, including 90 inches, assaying 
2 oz. 6 dwt. 


The intersection at the southerly crosscut 
N. 18 has been driven 180 feet northwards up 
to the end of August, and the lode averaged 54 
inches in width, assay value 3.71 dwt. The 
south drive has been developed 150 feet showing 
a strong pyritic lode, 66 inches wide of assay 
value 2.82 dwt. A winze at 50 feet in the 
south drive has been sunk 14 feet on lode, 83 
inches wide, assay value 8 ‘dwt. 

At the northerly crosscut, N, 36 the reef has 
been developed for 176 feet of which 113 feet 
averaged 87 inches, assay value 1 oz. 4.73 dwt. 
and 63 feet averaged 40 inches in width, assay 
2.06 dwt. 

There intersections appeared to have cut a lode 
further west than and parallel with that being 
opened up at the 3,200 feet level. The results 
so far obtained from development from a new 
discovery, which has considerable potentialities 
being as they are, in an area which has been 
hitherto undeveloped. 

At the end of the year, the payable ore reserves 
were estimated at 240,720 tons of an average 
grade of 10.33 dwt. a decrease of 14,500 tons 
and 0.3 dwt as compared with the figures for 
1947. In addition, there is a probable reserve 
of low grade ore estimated at 176,608 tons. 

This shows a still further reduction in the 
payable reserves due to the small amount of 
ore added by development and it is necessary 
to draw attention to the very serious position 
which now exists. 

Ore Reserves . 

# 

The continuous decline in the ore reserves 
makes it more and more difficult to maintain 
the gold production without reducing the re- 
serves to an extent which would prejudice the 
whole future development. Immediate opera- 
tions, therefore, must be based on an endeavour 
to conserve the existing ore reserves as much as 
possible while maintaining a sufficient return to 
meet expenses and provide funds for develop- 
ment. Due to the effects of the Gold Duty, 
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of which you must all be aware, and to the 
enormously increased cost of wages, dearness 
allowance, etc., paid to labour, to privide sufficient 
funds for development presents a most difficult 
problem. Some assistance should be obtained 
as a result of the Repeal of the Gold Duty, but 
some time must elapse before sufficient ore 
can be opened up to improve the present position. 
This, however, can only be done by reducing 
costs to the utmost and preserving the ore 
reserves until funds become adequate. 

Further increases in costs due to the increased 
expenditure on payment to labour and materials 
have taken place during the year under review. 

Retrograde Step 

Due to lack of finance, we have already had to 
exercise economy by curtailing development in 
depth, in shaft sinking and by suspension of the 
Diamond drilling programme which, it was 
intended, would assist in the search for ore. 
This is a retrograde step and it must be obvious 
to those who understand the position that it is 
not in the interests of labour, whose future 
employment is dependent upon the continuation 
of profitable mining operations in this great 
Mine, that pressure should be brought to bear 
upon the Management to increase costs any further 
by increased wages or bonuses other than those 
for increased production or work done. Only 
by exercising the utmost care in expenditure 
and by utilizing the existing resources for the 
benefit of the Mine will it be possible to open up 
the valuable indications on the west lodes which 
are now before us. 

INDIA’S ECONOMY 

The Economist of London has in its 18th August 
issue given an intelligent appraisal of India’s 
economy since partition. 

The author is of the opinion that in the political 
and international fields, India has worked al- 
most a miracle but regrets that the same success 
and achievement does not stand to her credit in 


the economic sphere. Pointed references are 
drawn to the food and cloth deficiency, the 
high prices and the decline in industrial and 
agricultural output and above all, the cold 
storaging of many brilliant schemes, due to 
want of adequate finances. 

The chief causes of this economic insufficiency 
are the heavy defence expenditure, the increase 
of food imports and consequent rising pay- 
ments deficit, the inflation and high costs of 
production which hinder exports, the economic 
impediments arising out of the partition and 
India’s failure to save and invest. 

The author examines India’s economy under 
four headings — the budget, the balance of pay- 
ments, costs and capital investment. The 
budget deficit (revenue and capital combined) 
amounts to Rs. 130 crores but one must under- 
stand that this deficit is bound to occur if 

* 

defence expenditure alone constituted 47 per 
cent, of the Centre’s total expenditure. 

India’s balance of payments has taken an 
adverse turn chiefly because of her food deficit 
Though official sources estimate it at four mili- 
lion tons the actual deficit is perhaps even 
greater but even assuming it to be four millions, 
it would require an increase of 10 per cent, 
rise in food production for the imports to be 
eschewed. But the response to all appeals for 
higher production is not at all heartening and 
unless the drive for food production is put on a 
war-footing and more stringent measures are 
adopted in the direct procurement of grain and 
stamping out of blackmarketeering and hoard- 
ing, the situation is likely to deteriorate further. 
The author has pointed out that a cut in food 
imports is not possible, so long as food prices 
account for 60 per cent, of the cost of living 
index, since any drop in imports would push 
prices up and so wages at once. 

The author considers inflation to be the chief 
stumbling block in the matter of exports and 
high industrial costs have aggravated the pro- 
blem by raising India’s goods above competition 
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level. But it is doubtful whether high costs 
are due merely to “ wage awards, which have 
taken little account of industry’s capacity to 
pay or, ” Government controls 4 administered 
by inexperienced officials 5 * and inadequate 
means of transport, and Partition., All these 
have no doubt helped in the process of inflation 
but other factors, such as high profits and in- 
adequate production, are also greatly res- 
ponsible for the present economic situation. 

Jute serves as a typical example to indicate 
the economic position of India. India’s supply 
of raw jute has to be largely imported at high 
cost, duetto Partition. When finally the goods 
are shipped abroad, it is only to discover that 
many consumers are resorting to substitutes. 
It is, therefore, obvious that nothing but a 
radical lowering of prices can effect some change. 

India’s savings and investments are at a very 
low ebb. Private capital and enterprise are 
conspicuous by their absence on any appreciable 
scale. Insurance is not prospering and much 
of the people’s savings are going underground 
though certainly not due 4 to the threat of 
nationalization ’ or 4 high taxation and the 
methods of tax-gatherer 

Three remedies are suggested for dealing with 
this economic disequilibrium: (1) coming to 
terms with Pakistan, (2) increase of food produc- 
tion, and (3) procuring more foreign capital. 
Food production can he helped by more honest 
administration in the lower civil service, by 
the increased cultivation of new types of crops 
like sweet potatoes, better methods of grain 
procurement and by providing better incentives 
for farm production. 

We do need more foreign capital and we can 
try to persuade America to lend her help and 
techinical experience to us during the few years to 
to come, 

* The inter-dominion relations aTe, however, 
not under the entire control of India to expect 

* The Economist , 13th Aug. 1949. 


her to settle the issue finally, as suggested by 
4 the Economist/ One sided good-wiU alone 
cannot work the miracle of achieving peace 
and concord and the increasing interest that 
the foreign powers are evincing regarding the 
Kashmir issue, is suffcient to make us realize 
that India’s desire for good-will unless backed 
firmly by a determination not to yield on funda- 
mental principles is likely to be converted into 
a policy of gradual appeasement. Cessation of 
hostilities will without the least doubt be help- 
ful to both the Dominions and every honest 
citizen of both the Dominions also desires it; 
but for the sake of temporary respite or economic 
gain, no self-respecting nation can sacrifice its 
principles. 

Miss Jaya Mutyala 

NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 

Select Committee to secure Parliamentary 
Control 

It is known to be the intention of the Govern- 
ment to provide time in the autumn for the 
House of Commons to discuss the policy and 
administration of the boards responsible for 
certain of the nationalised industries. This new 
form of inquiry by Parliament leads into un- 
explored fields and it is of the utmost importance 
that Parliamentary procedure shall be so used, 
adapted or amended as to enable Parliament 
and people to obtain a clever view of how the 
basic industries, such as coal, electricity, gas, 
and transport which they have recently bought, 
are now being managed. 

For better or for worse, various industries 
are nationalised and the Conservative party 
has officially stated that it will never seek to 
return some of them to private ownership. It 
is, therefore, important that their administra- 
tion should be scrutinised in Parliament solely 
with a view to obtaining the best results from 
the nation's investments, and that they should 
not become involved in party controversy. 
Indeed, it clearly would not suit either party 
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to be obliged to accept responsibility for the 
administration of the boards, simply because 
it was at the moment in office. To do so would 
also make the life of the boards too carefree, 
for they would be assured of the unfailing sup- 
port of the Government of the day, and there- 
fore of its majority in the House of Commons. 

The Price System 

It is perhaps worth while, first, to consider 
what changes in theory and practice have taken 
place and what kind of supervision, therefore, 
is now necessary for Parliament to exercise. 
So long as coal mines, for example, were in 
private hands, the price system and competition 
were deemed to provide the automatic control 
needed. If a colliery company produced coal 
it was making a profit or it expected to do so # 
The wish to pay dividends tended to keep down 
costs, whether labour costs or overheads, the 
smallness of the unit tended to establish a rela- 
tion between efficiency and the financial out- 
come, and competition tended to bring all 
units of production up to the standard of the 
best. These factors may not have produced 
satisfactory results, but at any rate they worked 
after a fashion. 

Nationalization has integrated industries like 
coal into a single unit. Internally, though not, 
of course, in international markets, competi- 
tion between units of production has been 
abolished and, in fact, the efficient producers 
may be required to carry the inefficient ones. 
All* accounts are merged in those of *the nation- 
wide industry ; and as there are no shareholders 
to complain that high costs of low receipts 
have resulted in profits being too low, careful 
analysis is needed to ascertain what the financial 
position of any coalfield or colliery really is. 

When the old “ automatic 95 and local controls, 
based upon the price system and competition, 
have 'been swept away .by nationalization, it is 
important that scrutiny, both .general and 
detailed, should replace them. To take again 
the coal industry as an example it will be neces- 
19 


sary to assess its place in the economy of the 
nation. Is its labour cost in line with that of 
other industries or has the political and economic 
power of those particular workers obtained 
for them wages, welfare schemes, industrial 
injuries payments, etc., which take a dispro- 
portionate share of the national income ? 
Should its export policy be competitive— thus 
providing the only impartial check on efficiency 
for the benefit of home as well as foreign consu- 
mers — or should markets be divided with foreign 
competitors ? These are broad and crucial 
issues of policy and from them it must also be 
possible for Parliament to come down to small 
matters of detailed administration, for ineffi- 
ciency at the periphery is the chief defect of 
over-centralization and can become a fatal 
disease. 

Debate after Scrutiny 

The proposals of this article are that every 
two or three 3 ears there should be a long and 
full debate in the House of Commons upon each 
nationalised industry ; that this should be kept 
outside the party dogfight ; and that the salient 
issues must first have been elucidated by an 
investigation by a Select Committee equipped 
with an adequate staff. 

The control which the House of Commons 
obtained over the Executive Government was 
established by means of the right to refuse 
supply or to demand explanation before the 
money was voted. The House constitutes itself 
into two great committees of Ways and Means, 
for raising money and Supply for spending it. 
The 26 days devoted in each session to the 
Committee of Supply are among the most useful 
that parliament spends, for they enable the 
Opposition to discuss all matters of policy 
and administration and the ministers concerned 
to officer explanation and defence. It has, 
however, long been clear that no .detailed criti- 
cism of expenditure or of administration can 
usefully take place in so large a committee and 
without machinery for investigation and inquiry. 
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It was the need for much closer scrutiny that 
led to the setting up of the Committee on Esti- 
mates, to consider 44 what, if any, economies 
consistent with the policy implied in those 
Estimates should be effected therein.” This is 
now a committee of some 37 members, which 
sits in six sub-committees, selects each year 
certain estimates for scrutiny, and requires 
officials of the appropriate departments to explain 
and justify the expenditure. In suitable cases 
it inspects the work being done and has even 
visited colonies in Africa. 

During the two wars estimates were not issued, 
and consequently the Estimates Committee was 
replaced by a Committee on National Expend- 
iture. During the last war this committee, 
which took a broader view of its powers than 
the pre-war Estimates Committee, considered 
many branches of the administration and re- 
ported on such wide topics as payment by 
piece rates of munition workers and British 
tank design. Although some ^ministers com- 
plained that it presumed to deal with matters 
of policy, the House of Commons as a whole 
was of the opinion that it did valuable work in 
exposing blunders, inefficiency, and waste. Be- 
cause it had no detailed estimates to consider 
it affords the closest precedent for the proposed 
Select Committee on nationalized industries. 

It would be a mistake for the Estimates Com- 
mittee to undertake this work of investigating 
the nationalized industries. It already has 
enough work to do, and, moreover, it would al- 
most inevitably apply the methods used in 
the case of Government departments to the 
boards, thereby destroying the flexibility of 
the broad method of administration. Both 
the Public Accounts and Estimates committees 
should, in fact, keep clear of the nationalized 
industries. 

Another important effect of a Select Committee 
should be to elucidate the principal issues and 
direct attention to them. It is a familiar defect 
of House of Commons debates on wide topics 
that the speeches deal with diverse matters, 


and there is often no thread of continuity nor 
even a meeting of minds. One speaker may 
discuss export difficulties, the next may expati- 
ate upon some new safety device in the indus- 
try which he thinks should be compulsory, the 
next may ask about the industry’s long-term 
development programme, the next may criticize 
disparities between wage rates. A general 
discussion of a nationalized industry could easily 
degenerate into one of these rambling and dis- 
cursive debates, with many speeches delivered 
primarily for constituency consumption. 

Usually the House is at its best in debating 
a Bill or other document which specifies a limited 
number of issues upon which Parliament has to 
pronounce. The simplest way to obtain the 
same precision would be to base Select Com- 
mittee’s report. Parliament has learnt by ex- 
perience that in order to supervise adminis- 
tration and expenditure it is necessary to ap- 
point a small committee with power to send for 
persons and papers — a procedure which would 
enable the whole matter to be investigated by 
calling witnesses and cross-examining them. 

It is likely that the report of the Select Com- 
mittee will usually be somewhat critical of the 
administration of the board and of the explana- 
tions it will have provided in its annual reports. 
There is a danger that the Opposition will seize 
upon the Select Committee’s report as ammuni- 
tion to attack the board and that the Govern- 
ment of the day will be betrayed into the position 
of automatically defending the board, rights or 
wrong — as recently happened when the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport 
was put up in Parliament to defend against 
general criticism on the Railway Executive fo.* 
introducing buffet-cars embellished and adorned 
in mock-Tudor style. 

Supply Days 

This is the main reason why the debate on a 
nationalized industry should not take place on 
one of the 26 Supply days. It is the privilege 
of the Opposition to put down any vote and 
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naturally it usually chooses those on which it 
can most effectively criticize the Government. 
If there was a change of Government the errors 
of a board would be liable to recoil upon the 
new Opposition, in which case there would pro- 
bably be no debate on the issue however great 
the need to expose blunders and abuses. 

Subsidiary reasons against taking a Supply 
Day are, first, that it would be wrong to reduce 
still further the opportunities for discussing the 
administration of Government departments, and 
secondly, that a rule of procedure would ex- 
clude any proposal requiring new legislation. 
This objection applies equally to a debate on 
the adjournment. It would probably be best, 
therefore, for the debates to be on some sub- 
stantive motion which would enable the real 
issues to be discussed. 

It is a curious fact about House of Commons 
procedure that no such motion at present exists, 
but an improvement on the adjournment motion 
could and should be devised. 

The relation between a board and the sponsor- 
ing Minister is defined in the Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act, 1946, section 3, thus: — 

64 The Minister may, after consultation 
with the Board, give to the Board directions 
of a general character as to the exercise and 
performance by the Board of their functions 
in relation to matters appearing to the Minister 
to affect the national interest, and the Board 
shall give effect to any such directions.” 

This has now become almost common form. 
It is intended to bring the general policy of the 
boards under the Government’s control, while 
leaving them free from political interference 
in their day-to-day administration. It is upon 
this principle that Ministers decline to answer 
Parliamentary questions relating to details of 
administration in the nationalized industries. 

The rule of procedure which makes this prin- 
ciple effective is stated in Erskine May as 
follows ; — 


44 Questions addressed to Ministers should 
relate to the public affairs with which they 

are officially connected or to matters of 

administration for which they are responsible 

The following types of questions may be 

enumerated as being out of order, viz., (22) 
raising matters under the control of bodies 
or persons not responsible to the Government. 

A new Problem 

It can hardly be doubted that this exclusion 
of parliamentary questions is wise. It applied 
before the epoch of nationalization to such bodies 
as the British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Central Electricity Board, and the various 
Agricultural Marketing Boards. The immediate 
effect of changing the rule would be to centralize 
all authority in the Minister. If he were made 
answerable for everything, he would have to 
control everything. It maty be inevitable in 
the case of the Army that the Secretary of State 
should answer in the House for details of ad- 
ministration in the smallest and remotest unit, 
but it results in red-tape, rigidity and centraliza- 
tion ; and in fact no industry could be success- 
fully run on such lines. 

Parliament is, therefore, faced with a new 
problem ; how to control the strategy of nation- 
lized industries and apply a periodical efficiency 
audit without going as far as that detailed inter- 
ference which would cause a paralysing centraliza- 
tion. The past experience of the House of 
Commons suggests the machinery and the 
spirit through which this result can be obtained. 
A select Committee, served by an appropriate 
staff, must inquire by sending for persons and 
papers into the industry, and its report should 
focus attention upon the most important issues. 
In the light of this report it should be possible 
for the House of Commons to discuss with 
knowledge and relevance at reasonable intervals 
the state of each nationalized industry and its 
proper relation to the national economy as a 
whole. 

By Hugh Molson, M.P. 
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A GRAPHIC STORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION ON THE MARCH 
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Some Labour spokesmen have recently blam- 
ed “ the chronic instability of American capital- 
ism” for Britain’s dollar difficulties. In the 
charts below, six basic factors in America’s 
economic condition are compared, over a period 

PROFILE OF 



ed, the adjustments have been. The American 
gross national product in the second quarter of 


of twenty years. “ Chronic instability ” would 
presumably imply a sweeping descent in output, 
employment, prices, wages, and the demand 
for imports. The charts show nothing of the 
kind. Some recession was obviously to be 
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this year was running only 5 per cent, below 
the all-time peak recorded in the closing 
months of 1948. Industrial production showed 
a further fall in July, but output is 62 per cent, 
higher than for the five years 1985-89. Un- 
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employment, too, has been r'sing gently, but so 
has total employment; Mr. IDnry Wallace's 
u Sixty Million Jobs 5 «*ix stJl a reality. The 
trend of imports, particularly of crude materials 
and foodstuffs of which a significant part comes 
from the sterling area, has certainly been more 
disconcerting. But even in the second quarter 
of this year such imports were still running at 
practically three times the pre-war rate. Prices 
of food and farm products have been falling 


somewhat more rapidly than “ other commod- 
ities ; ' 5 thus the real value of weekly earnings 
in industry — now rather above $. 53 \ a week — 
has been enhanced. Such are the facts. It is 
impossible to hold that they illustrate any- 
thing more than a healthy pause for breath after 
a period of rapid expansion --a pause from 
which the United States economy is perhaps al- 
ready deriving benefit. 



Finance and Resource 


HYDERABAD BUDGET 

Financial Position Safe 
Stamp Duty to be raised 

Presenting the budget estimates for 1359 
Fasli year, commencing on October 1, 1949, at a 
Press Conference, Hon. Mr. C.V.S. Rao, Finance 
Member of the Hyderabad Government, observed 
that “ on the whole, the financial position of the 
State is generally sound. The public debt of the 
State was well-covered by productive capital 
assets and other reserves 

The Finance Member pointed out that the 
revenues should be utilised to the maximum 
advantage of the State. “ Sources of present 
taxation may not all be the best and some may 
indeed be a hindrance to trade and commerce 
he added, possibly referring to customs revenue. 
“ This matter is receiving the attention of the 
Government. 55 

The budget of the Hyderabad Government has 
been framed for a period* of six months only, 
ending with March 31, 1950, in view of the deci- 
sion of the Government to fall in line with the 
Indian Financial year, which begins on April 1. 
But for a proper understanding of the figures 
and for facility of comparison with the previous 
years, the budget estimates have been shown 
on the basis of a full year. 

The revenue during 1359 fasli is estimated at 
Rs. 3,245.95 lakhs the highest on record in the 
State and the expenditure at Rs. 3,262.22 lakhs, 
showing a deficit of Rs. 16.27 lakhs. For the 
first six months, however, the revenue and ex- 
penditure would be Rs. 1,646.84 lakhs and 
Rs. 1,645.21 lakhs respectively, resulting in a 
surplus of Rs. 1.63 lakhs. (All figures in the 
budget are in halli sicca currency). 

The only new taxation proposed in the new 
budget is in respect of stamp duty (non-judicial), 
which is being raised to the level obtaining in 
Madras. This will give Rs. 15 lakhs. The 
increase in postal rates (cards and covers) by 


two pies, announced recently, is expected to 
yield another 6 lakhs. 

The increase in revenue receipts for 1859 Fasli 
to Rs. 3,245.95 lakhs is partly due to the integra- 
tion of the §arf-i-Khas and Jagir areas with 
Diwani and partly to the phenomenal increase in 
excise revenue. The main items of improvement 
are land revenue (100 lakhs), excise (315 lakhs), 
Railways (60 lakhs), Stamps (15.11 lakhs), Match 
Excise (27.69 lakhs) and Income-tax (25 lakhs). 
This is, however, counter-balanced by a reduction 
under Customs (minus 70 lakhs), and Supply and 
Control (minus 47 lakhs). The reduction under 
customs is not altogether unexpected as the figure 
for 1358 Fasli is a bloated one, including a carry- 
over of the import trade of 20 crores for the latter 
half of 1357 fasli. The increase under excise is 
mainly due to the high prices realised at auctions 
and to the increase of tree tax by 50 per cent. 

Increase in Expenditure 

On the expenditure side there has been an 
increase of about Rs. 5 crores over last year’s 
figures. The increase is under the following 
heads: Debt Redemption Rs. 128.64 lakhs. 
General Administration Rs. 15.13 lakhs ; Educa- 
tion Rs. 53.96 lakhs; Agriculture Rs. 65.25 
lakhs ; Municipalities and Public Improvements 
Rs. 16.98 lakhs; Irrigation Rs. 27.76 lakhs; 
Dearness Allowance Rs. 40 lakhs and Miscel- 
laneous Rs. 155.34 lakhs, of which Rs. 120 lakhs 
goes towards payments to Jagirdars. 

As against these increases, military expenditure 
has been cut down by about Rs. 85 lakhs. The 
expenditure on nation-building activities alone 
totals Rs. 1,023 lakhs. This figure includes a 
provision of Rs. 348 lakhs for education and 
Rs. 111.5 lakhs for medical and public health. 

The new budget may in a sense be regarded as 
agricultural budget, the food situation over- 
shadowing the entire estimates, A sum ofRs.145 
lakhs has been provided to cover subsidies in 
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prices of foodgrains, si^pphes of heeds and manures 
at concessional rate*, cost of procuring and dis- 
tributing agencies and the eo^fc of certain minor 
public works such as improvement of tanks, 
while a sum of Rs. 172.77 lakhs has been provided 
as temporary advances to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment for the purchase of seed, etc., for distribu- 
tion to cultivators. A sum of about Rs. 10| 
crores is locked up in stocks of foodgrains stored 
or to be purchased by the Hyderabad Co-opera- 
tive Commercial Corporation. Special taccavi 
loans to cultivators for sinking wells and for 
purchase of manure,* etc., have been or are being 
sanctioned amounting to Rs. 102.00 lakhs. 
Apart from long.-term irrigation and other pro- 
jects, the department has an ambitious 8-year 
programme to achieve a target of additional 
production of about 188,000 tons of foodgrains 
by 1951-52. 

The Finance Member in his note on the budget 
lias warned the different Government depart- 
ments on the need for economy. “ While 
receipts during the past five years have increased 
by 122 percent.,” he said,the budget envisages 
the appointment of an economy committee to go 
into the matter in detail. 

A provision of Rs. 815 lakhs has been made 
for capital expenditure out of which Rs. 224 lakbs 
will be spent on irrigation projects, Rs. 124 lakhs 
on the GodavaTi Valley Development Scheme, 
Rs. 41 lakhs on Aerodrome works, Rs. 66 lakhs 
on the Nizamsagar Hydro-electric -scheme, about 
Rs. 77 lakhs on roads and buildings, Rs. 20 lakhs 
on electrifying towns and cities, Rs. 40 lakhs for 
the purchase of plant and machinery to expand 
the telephone system in Hyderabad and Secunder- 
abad, and Rs. 30 lakhs on Local Government 
and City Improvement Board Works. More 
than Rs. 92^ lakhs, will be spent on railway 
construction on the MudkheH-Adilabad line. 

The State has invested a sum of Rs. 11 J crores 
in a number of industrial concerns, including 
Singareni Collieries and the Sirsilk factory. 
For the management of these and certain other 
concerns, the Government have temporarily 


created an organisation, under the Industrial 
Trust Fund and have appointed two experienced 
men as operational directors. 

The public debt outstanding at the end of 
1358 F. was Rs. 5,884.81 lakhs. The different 
reserves have a total balance of Rs. 5,278 lakhs. 
The assets and liabilities at the end of 1358 Fasli 

were Rs. 12,815,94and Rs. 7,599,45lakhs, respec- 
tively. i 

The Finance Member in the budget note points 
out that with the restoration of law and order, 
receipts have exceeded original expectations and 
notwithstanding any increase in expenditure, 
there is no longer any fear of the year closing with 
a big deficit as was estimated. The preparation 
of estimates for the new year is also surrounded 
with difficulties and uncertainties. In the econ- 
omic field the problem of prices and mounting 
cost of production continues to be a disturbing 
factor while the recent devaluation of sterling 
and rupee has introduced yet another compli-' 
cation. There is also the question of federal 
financial integration which is closely linked up 
with the settlement of the political problem. 
The budget has thus been prepared on the basis 
of status quo . 

The budget note further discloses that the 
increase of Rs. 15 . 13 lakhs under general adminis- 
tration is largely due to the provision made for 
* estimated expenditure on elections to the State 
Constituent Assembly. The fall of Rs. 84.93 
lakhs in the Army expenditure is the result of 
the progressive demobilisation of the army. It is 
hoped that the expenditure will be stabilised at 
Rs. 200 lakhs. A special provision of Rs. 15 lakhs 
has been made for the expansion of education in 
Jagir areas. A recurring grant of Rs. 8 lakhs is 
provided for increased expenditure on grants-in- 
aid to private schools and requirements of general 
and technical education. 

Industrial Concerns in State 

On the working of industrial and commer- 
cial concerns in the State, the Finance Member 
has made the following observations in his budget 
note : 64 The State has invested a total sum 
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of Rs. 11 1 crores in a number of industrial con- 
cerns. In view of the large financial stake that 
the Government has in those concerns and in 
the interests of proper development of industry 
in the State, arrangements have been made 
to investigate into working of those concerns* 
The services of technical experts from the Gov- 
ernment of India were requisitioned in some 
cases while financial and efficiency investiga- 
tions were also organised. The finances of 22 
concerns have been examined and the technical 
examination of eight industries have been com- 
pleted. The results of these investigations have 
been of great assistance in determining the 
financial and other help to be extended to them. 
For a variety Of reasons some of the concerns 
have been steadily losing but it is hoped that 
with a certain amount of help and guidance 
they will ultimately play their role properly in 
the economy of the country. Some of the major 
industries in the State in which the Government 
had already invested large sums required further 
considerable capital to meet the expansion 
programme, which had been previously envisaged. 
In view of the difficulty of raising additional share 
capital and with a view to ensuring a satisfac- 
tory and quick completion of the expansion 
schemes so essential for the country, Government 
has agreed to finance them and has taken over 
their management. The principal concerns are 
(1) The Singareni Collieries, which annually 
produce a million tons of coal. It is proposed 
to introduce machine drilling and gradually 
increase production to one and half million 
tons. (2) The Sirpur Paper Mills are being 
expanded at a cost of over a crore to produce 
newsprint which has not so far been done in 
India. (8) The Sirsilk Factory which is under 
construction is the first State rayon factory to 
be established in India. The completion of the 
scheme will cost another four crores of rupees. 

Privy Purse of Nizam 

Replying to questions, the Finance Member, 
after announcing the budget, pointed out that 
Nizam was given an annual privy purse of Rs. 100 
20 


lakhs, in addition to the annual compensation 
of Rs. 25 lakhs for having taken over his per- 
sonal estate. An allotment of another twenty 
lakhs of rupees per year had been made for his 
sons and dependents. The question of abolition 
of halli sicca currency, as also the question of 
abolition of customs was engaging the attention 
of the Government. It was not possible to 
state whether any decision would be made on 
these subjects before April 1 , 1950. 

Referring to the allotment of Rs. 40 lakhs 
for the civil teams of officers from the Indian 
Union, Mr. Rao observed that such allotment 
was inevitable for the maintenance of law and 
order and the officers would not continue in 
Hyderabad for ever. Silver worth Rs. six crores 
from Hyderabad has been sold in the open market 
through the Reserve Bank of India. Gold had 
also been disposed of. The Government had 
to sell silver and gold to augment their liquid 
resources. The extraction of gold from the 
Hutti mines was still in the pilot state, and 1,800 
ozs. of gold had been extracted so far. The 
gold was reported to be of good quality. The 
Hyderabad Government held eighty per cent, 
of the shares in this concern. 

No alarming flight of capital to Pakistan 
from the major industrial concerns had been 
reported. However, there was a flight of capital 
worth Rs. 2.5 crores to Pakistan through banks 
and other sources. 

Replying to another question, the Finance 
Member observed that the integration of the 
Nizam State Railway with the Indian Railways 
was dependent on the financial integration of 
Hyderabad with India. 

The Finance Member pointed out that the 
opening cash balance for 1358 F. was Rs, 1,002.78 
lakhs, including 228.6 lakhs held in London. 
With reference to this money the Government 
of India had taken legal steps. The amount 
was not with Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung, former 
Finance Minister, but was deposited in a London 
Bank. The bankers were hesitant to hand 
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over the money to the Hyderabad Government 
and, therefore, legal action had been taken 

A sum of Rs. 14 lakhs was spent on commuta- 
tion of full pensions of the Hyderabad army 
officers. The Government had appointed a 
Stores Purchase Officer, assisted by a committee 
of departmental heads, the Finance Member 
concluded. 

BUDGET FOR SIX MONTHS 

In fitness of things the budget ought to be for 
the period ending March 1950, for whatever 
Hyderabad does hereafter must be in conformity 
with the all-India plan and so the calendar 
^should correspond to that followed in India. 
Further, before the end of March, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly will have come into existence 
and a new Cabinet will be in the saddle and that 
body representing and responsible to the public 
should prepare the budget. 

Again, there is what is called integration 
followed by disintegration. What these evolu- 
tions will mean no one can foresee. The 
next six months have many surprises in store 
and therefore the Government of Hyderabad 
has thought it expedient to draw up the budget 
for six months only. 

A noteworthy point is that the budget this 
time is comprehensive in the sense that it em- 
braces the whole of the State. All the jagirs 
and Sarf-e-Khas areas have been integrated 
and the revenue and expenditure have been es- 
timated on all-Hyderabad basis. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. V. S. Rao, Finance 
Member, who has had considerable experience 
of India’s, and Burma’s finances, and hailing, 
as he does, from a State whose people, like the 
Scots, are known for their thrift and frugality, 
appears to have drawn inspiration from Mr. 
Mieawber of David Copperfield with whose 
advice he has prefaced his budget note. During 
the short time he has* been in Hyderabad he 
has grasped the financial position of the State 
and appreciated' the problems which confront 
Government, They are prices, mounting cost 
of production, devaluation of sterling and the 


rupee, federal financial integration, etc. He 
has also taken into consideration the problem 
of food and the demands of the nation -building 
departments for orderly development. But the 
Hon’ble Member does not throw any light on 
the subject of the arrears of Berar rent for the 
last two years amounting to a little over 58 
lakhs. What is the argument of the India 
Government for withholding payment ? If that 
is not to be recovered, what is the guarantee 
that the rent for the new year will be available ? 
The Finance Member has excluded the old 
arrears from the assets but included the new 
year’s dues in the account. It is hoped that the 
Government of Hyderabad will prevail upon 
India to pay up the arrears which are a legiti- 
mate source of revenue to the State. If the 
arrears could be got, there would be no deficit 
says the Member, but a surplus. But what are 
the chances of recovering 228 lakhs held in 
London ? Hyderabad has not had a deficit 
except in recent years as a result of extrava- 
gance and reckless expenditure and so any 
efforts to help the State to be not only solvent 
but prosperous will be greatly appreciated. 
Mr. Rao may not be in Hyderabad to prepare 
the next budget, but he has enunciated certain 
principles which his successor of the popular 
Government will do well to follow. 

Although Mr. Rao has endeavoured to be 
economical and maintains the reserves, such as 
post-war development, securities adjustment, 
Sicca stabilisation, famine, debt redemption, 
industrial trust fund and deposits, he could not 
resist the temptation of transferring sums from 
these reserves to augment total receipts. The 
former Finance Ministers, too, did s 6. Reserves 
are to be tapped only for emergency purposes* 
Normally, the State should so order its expendi- 
ture as to be within reasonable limits of receipts. 
That would have been the real source of hap- 
piness as* indicated by Mr, Mieawber of Copper- 
field. Without approaching sums from the 
reserves, the budget lor the new year would 
have shqwn a deficit of over a crore for the whole 
year. 
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The only additional taxation proposed is 
stamp duty (non-judicial) which is to be en- 
hanced to the Madras level. Postal rates in 
respect of cards and covers have already been 
increased. It would have been reasonable if 
the postal rates also were raised to the Indian 
level since Indian post offices are working in the 
big towns of Hyderabad State which will be 
adversely affected by a cheaper service. How- 
ever, the burden on the public is negligible. 

The service expenditure is mounting up. 
For the full year it is expected to be Rs. 82,62 
lakhs or an increase of 5 crores on the previous 
year. A large debt redemption liability, ex- 
penditure on Election and Constituent Assembly 
and additional dearness allowance to lower 
grade State employees are some of the main 
items of expenditure. But for the nation- 
, building departments very liberal provisions 
appear to have been made. It is customary 
for such departments as Education* Medical, 
Agriculture and Public Works to ask for more 
than they could spend during the year. By the 
time their proposals for expansions are sanc- 
tioned, the year comes to an end and budgetted 
amounts lapse. And when grants are actually 


set apart the spending departments are prone to 
ask for this and that for unproductive purposes. 

Agriculture has received priority in the new 
budget and the Finance Member calls the budget 
as an agricultural budget. What the public 
would want to have is a scientific study by an 
economic expert of the moneys spent during 
the last thirty years on agriculture and the 
net result. During the last ten years the service 
expenditure has increased a thousand-fold and 
that under irrigation by 528 per cent. What 
is the advantage derived from them ? The 
public would also like to have a careful study of 
the expenditure under Education, another 
nation-building enterprise, to see whether they 
are having returns for the money spent. These 
questions are relevant 'in view of the Finance 
Member’s general observation, “ while receipts 
during the past five years have increased by 
65 per cent, the expenditure has increased by 
122 per cent/’ The Finance Member realises 
the necessity of instituting a systematic review 
of our spending and of setting up an economy 
committee to go into the matter in detail. 

The New Era — O ct. 31st, 1948. 


HYDERABAD BUDGET FOR. 1359 F. (1949-50) 

At a Glance 

(Figures in Lakhs of Rupees O.S 0 

Actuals Budget Estimate 


HEADS 

1354 F. 

1855 F. 

1856 F. 

1356 F. 

Budget 
Estimate 
1357 F. 

Revised 
Estimate 
1358 F. 

1359 F. 

1358 F. 

Full year First six 
months 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Revenue Receipts . 

.. 1828.18 

2027.58 

2007.08 

2037.76 

2879.19 

2693.63 

3144.05 

1595.89 

Transfers From Reserves 

85.73 

80.23 

68.32 

62.84 

72.44 

72.62 

101.90 

50,95 

Total Receipts 

.. 1918.91 

2107.76 

20.75.40 

2100.10 

2451.63 

2766.25 

3245 . 5 

1646.84 

Total Service Expenditure 

1438.26 

1668.88 

2017.47 

3472.41 

2601,95 

2737.45 

3262.22 

1645.21 

Revenue Surplus (plus) or 
Deficit (-) .. 

. . ’ 480.65 

✓ 

448.88 

57.93 - 

-1372 .31 

- 150.32 

28.80 

- 16.27 

1.83 


Capital Expenditure . . 


41.03 159.18 299.62 653.92 682.16 650.77 815.00 407.61 
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PROGRESS OF SERVICE EXPENDITURE ON NATION-BUILDING ACTIVITIES 

(L348 & 1359 F.). 

134.8 Fasli 1358 Fasli 


HEADS 

Expend- 

iture 

Percentage 
to Total 
Revenue 

Expend- 

iture 

Percentage 
to Total 
Revenues 

Percentage 
increase over 
the Actuals 
for 1348 E. 

1. Education .. 

93.95 

10.27 

348.16 

10.73 

270.58 

2. Medical and Public Health 

30.88 

3.37 

118.57 

8.65 

283.96 

8. Agriculture . . 

7.67 

.83 

88.25 

2.72 

1050.59 

4. Veterinary .. 

5.28 

.57 

14.82 

.46 

180.70 

5. Co-operative . . 

4.67 

.51 

15.74 

.48 

287.04 

6. Municipalities and Public Improve- 
ments 

28.05 

3.66 

76.98 

2.37 

174.43 

7. Buildings and Communications 

77.37 

8.45 

153.25 

4.72 

98.07 

8. Irrigation 

14.64 

1.60 

91.96 

2.83 

528.14 

9. Industries 

3.92 

.42 

19.81 

.61 

405.38 

10. Famine 

14.44 

1.57 

95.31 

2.93 

560,04 

Total 

.. 280.87 

31.25 

1022.85 

31.50 

364.17 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE ESTIMATED OPENING BALANCES AT THE CREDIT 

OF THE RESERVES FOR 1359 F. 

NAME OF THE RESERVES 

1. Post-War Development Reserve . 

2. Securities Adjustment Reserve . . 

3. Osmania Sicca Stabilization Reserve 

4. Famine Reserve 

5. Debt Redemption Reserve 

6. Industrial Trust Fund 

7. Deposits Reserve 


Balance 

3376.79 

218.77 

300.00 

182.04 

071.87 

518,61 

6.66 


Total 


5278.11 
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SPECIAL GRANTS FOR NATION-BUILDING ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN THE 
REVENUE AND CAPITAL BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1859 FASLI. 


Department 

Items 

Amounts 

Education 

• • (I) Grant-in-aid to Aided Schools and expansion of General and Tech- 



nical Education . . 

27.00 


(2) Depressed Classes’ Education . . 

5.50 

Medical and 
Public Health 

(3) Addition to the Block Grant for Osmania University and non- 
recurring grant 

18.00 

• , (4) Opening of new hospitals and dispensaries, and expansion of Public 
Health activities . . 

10.50 


(5) Additional grant for purchases of medicines 

3.00 

Agriculture 

. . (6) Provision for sanctioned schemes awaiting implementation 

10.00 


(7) New schemes in connection with grow-more-food campaign 

60.00 


(8) Agricultural taccavis 

102.18 


(9) Supply of seeds and manure at concessional rates 

83.70 

Veterinary 

. .(10) Expansion of Medical Stores and Serum Institute, and equipment 



for Laboratory, etc. 

1.97 

Electricity 

..(11) Expansion of Power-houses 

20.00 

Telephone 

. .(12) Expansion of Telephones 

43.40 

P.W.D. 

. .(13) Tungabhadra Project, Rajulbanda Diversion Scheme and other 



Irrigation Works . . 

223.63 


(14) Nizamsagar & other Hydro-Electric Schemes 

66.15 


(15) Lumpsum for Nizamsagar Development and other unforeseen works 

20.00 


(16) Communications 

57.36 


(17) Telecommunication . 

3.52 


(18) Buildings 

51,21 


(19) Well-Sinking Department (Famine works) 

24.00 


(20) Godavari Valley Development Scheme 

124.02 


(21) Extension of Begumpet Aerodrome 

41.00 


(22) Grant to C XB. for construction of low-rent houses 

10.00 


(23) Remodelling of Hyderabad water works and special repairs to 

Osmansagar conduit . . . . . . - . . 

11.50 


(24) Grants to district water works 

5.00 


(25) Remodelling of Hyderabad drainage works 

6.00 

Municipalities 

. .(26) Grants for improvement works under Local Bodies 

20.00 

Railway 

..(27) Railway construction. 

92.59 

Supply 

, .(28) Cost of subsidizing the procurement of foodgrains 

60.00 

Assets 

ESTIMATED ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AT THE END OF 1358 F. 

, . m • •• • • • * * • * • 

12,315.94 


7,599.45 


Liabilities 
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INDUSTRIAE FINANCE CORPORATION 
OF INDIA 

The first annual report of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India for the year 
ended 30th June, 1949, shows a net profit of 
Rs. 85,507-13-8. Of this, Rs. 50,000 is to be 
transferred to the Reserve Fund and the balance 
of Rs. 35,507-13-8 made available for the pay- 
ment of dividend to the shareholders. As the 
Central Government have guaranteed a dividend 
of 2J per cent, per annum on the share capital, 
a call is to be made by the Corporation on the 
Central Government for Rs. 10,89,492-2-4 to 
make up the remainder of the guaranteed 
dividend. 

The purpose of the Corporation, which came 
into existence on 1st July, 1948, is to provide 
medium and long-term finance to public limited 
companies and co-operative societies registered 
in India (including the acceding States) and 
engaged in the manufacture or processing of goods 
or in mining or in the generation or distribution 
of electricity or any other form of power. The 
activities of the Corporation are managed by a 
Board of twelve Directors of whom four (including 
the Managing Director) are nominated by the 
Central Government and two by the Reserve 
Bank of India, while six are representatives, two 
each of (i) scheduled banks, ( ii ) insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts, and (Hi) co-operative 
banks. The Corporation has an authorised share 
capital of Rs, 10 crores divided into 20,000 shares 
of 5,000 each. Of this, only 10,000 shares of the 
total value of Rs. 5 crores were issued in the first 
instance. The Central Government and the 
Reserve Bank of India have subscribed for 

i 

Rs. 1 crore each and the balance of Rs. 3 crores 
has been taken up by the scheduled banks, 
(Rs. l£ crores )insurance companies, investment 
trusts and other like financial institutions 
(Rs. l£ crores) and co-operative banks (nearly 
Rs, \ crore). The Central Government and the 
Reserve Bank of India have also taken up the 
balance of 79 shares not subscribed to by the 
co-operative banks. 

The Corporation is authorised to issue bdnds 


lo the extent of five times the amount of its 
reserve fund and paid-up capital. Thus, when 
the paid-up capital amounts to Rs. 30 crores and 
the reserve fund equals the paid-up capital, the 
borrowing capacity of the Corporation will be 
Rs. 100 crores. 

The Corporation’s activities are confined to the 
financing of the acquisition of fixed assets, as the 
aim is to supplement rather than compete with 
commercial banks. The Corporation is authoris- 
ed (a) to guarantee loans raised by industrial 
concerns which are repayable within a period 
not exceeding twenty-five years and are floated 
in the public market, (6) to underwrite the issue 
of stock, shares, bonds or debentures by industrial 
concerns, and ( c ) to grant loans or advances to 
or subscribe to debentures of industrial concerns, 
repayable within a period not exceeding twenty- 
five years. The underwriting Commitments are 
limited to a period not exceeding seven years. 
The Corporation is, however, prohibited from 
subscribing directly to the shares of public* limited 
companies. The maximum amount of assistance 
to a single industrial concern may not exceed 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The Corporation may grant or guarantee 
advances only against tangible assets . However, 
in granting loans the value of the assets mortgag- 
ed is not the deciding factor and due considera- 
tion is given to the profit-earning capacity and 
prospects of the concern, its financial strength, 
the nature of the cost of production, technical 
soundness of the scheme, competency of the 
management, market for its produce, possibilities 
of the availability of raw materials and other 
factors of production, location of the industry 
and, above all, the importance of the industry in 
the national economy. 

Before granting credit to a company the Cor- 
poration arranges for the inspection of the work- 
ing of the factory by its own officers who report 
on the soundness of the scheme in all respects. 
Further to ensure proper management, and 
judicious utilisation of the amount lent, the 
Directors or partners of the Managing Agency 
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firm are required in their personal capacity to 
guarantee the loans. The Corporation is also 
empowered to appoint two directors to see whe- 
ther the management of the company is conduct- 
ed on prudent lines. The Corporation restricts 
the dividend of the borrowing concerns to a 
maximum of 6 per cent.; the rate of dividend 
may, however be varied with the consent of both 
the parties. The maximum period so far allowed 
for repaying a loan is 15 years. 

During the first year of its working the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation received enquiries for 
assistance from 156 eligible concerns. Concrete 
proposals for accommodation were received from 
95 concerns, the amount of assistance applied for 
aggregating Its. 10 . 33 crores. Twenty-one appli- 
cations aggregating Rs. 3.42 crores were sanc- 
tioned, the actual amount applied for by these 
companies amounting to Rs. 3.56 crores. Thirty- 
three applications aggregating Rs. 1.89 crores 
were rejected. The effective rates of interest 
charged varied from 5 to 5£ per cent. At the end 
of the period under report, forty-one applications 
amounting to Rs. 4.88 crores were still pending. 
Table I shows the amount of accommodation 
industry- wise, while Table II shows theclassifica- 
tion province-wise. 


TABLE I 

Amount 

Type of Industry 

Sanctioned 

Textile Machinery 

(Rs. lakhs) 

.. 43.00 

Mechanical Engineering (Oil Engines) . 10.00 

Chemicals 

.. 56.50 

Ceramics & Glass 

.. 60.00 

Cement 

.. 40.00 

Electrical Engineering 

.. 26.00 

Oil Mills 

.. 1.75 

Electric Power 

.. 3.00 

Metallurgical Industry (Non-ferrous 

Metals) 

.. 30.00 

Iron & Steel (Foundries) . . 

.. 15.50 

Cotton Textiles . . 

.. 40.00 

Woollen Textiles 

5.00 

Unclassified 

.. 11.50 

Total 

'..8,42.25' 


TABLE II 


Number of Amount 

Name of Province Applica- 


Sanc- 

tions sane- 

tioned 

tioned 




Rs. lakhs 

1. Assam 


# # 

2. Bombay . . 

6 

73.00 

3. Bihar 

3 

55.50 

4. C.P. & Berar 


, , 

5. Delhi, Ajmer & Merwara 



& other Centrally Ad- 



ministered areas 


* . 

6. East Punjab 

2 

15.00 

7. Madras 

3 

75.00 

8. Orissa 

1 

40.00 

9. U.P. 

3 

8.25 

10. West Bengal 

3 

75.50 


Total .. 21 3,42.25 

Though the total amount of accommodation 
sanctioned was Rs. 3.42 crores, only Rs. 1.33 
crores were made available to the companies. 
The disparity is due to the fact that the borrow- 
ing industrial concerns desire to obtain finance 
in instalments according to the maturity of their 
commitments. Also, some of the concerns 
arrange for supplies of machinery and equipment 
from countries other than those originally con- 
templated. Machinery and equipment for 
instance, have been ordered from Japan, where 
they are cheaper by 10 to 15 per cent, than in 
the U.K. or the U.S.A. This obviously reduces 
the necessity for assistance to a certain extent. 
Defects about the title to the land of the indiv- 
idual concern have also partly accounted for the 
discrepancy. However, in the case of certain 
companies interim assistance was given against 
a pledge or hypothecation of loose machinery, 
pending the completion of the mortgage. 

In connection with the working of industrial 
concerns, the Report observes that (1) factories 
in some cases have been built in a haphazard 
manner without regard to the suitability of the 
site from the point of view of the area available 
or location ; (2) technical assistance in many 
cases was both inadequate and poor in quality ; 

(3) cost accounting has made very little progress ; 

(4) knowledge of the technique of efficient pro- 
duction was often lacking ; and (5) in view of 
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emergence of the buyers 5 market, Indian indus- 
tries should devote increasing attention to the 
quality of their products. 

PROFITS 

In recent years, especially during war time, 
Indian industrialists have earned a bad name 
for making profits on a large scale. In 1947 
the Industries 5 Conference passed a number 
of resolutions which were accepted by the Gov- 
ernment but in spite of it, Government pre- 
ferred to conduct its own enquiries in certain 
respects and a profit-sharing committee was 
appointed to consider all the practical problems 
involved in a fair system of profit-sharing bet- 
ween labour and capital. The problem assumed 
greater importance because of the rising demands 
of labour that all surplus profit should be shared 
with it in relation to production. On the other 
hand, whenever attention has been drawn to 
the need for greater production both labour 
and capital have sought to fix the blame for 
insufficient production on each other. The 
employers wished to cry halt to any increase 
in wages which they felt made labourers com- 
placent while labour traced the cause to the high 
profit-making motive of the employers* 

Labour claims that being a partner in industry, 
it is entitled to a share in profits with manage- 
ment. This, it feels, would act as an incentive 
for further production and efficiency. It is of 
the opinion that profits are too high and that 
the costs of production should be lowered at 
the cost of profits. 

The recent memorandum submitted by the 
Bombay Shareholders throws a great deal of 
light on the evils of the Managing Agency system 
and though their suggestion that this system 
should be abolished is a matter of dispute espe- 
cially in view of the innumerable services ren- 
dered by this system in the financing of industry 
nevertheless radical alterations can be *made 
in the laws and by laws governing this system. 
The Bombay Shareholders have submitted various 
suggestions for implementation by the Gov- 
ernment. It is to be hoped that in view of the 


scarcity of production, the position of our balance 
of payments and the acute economic and finan- 
cial difficulties being experienced by the Gov- 
ernment today, the Ministry of Industries and 
Supply will follow a firm policy in the matter 
of profits. 

The capitalist world has its own grievances 
against labour and its own justification for the 
profits that accrue to it. They opine that 
the appetite of labour is being sharpened by 
every fresh increase in wages. The legal fixa- 
tion of a minimum wage and the many bonuses 
and allowances received by him have guaranteed 
the worker a fair return for his labour and, there- 
fore, the demand for a share in profits is un- 
warranted. Profits constitute a reward for the 
risk inherent in all private enterprise and whether 
profits accrue to a company or not, wages are 
paid regularly and, therefore, it is absurd that 
labour should feel neglected on this issue. 

The Profit Sharing Committee after studying 
this problem came to the conclusion that it is 
not possible to devise any scheme whereby 
labour’s claims to a share in surplus profits could 
in any way be linked to the total production. 

The reasons are obvious. The productivity 
.of labour and the amount of profits that accrue 
to a management do not depend on any single 
factor. While labour no doubt plays a pre- 
dominant part in it, yet the equipment, organisa- 
tion and management are very decisive factors 
in determining productivity and profits. Nor is it 
possible to set down a norm of annual produc- 
tion, as the basic conditions, viz., the size 
of labour, the nature of the equipment and the 
working units may vary from time to time. 
The share of labour, therefore, is bound to vary 
from place to place and industry to industry. 
In view of the strained relations existing bet- 
ween industry and labour it would be expedient 
to allow labour a share in profits with manage- 
ment to act as an incentive though the share 
will have to be decided arbitrarily. 

The Profit Sharing Committee after examining 
six industries, viz., jute, textiles, cotton, steel. 
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cement, tyres and cigarettes have come to the 
conclusion “that 6% on capital* employed 
(as we have defined the term) augmented by 
50 per cent, of the surplus profit would enable 
the concerns generally speaking to declare a 
reasonable dividend. If in any year, profits 
are not enough to provide this rate of return the 
deficiency should be made up in the succeeding 
years cumulatively.” 

According to the report “ labour’s share should 
be 50 per cent, of the surplus profits of the un- 
dertakings. The individual worker’s share of 
profit, we consider, should be in proportion 
to his total earnings during the preceding 
12 months minus dearness allowance and any 
other bonuses received by him. 

If an individual worker’s share exceeds 25 
per cent, of his basic wages, we consider that 
cash payment . should be limited to 25 per 
cent, of his basic wages and the excess held on 
his account either on his provident fund or other- 
wise.” 

The suggestion that profit-sharing should be 
unit-wise has been disputed on the basis that 
since trade unions are organized industrywise 
and since it involves differences in remunera- 
tion and loss of profits to those labourers work- 
ing in a unit which does not make profits, it 
should not be organized unit-wise. Therefore, 
the Committee has come to the decision that 
while profits should normally be unit-wise in 
certain selected cases it should be on an industry- 
cum-locality basis. 

The Eastern Economist while discussing the 
share of labour in company dividends comes to 
the conclusion that “ even the distribution of 
a significant share of profits will be too insignifi- 
cant to labour as an incentive to greater pro- 
duction while at the same time there will be 
substantial diminution in the incentive for risk 
offerred to those who now undertake them” 
and draws a somewhat fantastic and exaggerat- 
ed moral that “ profit-sharing in industry in 
India at the present time can do nothing but 
harm possibly not least to labour itself.” 

* Capital — paid up capital plus reserves (including all 
future allocations of reserves) built out of 
profits on which taxes have been paid. 

21 


Labour, however, points out to the consider- 
able replacements and war-worn machinery and 
anti-inflationary measures like the controls and 
rationing which should have all resulted in great- 
er production and more equitable distribution 
and holds employers and managers guilty of 
withholding the produced goods in order to 
prevent labour demanding higher wages and 
a share in profits. 

But on the whole it is clear that the Indian 
industrial profits have been high and employers 
and managers have got so used to large div- 
idends that any suggestion of a limitation of the 
profits makes them threaten to close down the 
industry. The total impact of this selfish 
urge for large profits has resulted in low produc- 
tion and the progressive dwindling of all our 
capital reserves. In 1944 for example, the pro- 
fit index in the cotton mill industry rose to 
760.4 in spite of rigid controls. An average 
dividend of 30 per cent, is considered normal 
by our businessmen and during the war profits 
went up still higher as in the case of Titaghur 
Paper Mills where net profits rose to 50 per cent. 
In proportion to this agricultural prices remained 
very low and the rural indebtedness went on 
mounting. 

In the context of our national economy it is 
necessary that profits should be curtailed. In 
Britain, for example, the average rate of earnings 
from which nothing has been set aside for reserves 
and which has not been taxed amounts to 33.8 
per cent on the legal ordinary capital but on the 
true equity capital, the percentage amounts 
to 15 per cent. The average gross dividend 
rate on issued ordinary capital is 13.8 per cent, 
whereas gross rate on net worth is 6 per cent.* 
If these profits are considered high in Britain 
the profits of Indian businessmen in compari- 
son must appear to be not merely abnormal 
but fantastically high. Any measure, there- 
fore, that Government may implement to curtail 
such high profits will not only be viewed with 
interest but sympathy. 

Miss. Jaya Mutyala. 
* The Economist, Aug. 6th, 1949 ‘Are Profits TooJHigh..’ 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS BASE YEAS 1928=100. 



AH 

industries 

Jute 

Cotlon 

Tea 

Sugar 

Paper 

Iron and 
steel 

Coal 

1989 

72.4 

18.6 

154.5 

96.2 

179.4 

151.8 

289.3 

189.1 

1940 

99.9 

48.8 

220.1 

95.4 

180.0 

358 7 

300.7 

140.2 

1941 

185.4 

46.8 

489.1 

141.3 

247.3 

432.2 

387,3 

114.9 

1942 

169.1 

47.7 

758.6 

219.5 

227.5 

488.4 

402.2 

112.9 

1948 

170.9 

87.5 

988.9 

137.0 

283.2 

535.8 

323.9 

183.1 

1944 

167.0 

42.2 

760.4 

106.4 

239.7 

412.4 

341.4 

888.0 

1945 

168.2 

44.5 

654.1 

145.1 

195.6 

424.6 

848.5 

859.7 

1946 

160.5 

56.8 

681.9 

191.3 

219.2 

405.3 

293 7 

276.7 

1947 

188.5 

49.9 

497.6 

207.4 

303.3 

258.8 

251.0 

288.8 


Source ; Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India. 


EARNINGS OF FACTORY LABOUR (1) 

Annual Average 



Cotton 

Jute 

Engin- 

eering 

Minerals 

and 

metals 

Chemi- 
cals and 
dyes 

Paper 

and 

Printing 

Wood 

stone, 

and 

glass 

Skins 

and 

hides 

Ordnan- 
ce facto- 
ries 

Mints 

Miscella- 

neous 

All 

indust- 

ries 

1989 

820.2 

230.8 

263.5 

457.2 

244.8 

832.7 

191.2 

285.8 

361.9 

367.4 

281.2 

287,5 

1940 

.. 825.1 

265.9 

845.0 

491.5 

229.6 

B60.3 

175.3 

327.1 

408.5 

462.1 

261.0 

807.7 

1941 

.. 343.6 

256.2 

871.5 

476.1 

288.1 

324.8 

199.1 

357.9 

429.4 

491,2 

261.2 

324.5 

1942 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

.. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 



* • 

1943 

.. 683.6 

355.5 

529.0 

502.1 

398.0 

414.0 

303.1 

411.0 

527.4 

574.4 

392.0 

525. Q 

1944 

.. 772.2 

363.2 

589.8 

573.5 

484.6 

474.1 

368.4 

532.1 

546.8 

695.2 

518.8 

586.5 

1945 

.. 728.4 

390.5 

653.1 

601.9 

445.2 

568.8 

413.6 

536.7 

642.8 

667.0 

503.2 

595.8 

1946 (2) 

.. 721.8 

425.0 

696.1 

599.8 

492.4 

638.4 

434.4 

558.2 

721.2 

858.7 

011.8 

619.4 

1947 (3) 

.. 911.3 

797.6 

699.9 

890,2 

592.4 

724.8 

496.5 

603.9 

754.3 

1,071.2 663.1 

788.3 


(1) The figures relate to undivided India and only to perennial factories which submit returns under the Payment 
of Wages Act. They include all workers employed in factories, receipt of a wage or salary not exceeding 
Rs, 200 per month, whether they are employed in any manufacturing process or any other kind of W6rk 
incidental to or connected with it, including persons who are solely employed in a clerical capacity. They, 
however, exclude concessions in kind. 

(2) Exclude Punjab and North West Frontier Province. 

(8) Figures relate to provinces of Indian Union, excluding East Punjab. 

Source : u Ministry op Labour.” 

1949. 
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NATIONAL INCOME 

The concept of 4 National Income approach ’ 
is becoming more familiar to those outside the 
narrow ring of economists. The estimates with 
regard to a country’s income and expenditure, 
although they are inaccurate due to incomplete 
information and imperfebt methods of measure- 
ment, are nonetheless important in as much as 
they give us material for the study of economic 
forces and economic change. The Government 
of India’s publication on 4 National Income of 
British India and the Union Provinces 1945-46 ’ 
is a bold attempt in this direction. But the 
contents reveal that the pamphlet is too inade- 
quate to be of any use at all for more reasons than 
one. In the first place it is only an estimate for 
British India and the Union Provinces and 
not for the whole of India. Secondly, the 
national income estimates are only for the year 
1945-46, which lacks contemporary interest. 
Thirdly, it does not give estimates of gross 
national product or expenditure for the same year 
while the estimates of national income in other 
countries includes national expenditure also. 
Lastly, it does not give the equivalent figures 
for the preceding years, at least two or three 
years so that one could gauge easily the current 
trends in income changes. 

We never had official estimates of national 
income although Mr. Findlay Shirras attempted 
them in 1929-80. The national income published 
last was for the year 1981-82 by Dr. V.K.R. V. Rao. 
After nearly a lapse of seventeen years, now 
comes suddenly the estimates of national income 
for the year 1945-46. Instead it would have 
been better if the Government attempted to 
publish the national income for 1948-49 for the 
whole of India as it is today. This would have 
been justified on the ground that the new Indian 
Government is taking a keen interest in solving 
its problems by an economic approach. Truly 
the year 1945-46 cannot be considered a normal 
year to be made the base for subsequent references 
for in that year inflation was at its peak. One 
is baffled to understand why and on what grounds 
the Ministry of Commerce had selected that 


particular year for the national income estimate 
leaving a gap of so many years. The proper 
way would have been to select a base year 
(1988-39 is considered by all as a normal year) 
and estimates of national income and expenditure 
attempted for the years 1938-89 to 1948-49 both 
being included. One cannot underrate the 
compendiousness and complexity of such an 
arduous task, but then that would have provided 
us with the vital statistics and we would have 
been on a foot with other nations in this respect. 
The emphasis in recent years on national income 
research has shifted from the mere ascertainment 
of the various income and expenditure aggregates 
themselves, to an analysis of the money flows 
from which they are derived. The New Zealand 
Government while acknowledging the superior- 
ity of the 44 Money Flow ” approach to 
“ Aggregative ” approach still followed the 
44 Aggregative ” approach in its official estimates 
of national income and expenditure for 1988-39 — 
1948-49. When such a small country as New 
Zealand has realised the importance of main- 
taining vital statistics, it is a pity that such a 
vast country as India should lag behind. 

Here is a very brief summary of the said brief 
publication. The summary table gives a detailed 
account of the income accrued to various items 
of primary and non-primary production aggre- 
gating to a total net national income at factor 
cost to Rs. 6,234 crores and Rs. 4,931 crores 
respectively for British India and the Union 
Provinces respectively. British India refers to 
the Provinces prior to partition of India and 
Union Provinces to those after partition. Both 
exclude the Indian States. Table 1 in the 
publication shows the estimated working popula- 
tion while tables 2, 3, 4 and 5 refer to output 
of agriculture, animal husbandry, forest products 
and mining respectively, tables 6 and 7 deal with 
income assessed to tax and income not assessed 
respectively. Lastly, table 8 takes note of 
adjustment factors. The minimum requirements 
for the construction of any table on national 
income are, namely, (1) a base year; (2) a 
previous year than the year for which national 
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income is estimated in order to compare ; and 
(3) national expenditure ; and this is easily done, 
for many of the items that form income are 
themselves items of expenditure. To make the 


point clear tables of the estimates of national 
income and expenditure of the F.S.A., Great 
Britain and New Zealand arc shown hereunder. 


Slate men t 
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(1)— Less than 50 million dollars. 

* Gross National Product means Expenditure. 
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Recently the Government of India appoint- 
ed a committee of three members to go into the 
question of national income. The burden of tackling 
this problem has fallen on the right persons, viz , 
Dr. V. K. R . V. Rao, Profs. Gadgil and Mahalono- 
bis, whose integrity had been tested on the anvil 
and found not lacking. All the three men are 
eminent in their respective fields. They are to 
be assisted by two more economists, Mr, Stone, 
an Englishman, and Mr. Kurznets, an American. 
They are expected to do the spadework in this 
field. With the assistance of the American and 
the British economists, we expect our economists 
to publish a genuine work j which is devoid of all 
the technical mistakes that have been hitherto 
committed and which will fully satisfy the 
requirements of the country for vital statistics. 

Miss. R. Vittabai Naidu. 

THE MANAGING AGENCY SYSTEM 

The recent memorandum on amendments 
to Indian Companies Act has focussed attention 
on a problem that has been subject to a great 
deal of controversy in recent months* The 
Managing Agency system is as ojld as Indian 
Industry. When British investorsj first started 
their industry, they were pdrticulai that jieirna- 
nent benefits should accrue to the organizers and 
so they were given monopolies, investment of 
foreign capital in India was concentrated mostly 
on securing the highest rate; of profit witfcjin the 
shortest time. The indigenous ‘bankers and 
businessmen of India also sought to imitate the 
idea and they also organized their business on 
similar lines. But there were a few fundamental 
differences. Firms were the Managing Agents 
under British business organizations, whereas 
families of Indian businessmen became Managing 
Agents. British Managing Agents brought to 
bear upon their work all the business acumen* 
experience and knowledge of a long apprentice- 
ship, whereas Indian managing agency system 
was hereditary. The shareholders who were 
originally intelligent critics of the system and 
the Directors who were appointed to scrutinize 
the working of the firms gradually deteriorated 


into mere passive dividend recipients and ‘yes 
men 5 of the managing agents. The managing 
agency system, which was organized to further 
the industrialization of India, thus became the 
means of securing unlimited profits to a few men. 
No doubt there were a number of honest people, 
who really worked to finance the infant indus- 
tries of India and who risked a great deal in 
pioneer attempts to found industries and protect 
I them against competition and the rivalry of 
foreign enterprises. To these great visionaries 
of India’s industry, the country owes its gratitude. 
But not all managing agents were rest content 
with just financing their concerns. They manoe- 
uvred in all sorts of ways to make the concerns 
finance them. 

In 1936 therefore, an attempt at company 
reform was made and some major amendments 
were passed. But all the valiant efforts of 
Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant, then Deputy 
Leader of the Congress Assembly Party, failed 
against the machination^ of managing agents, 
especially those from Bombay and Calcutta. 
The war helped to entrench these vested inte- 
rests more firmly in their seats and everywhere 
new managing agents sprang up and the rates 
of profit rose tremendously. 

The glaring evils of the managing agency 
system woke up the shareholders to their res- 
ponsibilities and in Bombay, a Shareholders’ 
Association was formed to safeguard their in- 
terests. Recently they published a memorandum 
on the abuses of the system and their sugges- 
tions for its reform. Many of the charges are 
justified and the shareholders have innumerable 
proofs to that effect. Briefly the allegations 
are that managing agency rights are being traffic- 
ked, companies are being exploited for personal 
profits, that the rights of directors are being 
curtailed, that profits are unjustifiably high, 
that managing agencies are being created where 
there were none and that companies are being 
floated with insufficient capital, in short, that 
the whole managing system has entered into a 
conspiracy to exploit the nation for their own 
ends. 
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The memorandum of the Bombay shareholders 
was the final signal for action and the Central 
Government set up a committee to study the 
questions and make recommendations. The 
English Company Law itself had been modified 
on the basis of the suggestions made by the 
Cohen Committee. 

The memorandum of the committee empha- 
sizes the need for proper inspection and out- 
lines at the outset the hurdles in the way of 
proper investigations. The limited powers of 
the Registrar, the dilatory tactics and the tamper- 
ing with evidence, often resulted in the culprit 
remaining unpunished. The Government, there- 
fore, now wish to set down a strict procedure 
for inspection on lines somewhat similar to that 
of banking companies. 

The clauses defining the restrictions on the 
managing agents have been subjected to a great 
deal of criticism. Business circles especially 
have been actively protesting against the amend- 
ments. The proposal that “the managing agents 
shall not be managing agents of two or more 
companies conducting the same line of business 9 * 
is according to business circles a measure calcu- 
lated to strike at the root of the managing agency 
system. It has been characterised as ridiculous 
and impracticable. Mr. C. H. Diwanji f.i.s.a. 
suggests an alternative amendment that, “the 
managing agents should not be common for 
two or more companies conducting the same 
type of business in the same locality. 95 It is 
argued that the implementation of such a provi- 
sion would result in depriving many companies 
of expert guidance and experience, as it would 
not be possible to employ high class technical 
or other staff in every management. Thus, 
the various branches profiting from such a prac- 
tice would be left to find the required efficient 
personnel to run the business. The facilities 
of common marketing organization, technical 
advice, and reduced overhead expenses would 
be lost. A great deal of economy is effected 
when one agency controls many lines of business. 
These criticisms are no doubt true in the case 
of bona fide companies, but there arc concerns 
which abuse these practices and they must be 
22 


prevented from doing so. Perhaps, in actual 
practice, a long standing company whose bona 
fides can be trusted, may be permitted under 
Government supervision to handle various 
branches of business. 

The fourth provision that “ companies shall 
not be eligible for appointments as managing 
agents, 95 has also evoked serious criticisms. Gov- 
ernment no cloubL wish to emphasize the per- 
sonal character of the responsibility of managing 
agencies but some feel that this may result in 
the loss of “ continuity in policy and administra- 
tive efficiency." The idea is that private partner- 
ship would be welcome were it not for the ever- 
mounting curve of taxation, “ which virtually 
annihilates such profits as a partnership may 
earn and the desire of managing agents [(parti- 
cularly British managing agents) to strengthen 
their affiliation with the trading community of 
this country which could only be achieved by 
converting the former partnership into joint 
stock companies." Managements by public 
companies, critics contend, is a safeguard against 
tax evasion and evils of hereditary management. 

The limitation on profits as envisaged in clauses 
5, 6, 7 and 8, is to be heartily welcomed. With 
no limit to the remuneration due to the managing 
agents, profits, especially during the war years, 
helped to turn many mediocre businessmen into 
millionaires. 

Clause 10 lays down the tenure of office of a 
managing agent and adds a clause that this 
system of appointment “ shall hold good for 
the next twenty years." The Government 
evidently wish to see for themselves how the 
system laid down works during this period but 
the clause has been misconstrued to mean that 
the managing system is going to be abolished 
after twenty years. Government would do well 
to clarify the clause, as any such threat of 
liquidation in the near future will make business- 
men hesitant to launch out on any long-term 
programme. 

The next 15 clauses, 12 to 26, are just and 
equitable and certainly calculated to tone up 
the whole system in the right manner. 
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Clause 27 states that, 44 the Central Govern- 
ment may declare from time to time that 
in respect of specialised industries or companies, 
the managing agency s) stem shall not be allowed. 55 
This will certainly keep ihe companies and manag- 
ing agents %igilant, though it may also give rise 
to some uncertainty and apprehension. Besides, 
it poses the question, whether managing agencies 
have outlived their use. 

The prohibition of compensation, the granting 
of remuneration in monthly instalments, the 
responsibility of the directors in advancing loans, 
in "borrowing and investing, and the need to 
have the balance sheet, investments and current 
accounts checked up regularly by the Registrar, 
will prevent manipulation and irresponsibility 
and the appropriation of accounts before the 
investors can get their dividends. 

The success of the proper utilization of invest- 
ments rests chiefly on the way in which the 
Directors are appointed and supervised. Very 
often they are packed bodies and independent 
directors have no chance of success unless even 
minority shareholders have a voice in the elec- 
tion and voting. Proportional representation 
will help to bring into the fold of the directors 
more honest and independent men, who can 
infuse confidence in the investors. 

The appointment of auditors, who are not 
indebted to the company and not elected by 
them, the wide powers given to them to attend 
all the meetings and not only the general annual 
meetings as hitherto, the right to scrutinize all 
the branch accounts and to call for any details 
regarding the balance sheet and the right of 
the Central Government to appoint its own 
auditor in case of any default, all these ensure an 
honest assessment of the company’s financial 
position and the honest utilization of public 
money for the building up of industry. At 
times, shareholders were ignorant as to the 
method by which remuneration was calculated. 

The managing agents used their powers to 
transfer their rights as they pleased and the 
memorandum of the Bombay shareholders gives 
instances of individual concerns changing hands 


indiscriminately, leaving shareholders at the 
mercy of the purchasers, who used the funds 
and reserves as the 3 r pleased for their own 
beneiits. The managing agents advanced money 
in allied concerns, to acquire voting control and 
there are instances of plant and machinery being 
sold or mortgaged for this purpose. The new 
amendments dourly set down the terms of trans- 
fer, borrowing, lending and investment and the 
need, not only for legal sanction to effect these, 
but also the consent of the shareholders and 
auditors. 

Foreign companies have also to submit to 
these rules henceforth and any company must 
be registered by the Provincial Registrar and 
when any such company desires to sell its shares 
in India, it must first submit its prospectus to 
the Registrar. 

On the whole, the amendments to the Indian 
Companies Act are certainly good. Some matters 
that still deserve consideration are the subsidiary 
system and presentation of group accounts, under- 
writings, introduction of shares on the Stock 
Exchange and the framing of regulations which 
may compel the management to give reasonable 
information to shareholders.* 

One factor that must be borne in mind is that 
these amendments are only tentative. The 
public is free to make its suggestions and give 
their approval to the proposals. Government’s 
chief duty should be to see that no bona fide 
company suffers, because the managing agency 
system still has Its merits, but at the same time, 
the mushroom profit-making concerns should 
be punished. 

In Hyderabad, the task of the managing agents 
is performed by the Industrial Trust Fund. A 
great number of Hyderabad industries are sub- 
sidized by this organization either through the 
Industrial Trust Fund acquiring shares in the 
concerned industries, or by way of loans. 

Recently, following the Police Action, the 
management of many of the concerns were taken 
over by the I.T.F. 

♦Free Press Journal 9th November, 1949. 
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The management is conducted through oper d 
tive directors appointed by the I.T.F., but in 
most cases the director are the sames persons 
who had been running the concerns. No doubt 
the retention of able and experienced hands 
helps the Government to keep the firms and 
industries working smoothly and moreover it 
indicates that the chief concern of the I.T.F. 
is only to supervise and subsidize the concerns 
and not swallow up the industries. A number 
of private firms are also operating under the 
supervision of the I.T.F. 

It is easy for the I.T.F. to utilize the shares 
and investment to the best advantage possible 
because its membership consists of all those 
officers who are in a position to best assess the 
overall picture of the industrial position of Hy- 
derabad. The Minister for Finance, the Minister 
for Commerce and Industries, the Director of 
Industries, the Minister for Public Works, the 
representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Hyderabad Millowners’ Association and the 
I.T.F. can together decide the best method of 
developing the industrial aspect of Hyderabad. 

The capital of the Hyderabad industries con- 
sists mostly of investments and the funds allotted 
by the I.T.F. Some of the industries, as the 
Sirpur Paper Mills Ltd., the Nizam Sugar Fac- 
tory Ltd., the Hyderabad United Insurance 
Co. Ltd., the Deccan Porcelain and Enamel Works 
Ltd., etc., are prosperous concerns, well-managed 
and which promise a bright future. 

But some other industries like the Praga Tools 
Corporation Ltd., the Taj Glass Works Ltd., 
and the Ceramic and Lime Industry Ltd., are 
running at a loss and the task of the I.T.F. will 
be to reorganize these industries and set them 
on their feet again through capital advances, 
techical advice etc., Some industries have great 
potentialities in the shape of raw materials, 
transport and close proximity to areas which 
possess many natural advantages. Such indus- 
tries include useful ones as those of tin, chemical 
and pharmaceutical, oils and paints, clay, etc. 
which, with a change in management and some 


financial help, could become leading industries. 

A few, however, not only seem to lack natural 
advantages but are running at great loss and 
seem to be on the verge of liquidation. If the I.T.F. 
can reorganize them, the task would be worthwhile 
attempting, but if the future of these industries 
gives no hope of better prospects, then it would 
be better if funds were not wasted on tottering 
concerns. 

The I.T.F. as the managing agent of these 
concerns, could undertake to sell away these 
concerns with the consent of the shareholders 
or sell the Government shares to the public, 
even at a discount and recover some of the money 
invested in them, or place them under its own 
or some management, if there is hope for their 
survival and improvement. 

The rules applicable to companies in India 
can also apply in. great measure to the manage- 
ment here, especially as far as the scrutiny and 
auditing of accounts, the sale of shares, the 
forwarding of loans and the checking up of re- 
ceipts and payments is concerned. The entire 
management of the committee can rest with 
the I.T.F. so that proper co-ordination is ensured. 

The net income of the I.T.F* consists of divi- 
dends on shares, the managing agency commis- 
sion, which ranges between 10 per cent, to 12 
per cent, the interest on investments, as for 
example, Government Securities and, as in the 
case of the Azam Jahi and Osman Shahi Mills, 
income consists also of the selling agents com- 
mission. 

The manner in which these profits are to be 
distributed depends on the Government regula- 
tions. Whatever the method adopted, the chief 
factor to be borne in mind is that until private 
investment comes forward in sufficient measure, 
the greater part of the task of financing indus- 
tries will rest with Government. Moreover 
even if private enterprise does exist, the best 
agency in co-ordinating such investments would 
be Government. The sooner, therefore, the 
whole system is organized to reduce the evils 
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of an unchecked private managing agency 
system, as is being already done by the Govern- 
ment, the better will be the industrial future of 
Hyderabad. 

Miss Jaya Mutyala. 

THE WELFARE BUDGET 

Social Security Payments and Consumer 
Subsidies 

Britain has long known the indirect tax, which 
reduces the consumer’s effective purchasing 
power by raising the price of what he buys. 
State schemes for doing the exact opposite are 
more novel. Publicly organized transfers of 
purchasing power between citizens involving 
actual payments, such as pensions and insurance 
benefits, arc (except for the Poor Law) not yet 
40 years old. The use of subsidies to achieve 
the same end by reducing the prices which con- 
sumers pay is (outside the field of municipal 
housing) even newer. Consumer subsidies did 
not become important until during the recent 
war. Since then they have grown apace. 

To-day these transfers of purchasing power 
are arranged in two distinct systems. All the 
social security payments are earmarked for the 
benefit of particular groups within the com- 
munity with some claim to social aid — the old, 
the sick, the widows, the families with several 
young children. So are some of the subsidies. 
This year the authorities are incurring losses 
(subsidies) of about £. 45m. to enable expectant 
and nursing mothers and children to obtain 
milk, vitamin preparations, and school meals 
at reduced prices or wholly free. Most of the 
subsidies, however, are not 64 earmarked ” but 
46 general. 55 They are given not selectively 
but indiscriminately to all purchasers, without 
regard to need, and so form a second system of 
transfers. 

The Transi er Budget 

The following table shows the growth of these 
two systems, but leaves out housing subsidies, 
which are not discussed in this article : — 


Calendar Financial 

YEARS YEARS 



1938 

1948 

1918 

1949* 

I. “ Earmarked ” 
Transfers 

£.m. 

£.m £.m. 

£.m. 

Total 

268 

591 


675 

A. — Social Security 

Family allowances . . 

, , 

59 

, . 

60 

Insurance 

War and industrial 

124 

333 


385 

injuries 

38 

8 

. . 

100 

Assistance 

105 

75 


85 

Total 

267 

552 


630 

B. — Subsidies : — 

Milk and welfare foods 

1 

36 


37 

School meals 


6 


8 

Total . . 

II. — General Con- 
sumer Subsidies 

1 

42 

* * 

45 

Food 


428 

119 

428 

Agriculture 

14 

19 

22 

25 

Other 


13 

34 

7 

Total . . 

14 

490 

505 

400 

TotAL OF I AND II . . 

282 

1,084 

. . 

1,135 


Estimate 

II will be seen that the whole transfer budget 
has grown fourfold since 1038. The general ” 
or indiscriminate portion of the budget, which 
was very small before the war, claimed 15 per 
cent, of the whole in 1918 and is not likely to 
fall below 10 per cent, in the current year. By 
far the greater part of the general subsidies is 
applied to food — at least £. 128m. this year out 
of a total of £. 460m., or more if all agricultural 
subsidies are reckoned as food subsidies’. Against 
these food subsidies, however, must be set the 
indirect taxes still levied on some foods. These 
reduce the net value of general food subsidies 
to about £. 189m. in 191,0, £. in 1948* 

(financial year), and probably £. 855m. this year 
Their value to the average consumer i n the United 
Kingdom has risen from about Is. Od. 
a week in 19 16 to 2s. 7 -Jd. last year and about 
2s. Si d. this year, equivalent to the price of 
15 cigarettes. 
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Direct Benefits 

The earmarked portion of this huge budget 
is one of the few branches of public spending 
which can hardly be cut. Though money can 
and should be saved by managing sickness 
benefit and national assistance more carefully, 
the basic social security rates of 59s. 6d. weekly 
for a married man with three children (or 78s. 6d. 
in case of industrial injury) are not lavish com- 
pared with the average industrial male wage 
of £7. The nutritional and social value of the 
milk and welfare food schemes justifies their 
cost. In principle the same can be claimed for 
the subsidy involved in school meals, though in 
practice they are now costing the authorities 
the large sum of at least £. 20m. a year in over- 
heads over and above the saving to parents of 
some £. 8m. for food and fuel. The artificial 
array of incomes and prices set up by all these 
schemes is designed for the special benefit of 
groups whom the community wants to protect. 

The general subsidies have less in their favour. 
They are a cause of high taxation, and they 
conceal from consumers generally, who have no 
particular claim to such protection, the true 
cost of a wide range of foodstuffs. These sub- 
sidies are an obvious — though not the only — 
major item in the budget which might be cut. 
They are particularly vulnerable because 
h is not merely public outlay but the standard 
of living actually enjoyed by the British people, 
now greater than their current efforts and 
circumstances can sustain, that must for the 
time being come down. Whose standard of 
life is to suffer? Certain stock answers must 
be ruled out as inadequate or intolerable — 
“ soaking the rich ” further, raising yet more 
taxes, cutting wages or social security pay- 
ments, or reverting to large-scale unemployment. 
There remains only the solution of raising prices 
to consumers while preventing consumers' in- 
comes from increasing in proportion. Winding 
up the general subsidies would be a logical way 
both of raising unrealistic prices and of cut- 
ting public outlay. 

There is no possibility of sweeping all food 


subsidies away at a single stroke. It would be 
neither desirable nor practicable. But assuming 
for argument’s sake that they were all removed, 
then the average man or woman wanting to 
consume the same food as before would have to 
forego 15 cigarettes a week, or make an equivalent 
sacrifice of some other kind. Many millions 
of families and unattached adults could easily 
do this. But large numbers of others living on 
the margin of poverty would be in immediate 
distress. An old couple with only a weekly 
retirement pension of 42s. to live on would need 
another 5s. or 6s. to make ends meet and would 
have no reserves to draw on. A married man 
with three children living on weekly earnings 
of £.5 supplemented by a family allowance of 
10s. might find his food bill up by as much as 
15s. and would be equally embarrassed. To 
families in the position of his the general food 
subsidies are worth as much as the family al- 
lowances and “ earmarked ” subsidies they re- 
ceive. Abolition of food subsidies might raise 
the total cost of living to the “ average consu- 
mer ” by about 5 per cent., but the poorest and 
least equipped to support higher prices might 
be faced with a rise of 12 to 15 per cent, in 
living costs. 

Such difficulties are, however, confined to 
minorities within the community. Only 3m. 
families contain more than one dependent 
child under 16 and of these only about a mil- 
lion have more than two such children. At 
least half of Britain’s 16 m. male workers of all 
ages have no dependent children at all. Nor 
is the whole minority of larger families dependent 
on breadwinners with very low earnings. Yet 
it is the real plight of those that are so dependent 
which gives trade unions their strength to insist 
on general wage increases when living costs go 
up; and in order to prevent wage increases 
that might more than nullify any reduction of 
subsidies, the Government have preferred to 
keep the latter at their present high level. 

Value for Outlay 

What is not realized is that a doubling of 
expenditure on family allowances (or similar 
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earmarked transfers) would give families with 
more than one child as much real value as they 
get from the sixfold greater net outlay on general 
food subsidies, or would get, if the latter were 
abolished, from an even greater all-round addi- 
tion to wages. If family allowances and similar 
benefits were made more substantial, they would 
provide the counter to the chief trade union 
objection to reducing general subsidies. They 
would permit, if desired, the fixing of a minimum 
wage which would not obliterate the already 
narrowed gap between the earnings of skilled 
and unskilled men, thus meeting the unions’ 
other main argument for higher wages all round. 
They would pave the way for equal rates of 
pay for men and women, which unions and 
political parties all say they want. They would 
be an overdue contribution to a sound policy for 
parenthood. 

For many reasons there is a case for greater 
generosity with family benefits than with the 
other social security payments. It is also more 
doubtful to what extent the latter would need 
to be raised to safeguard the “ human needs 53 
of their recipients, or to what extent those 
needs should be met by assistance rather than 
insurance payments. Some benefits, such as 
retirement pensions, are the chief income of 
many people for years on end ; some, like sick- 
ness and unemployment benefit, are usually 
drawn only for a few weeks at a time by people 
who mostly have other resources too ; while 
others, such as war and industrial injury pen- 
sions, are paid even to men who are working 


and fully supporting themselves. Even allow- 
ing for a 10 per cent, raising of all the main 
benefits, lesser increases of the injury pensions, 
a liberal addition to assistance payments, and 
increased costs for the milk and meals schemes, 
the total budget for earmarked transfers would 
need to be increased from £. 675m. to not more 
than £. 800m., including the additional £. 60m. 
for doubled family benefits. 

It can thus be argued that the addition of 
£. 125m. to one branch of public spending — the 
earmarked transfers — would fully justify the 
lopping off from another branch — the general 
consumer subsidies — of £. 355m. The purpose 
of this calculation is not to advocate changes 
necessarily of this magnitude but merely to 
indicate the broad outline of a bolder strategy 
for dealing with the intermingled problems of 
wages, subsidies, and family income in times of 
stringency. What the calculation suggests, so 
far as can be reckoned without family budget 
surveys (of which the present dearth is deplora- 
ble), is that every extra £. used to maintain a 
decent standard of life for groups deserving 
protection against normal economic stresses 
justifies the saving of about £. 3 on indiscriminate 
transfers of purchasing power among the general 
body of consumers — that is, a net saving of up 
to £. 2 on public spending. Those who see 
only the burdens imposed by the present system 
of unselective subsidies are helping as much to 
obscure the real issue as those who see only the 
real needs the system meets so wastefully. 
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- HYDERABAD GOVERNMENT’S 
NEW RULES FOR GRANT OF IMPORT 
OR EXPORT LICENCES 

The Government of Hyderabad has decided 
that, with immediate effect, all applications fo^ 
Import and Export licences whether from quota- 
holders, manufacturers, established importer 
or exporters o r newcomers addressed to the 
Commerce and Industries Department, Hyder- 
abad Government, or submitted to them for 
being forwarded to the Ministry of Commerce, 
Government of India, will not be considered 
unless the applicant has lodged certificates of 
Income-tax verification in the prescribed form 
along with the application. 

For proprietory and partnership firms, it 
will be necessary to lodge certificates of Income- 
tax Verification in respect of proprietor or pro- 
prietors and in respect of each of the partners 
as the case may be. 

The certificate, when obtained, should be 
sent by the applicant or his authorized agent to 
the Commerce and Industries Department in 
a cover clearly superscribed 16 Income-tax Verb 
fieation Certificate.” Each certificate after 
receipt in such office will be registered and 
registration number will be allotted in respect of 
it and communicated to the applicant who will 
quote the Registration number prominently 
on all applications for import and export licences 
made thereafter. 

The following classes of applicants will be 
specifically exempted from the necessity of 
producing Income-tax Verification Certificates 

(а) Such Government and semi-Government 
institutions as are not liable to Income-tax. 

(б) Firms, individuals or companies in 
Indian States where no Income-tax is levied 
and who have no place of business in the 
Hyderabad State. 


(c) Companies, public or private, which are 
incorporated under the Indian Companies 
Act after 1st Azur 1357 F. Such companies 
should produce a certificate from the Registrar 
of Companies concerned showing the date of 
their incorporation. 

(d) Other types of persons who are not 
otherwise liable to Income-tax under section 
4 (2) of the Hyderabad Income-tax Act 1357 F. 

(e) Firms and individuals claiming to be 
exempt from Income-tax Act should give 
particulars of their income and State fully 
the circumstances in which they claim to be 
exempted from the Hyderabad Tax. 

(/) Applicants claiming exemption from the 
production of Income-tax Verification Certi- 
ficate will also be allotted registration numbers 
in the same way as those who are required to 
produce the Income-tax Verification Cer tific ates 
and request for registration by such appli- 
cants should be addressed similarly in a cover 
superscribed “ Exemption from Income-tax 
Verification Certificates.” 

Nothing stated in this note applies to appli- 
cants for import and export licences for small 
values not exceeding O.S. Rs. 5,000 in c.g.f. and 
f.o.b, values respectively. 

In the case of persons, firms or companies 
who had been residing in what is now Pakistan 
and are, therefore, unable to comply with the 
requirements of this notice, applications for 
import or export licences will be considered 
without the production of the Income-tax Veri- 
fication Certificate. They should, however, 
produce sufficient evidence to show that they 
had their place of business or had been residing 
in what is now Pakistan and are, therefore, 
unable to produce the Verification Certificate. 

INDIA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
In a world of ever-increa&ing economic crisis 
the attention with which the economic policies 
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of India arc being scrutinized do not evoke any 
great surprise, but Ihe reasons for this critical 
analysis appear to be based on an exaggerated 
fear that India’s international economic position 
is on the verge of complete bankruptcy and 
unless the position of its adverse balance of 
payments is radically changed within the shortest 
possible time, India will be reduced to a very 
unenviable position. To many the balance 
of payments, reflects India’s internal position 
and the belief that the external trade of the 
country reflects to a great extent its internal 
position still seems to prevail. There is no 
doubt that India’s external position is deteriorat- 
ing especially so within these last two years 
and from a creditor country in the war years 
India has rapidly changed into a debtor country 
as revealed by its present adverse balance of 
Its. 95 crores. The simultaneous impact of 
many forces has helped to bring about this 
position. The causes, however, are not cyclical. 
The depression in India is due to causes other 
than secular stagnation. 

The partition of the country affected India 
severely especially in respect of jute, cotton, 
tea and food. The most fertile areas, with 
greater irrgation and larger yields of crops 
lie in the Pakistan area. While India gets 
about 65 per cent, of the total yield of wheat 
the yield of Pakistan is about 85 per cent. The, 
position with regard to rice is roughly 8 : 1.* 
In short, the total share of Pakistan in food 
production is 24.5 per cent., and in the case of 
wheat as high as 34.4 per cent.t Pakistan is 
therefore, in a position to supply about three 
million tons of foodstuffs towards India’s deficit 
of four milli on tons as stated officially, but 
which may be double that figure in reality. 

So far as the production of jute is concerned, 
the monopoly has shifted to Pakistan, conse- 
quent upon the Partition. Bengal produced 
about 85 per cent, of the total jute produced in 
the country of which East Bengal areas produced 

* Economic consequences of the Partition. C. N. Uakil. 

t Rising Priees and falling production, C. N. Uakil. 


73.4 per cent. Moreover, the jute from East 
Bengal is superior in quality and contains a 
great deal of high coloured fibre suitable for 
the manufacture of high grade hessians. But 
while the raw jute belongs to Pakistan, all the 
jute manufacturing centres belong to India, 
most of them being centred around Calcutta. 
India has about 46,000 hessian looms and 25,000 
sacking looms which together account for 57 per 
cent, of the total jute looms in the world. Indian 
mills consume 6.5 million bales of raw jute 
every year of which at least 4 million bales will 
now have to be imported from Pakistan. 

The position with regard to cotton is equally 
disadvantageous to India. The long staple 
variety cotton like that of America is mostly 
to be found in Sind and West Punjab. Pakistan 
produces about one billion bales of this variety. 
The requirements of Indian mills necessitates an 
import of 1 .5 million bales of loi^g-staple cotton 
and Pakistan can supply 0 . 8 million bales. 

In respect of tobacco and petroleum also 
India suffers a loss on account of Partition. 

Thus the division of the country has left 
India much poorer in regard to just the essential 
commodities. 

The refugee problem followed in the wake of 
the Partition and the huge expenditure incurred 
in rehabilitating them has proved to be a some- 
what expensive outlay of unremunerative capita] 
and yet it was a vital necessity if the nation 
was to follow the ways of peace and order. 
The Government of India spent Rs. 22 crores 
between August, 1947 and March, 1948 and about 
Rs. 15 crores between 1948-49. 

The Kashmir problem along with the other 
defense activities accounts for nearly 47 per 
cent, of the budget allotments. The Police 
Action in Hyderabad was also responsible to 
some extent for swelling the budget. The 
amount of expenditure incurred on imported 
food, refugees, civil administration, interest 
charges and pensions, accounts for nearly 90 
per cent, or more of the total expenditure. 
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Thus very little is really left for nation-building 
activities. 

The partition and the events that have fol- 
lowed are however of recent origin. Far more 
deep-rooted maladies have contributed to the 
depression in India. Ever since the war, India 
has been having an inflation and even though 
the war is over the inflationary conditions still 
continue. The real value of the rupee came down 
to five annas while the cost of living increased 
tremendously. The result was that the burden 
on the poor man increased a great deal. The 
drain on food and material during the war years 
resulted in great misery so well typified by the 
Bengal Famine. With a view to ensuring at 
least a minimum quota of essentials to the 
people, Government imposed controls but the 
policy of controls never achieved its end. Even 
today, in spite of controls and rationing, 
blackmarkcting and profiteering are going on 
merrily. Nor were the prices fixed by Gov- 
ernment ever adhered to. Even to this day 
the administration allows so many scandalous 
practices to continue unchecked, which reflects 
sadly on the nature of our administrative 
services. Corruption, nepotism, bribery and 
intrigues flourish in almost every department 
and the numerous charges against high officials 
in various centres, reveal the great gulf between 
precept and practice. 

Capital is very shy these days. It may be 
that lack of business confidence, economic 
uncertainty, paucity of raw material, irregular 
supply of goods, want of proper capital equip- 
ment, labour trouble and the fear of taking new 
steps in such uncertain conditions are partly 
responsible for lack of investment. But where 
capital has come forward, it has aways been 
on monopolistic lines, with a view to high pro- 
fits, irrespective of the grave problems facing 
the country. Moreover, it is not competitive, 
with the result that healthy incentives to better 
production are absent. 

Added to this are other difficulties, like in- 
adequate and inefficient transport and lack of 
2S 


efficient and trained railway employees. In- 
dustries like that of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Factory, cement, textiles, paper and chemicals 
were affected, because coal was not available 
in time. Above all, the fit communist ” psycho- 
logy, viz., the destructive methods adopted, 
has resulted in a great deal of misery every- 
where. If the nation co-operated in eliminat- 
ing all these handicaps, then the economic 
problem of India would certainly present any- 
thing hut a gloomy picture. 

Some economists believe that over-popula- 
tion is the primary cause of this economic 
insufficiency and remedies ranging from birth- 
control to deliberately allowing a few thousands 
to perish are suggested. But it is more likely 
that such desperate attempts to interfere with 
nature will only result in greater misery and 
more complex problems than ever before, and 
all man’s attempts may only shift the problem 
from the Finance Ministry to the Health Minis- 
try. Nor is there any need to fear that the 
adverse balance of India is now irremediable. 
If a proper distribution is made between current 
and capital account, then the deficit would not 
appear so alarming. Long-term accounts must 
be viewed in the light of the benefits for which 
they have been undertaken. No doubt a con- 
siderable incentive has got to be given to ex- 
ports, so that the drain on our foreign exchange 
resources is lessened. 

The remedy resorted to by India in devaluing 
her rupee cannot be justified because when 
India is already in the grip of inflation, devalua- 
tion only aggravates the problem. Moreover, 
events have proved even within a few days of 
the rupee being devalued, that internal and 
international segments of economy cannot be 
separated. Prices have shot up and the busi- 
nessman is profiting at the expense of the poor. 
Until the cost of production and living adjust 
themselves to the new rate of exchange, the 
capitalist can be sure of his profits* 

Moreover, even with the best co-operation, 
it is doubtful if devaluation will give us* the 
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promised benefits. Its adverse effects are apparent. 
Prices of dollar imports will increase by one- 
third, the price of food imports from dollar 
areas will also increase by a third, the value of 
sterling balances is already lowered and any 
repayment of loans received in dollars hence- 
forth, will only increase the burden on the 
rupee. Moreover, it is doubtful if America 
will conlinue to buy her requirements from 
India, especially if the quality of our exports 
which is reported to be very poor and far below 
the standard described by samples, continues 
to be the same. For example, the U.S.A. can 
secure coir and copra from the Phillippines, 
cashew nuts from Mozambique or pepper from 
Ceylon and Indonesia, as also tea, manganese 
and mica from other places. Will devaluation 
increase India’s aggregate export earnings ? 
On the other hand, India’s anticipated deficit 
of 30 crores now becomes 60 crores because of 
devaluation. 

India’s import and export controls are partly 
responsible for the frittering away of our ex- 
change resources on luxury and non-essential 
goods, especially during the war. Our whole 
policy was directed to bartering away our most 
precious wealth, viz., raw goods in return for 
food. Raw materials are limited and their 
production depends on many factors. It would 
be better if India does not have ambitions to 
maintain a high level external balance of trade, 
and concentrates on developing her raw 
materials. 

Even a brief study of India’s balance of trade 
in the past years shows that India has never 
had an unfavourable balance of trade. The 
present situation is an exception and more or 
less transitory. Mr. Venkatasubbiah giving a 
statistical analysis of India’s foreign trade 
between 1900-1940 gives various reasons as to 
why India’s national income did not rise in 
relation to her imports. He opines that the 
nature and pace of the economic development 
within India have resulted in greater imports. 
Cur consumer’s goods were subsidized with our 


agricultural income. Moreover, foreign invest- 
ment with its eye on quick profits did not deve- 
lop India’s industries to meet the growing 
demand for consumer goods, with the result that 
the margin of our favourable balance of trade 
grew narrower. 

Absence of business cycles, lack of producer's 
goods industries, inadequate pace of the dev- 
elopment of services, the export of raw materials, 
inadequate rate of capital investment and its 
improper direction by the managing agency 
system, the failure of the few local industries 
to consume the indigenous raw material, the 
rise in demand for mechanized goods and our 
comparative backwardness in industrialisation 
and above all in developing our agriculture 
has reduced us to the position of a food importing 
country. 

To correct our balance of payments, we must 
concentrate not so much on our exports, as on 
developing our internal economy. Self-sufficiency 
within reasonable limits and a greater utilization 
of our goods locally would aid India’s economy 
far more substantially than any amount of 
exports in a frantic bid to equalise our balance 
of payments. B. N. Ganguli in “ The Recon- 
struction of India’s foreign trade ” suggests 
that if the backward regions are to develop 
properly and help in world trade, then sufficient 
protection should be given to them, as free 
competition in a world of unequal economic 
development will only injure the interests of 
backward countries. 

(Miss) Jaya Mutyala. 

44 EXPORT OR PERISH ” 

“Export or Perish” is the latest addition to the 
ever-increasing list of slogans in this country, 
and while there appears to be an dement of 
exaggeration in this, there is a definite element of 
urgent reality, which the country has to grapple 
with. 

The whole character of India’s foreign trade 
has changed with the coming of independence 
and partition. The adverse balance of trade for 
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1948-49 is calculated at Rs. 95.25 crores or 
2 1 times greater than the deficit for 1947-48 which 
was Rs. 37.07 crores. The total value of the 
country’s foreign trade was Rs. 941 crores as 
compared with Rs. 802 crores in the previous 
year. Imports were valued at Rs. 518 crores 
and exports, including re-exports at Rs. 423 
crores. As against this, Pakistan closed the 
fiscal year 1948-49 with a net favourable balance 
of Rs. 72 crores, but these figures are slightly 
deceptive as Pakistan’s unfavourable balance of 
Rs. 23.66 crores with other countries is more 
than offset by the favourable balance of Rs. 95 
crores due to the trade over the land frontier 
with India. 

For India today almost all the currencies are 
hard. She has a dollar deficit running into the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 210 crores a year; and 
which tends to increase month by month. She 
has not only spent the sterling balances allocation 
for the three years ending July 1951 (£160 m), 
but an additional £42m. Finally it is estimated 
that in Pakistan India is running a Rupee deficit 
at the rate of Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 crores a year. 

The main causes for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs are : (1) high prices, (2) the unsatisfactory 

quality of goods sent overseas and the deplorable 
lack of business morality, (3) higher domestic 
demand for exportable merchandise, (4) the con- 
tinuing high level of food imports. (5) the econo- 
mic consequences of partition, (6) limited eapital 
available for investments. Analysing the above 
causes we find : 

i. High Prices deflect the inordinately high 
costs and unless costs are levelled down, the 
stalemate is likely to worsen. Jute goods which 
account for over 35 per cent, of India’s total 
earnings of foreign exchange and more than 
60 per cent, of the hard currency earnings have 
lost that cheapness which had won for them the 
monopoly of being the world’s sole packing 
medium and as a consequence thereof, both 
cotton and paper are slowly usurping the un- 
rivalled position formerly held by jute. In 1948 
the U.S.A. took only 2,15,000 tons of jute goods 
against a pre-war peak figure of 2,91,000 tons. 


When all the world over price levels are falling, 
the Indian trend is in the opposite direction and 
this is mainly attributable to the cost of raw- 
material, cost of labour, cost of transportation 
and cost of Government each of which has to be 
cut down considerably if India has to retain her 
place in world trade. The position in cotton 
yarn and manufactures which form nearly 10 per 
cent, of India’s total exports is very disquieting. 
As against a total export quota of 350 million 
yards of mill-made cloth during 1948-49 only 
177 million yards were exported by sea to 
countries other than Pakistan as compared to 
422 million yards in 1944 and 437 million yards 
in 1945. The cause for this is not far to seek. 
The prices of certain classes of Indian textiles are 
reported to be 20 to 40 per cent, higher than the 
prices of similar quality textiles from Japan and 
U.S.A. The Government had decided to remove 
export duty on cloth but this should not be an 
incentive to profiteering but the benefit of this 
remission must be passed on to the overseas 
consumer. Tea is losing hard currency markets 
because of rising price and declining quality. 

ii. It is very unfortunate that our business- 
men should have thrown the basic tenets of busi- 
ness honesty to the winds by perpetrating fraud 
over quality ; but, without underestimating the 
damage caused to our reputation it can be safely 
asserted that this in itself has not materially 
affected India’s balance of trade. Putting an 
end to fraud and dishonesty every oppor- 
tunity should be utilized to improve the quality of 
India's exports and enhance their reputation and 
ready availability abroad and for bringing this 
about the Government must step in. It isf * 
heartening to note that the Commerce Ministry’s 
policy is now more towards promotion, rather 
than mere control, of exports. While the export 
of a large number of commodities has been decon- 
trolled, Government propose to retain certain 
residuary powers over the export trade, such 
powers being mainly related to goods which have 
a high bargaining value in international trade or 
for which there is a ready market in hard currency 
areas. 
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Hi. Higher domestic demand for exportable 
merchandise. Our principal exports, which were 
jute, tea, col ton yarn and manufactures, are fast 
losing their markets in the hard currency areas. 
Partition has crippled us in our jute export and 
we are today the best buyers of the same material. 
Since our slogan to-day is 4 Less Imports 9 
the domestic demand for the exportable goods 
has naturally risen high and our foreign earnings 
have fallen. 

iv. The continuing high level of food im- 
ports is one of the chief elements in the country’s 
inability to balance its overseas trade. It 
quietens our disturbing mind to feci that we 
would be self-sufficient by 1951. But there is no 
solid ground for such a comforting hope. For a 
long time to come it should be India's endeavour 
to sustain her exports at a high level so that the 
meagre daily ration could be maintained. The 
import of food grains was valued at 28.00 lakhs 
for 1947-48 and the rise was steep in 1948-49 
when it was valued at 66,51 lakhs. Taking into 
consideration the money spent as subsidy on food 
stuffs, it represents an amount paid to foreign 
growers of Rs. 100 per ton more than Indian 
cultivators would receive for the same product. 
The subsidised food is sold to less than 5 per cent, 
of India’s population. With such colossal figures 
on the import side and such diminutive figures on 
the export side, it is impossible to conceive of a 
balance of trade for India. 

v. The Economic Consequences of Parti- 
tion : — The whole pattern of India’s trade has 
undergone a metamorphosis with the advent of 
independence and its corollary — partition. The 
repercussions of partition which every one feared 
are slowly unfolding themselves. Foreseeing all 
this, and the inevitable interdependence of the 
two dominions in the sphere of trade, a standstill 
agreement was signed by the representatives of 
India and Pakistan covering the period ending 
29th February, 1948. It generally provided 
that no departure from the status quo in regard 
to important export controls and customs tariff 
should be made by either government without 


mutual consultation. Following the termination 
of this standstill agreement on February 29, 
1948, Pakistan was declared a 4 Foreign Ter- 
ritory.’ Till this date the economic consequences 
of partition was masked but today we realise 
that the serious cause of the rapid deterioration 
of India’s exports is due to the division of the 
subcontinent. It has hit us hard at the strategic 
points and has mutilated our capacity to export 
commodities like raw jute, raw cotton and 
hides and skins. On the other hand it has 
made us 4 Substantial Importers ’ of the same 
material. Another serious consequence is that 
it has worsened our food position to the extent 
that we are heavy importers of foodgrains today. 
We have lost the most precious wheat-growing 
lands to Pakistan. Our export trade with the 
outside world has suffered a decline and what is 
more, we have an adverse balance of trade with 
Pakistan itself. Our import needs have enhanced 
considerably. 

vi. Few realise that the capital a country 
can command is the bulwark against unfavour- 
able returns of international trade, India, being 
roped in with the other members of the Common- 
wealth. has no freedom to proceed with multi- 
lateral trade. Her access to the dollar areas is 
limited by the Commonwealth. Though India 
commands a very high (if not the highest) inter- 
national credit, it is actually finding it very difficult 
to raise credits abroad with which she could secure 
capital and personnel. Multilaterism in trade 
presupposes multilaterism in capital and popula- 
tion movements. The apparent attention which 
is about to be given by the U.S.A. to under- 
developed countries is not even an apology com- 
pared to the special treatment the U.S.A. is 
giving to the European Countries in the guise of 
Marshall Aid, Atlantic Pact, etc. It is proving 
a herculean task to secure a loan either from the 
International Monetary Fund or the World Bank, 
The World Bank is unwilling to give the loan 
which India requires for her multifarious schemes 
and perhaps what she will get ultimately will he 
microscopic viewed against her requirements. 
There are plans to aid under developed countries 
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but the facts prove that the attitude is one of 
apathy to Asia and the Far East than one of 
concern. This has also retarded our exports to 
an extent. 

The situation is undoubtedly serious but it is 
not beyond remedy, if only it is met with well- 
defined measures. A policy of drift however 
can only lead to the following disastrous conse- 
quences : — 

(1) A sudden enforced and piecemeal con- 
traction of imports from America,* from the 
Commonwealth and from Pakistan to the extent 
of the deficit with each, for creditors will only 
grant so much credit and when the limit is reached 
46 the night cometh and no man can borrow more”. 
This will mean a big drop in the arrivals of food 
and capital goods, which, with raw jute and 
cotton are India’s largest imports. (2) Continuing 
and rising production costs together with the 
world recession will lead to a big drop in exports 
which in turn will further raise the adverse 
balances and diminish imports. 

So it is imperative that Government must 
immediately take the hard road to recovery, even 
if it may shock various sections of opinions, whose 
baselessness appears to be in direct proportion 
to their popularity. Government cannot always 
be concerned with the emotional attitudes of its 
subjects and the country’s public opinion must 
be taught the basic dictum, that a nation’s 
standard of living is not one that it deserves but 
what it earns-— if England could do it there is 
no reason why we cannot. In 1948 the U.K. 
balance of payments with all countries in the 
world showed a deficit of £120 million, a marked 
decrease when compared with the enormous 
adverse balance of £630 million in 1947. The 
entire credit goes to the ability of the British 
people to tighten up their belts and this attitude 
should be a standing lesson to us in our struggle 
for balanced foreign trade. An austerity plan 
must be strictly enforced at all levels , and Govern- 
ment control should be exercised to level down 
high costs and consequently high prices, to cut 
out all unnecessary imports and step up our 


exports to as high a level as possible. 

Today the main disturbing factor in our 
balance of payments is our food imports and if 
self-sufficiency in food is achieved at least to a 
large extent, the position is bound to improve. 
All eyes are focussed on our new Food Commis- 
sioner, R.K. Patil, who we all hope, will make the 
6 Grow more Food ’ campaign live, not merely 
on paper but in fact. The food problem is now 
being treated on a war footing and if every 
citizen rises to the occasion it would not be any 
miracle if we turned the corner. 

The import of capital equipment might also be 
cut down but since its aim is to help to raise our 
standard of living, it may be objected it would 
be incorrect to halt such an essential process. 
But a long range view would show that postpone 
ing capital imports for the moment may eventually 
lead to a higher standard of living than to 
persist in buying when the prices are at their 
highest and in the fact of a recession which may 
condemn the machinery to a long period of idle- 
ness when erected. Waiting until prices come 
down will have the double effect of reducing 
Industries Capital charges and increasing their 
earning capacity. Secondly, a pause in capital 
imports will help Government to review and 
reconsider the whole net-work of development 
schemes, so that a rationalised plan may be 
drawn up. 

Drastic reduction in import must be accom- 
panied by efforts to increase earnings at home 
and abroad. The major problem is the reduction 
of production costs and undoubtedly the greatest 
single burden on production is the cost of our 
several Governments — Central and Provincial, 
which is estimated to be Rs. 800 crores exclusive 
of States and States Unions and Rs. 1,000 crores 
(inclusive of States) or 25 per cent, of India’s 
national income according to recent calculation. 
Substantial reductions can be made in the central 
budget which allows for an expenditure of 
Rs. 322 crores on revenue and 240 crores on 
capital account. Again all provincial Govern- 
ments have directly swelled the costs of produe* 
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tion by the levy of indirect taxes on all essential 
commodities. As Jong as industry has to support 
the present high cost of Government, it will 
neither be able to compete in world markets nor 
will the high prices at home come down. 

The economics of India and Pakistan are so 
closely interlinked that the prosperity of one 
depends on that of the other and commonsense 
calls for greater co-ordination in the policies of 
both countries, to help in balancing the foreign 
trade in each dominion. 

Subject to what is said above, we agree with 
the view expressed in an article in the July issue of 
the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, that, for 
a country which under the exigencies of the war 
maintained a high rate of forced saving and 
which at the end of it, had to endure the dis- 
turbing effects of partition, the general course of 
India’s balance of payments up to the end of 
1948 cannot be considered to be altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Vilasini Haravu. 

GOVERNMENT INSURANCE AGAINST 
EXPORT RISKS 

With the very unfavourable balance of pay- 
ments which we have been experiencing of late 
increasing attention has been diverted towards 
the need to bridge the gap. For this it is not 
only necessary to cut down unesse ntial imports but 
it is of paramount importance that we should do 
our best to give a support to our exports. In the 
first half of this year exports to the hard currency 
countries alone fell down from Rs. 85 crores 
during the corresponding period last year to 
25 crores. Obviously notwithstanding official 
and non-official exhortations nothing is being 
done in the export field. In July 1949 an Export 
Promotion Committee was appointed under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. A. D. Gorwala to make, 
recommendations as to the measures to be 
adopted for stepping up exports. 

This Committee has recently submitted its 
report and among its many suggestions -there is 
not one which deals with the question of cover or 


insurance against the risks which the exporter 
has to undergo in his dealings with the customers 
of other countries. The terms of reference are 
wide enough and surely the Committee are not 
unaware of the existence in other countries, 
especially in the United Kingdom, organisations 
which look after risks arising out of export trade. 
It is also not as if the Committee are unaware of 
the hazards associated with export trade. And 
especially at a time like this when the stimulation 
of exports is given higher priority this topic 
assumes great importance. 

The risks attendant on export trade are real 
and many and are of such a nature as to deter 
less enterprising merchants especially new ones 
from pursuing vigorously this highly important 
national activity. We are not speaking of the 
risks that usually go with a slump in prices or 
fluctuations in exchange which may cause loss 
on sales made in foreign countries. These are 
factors which though no less real and capable of 
harm are at present beyond the range of Govern- 
ment cover and have become generally accepted as 
uncoverable risks normally associated with export 
trade. There are other risks however, which 
have come to be insured with the Government, 
but not in India, who undertakes to pay for the 
damage incurred in case of the risks materialising, 
without unnecessarily putting the trader to loss. 
The advantage is that with a Government 
guarantee the exporter unbothered by any of 
these risks, tries his utmost to push his export 
trade as far as possible. 

The risks referred to are like the foreign cus- 
tomer becoming insolvent and thus reduced to a 
position of inability to pay when shipping 
documents are presented to him or to pay for 
goods delivered on credit terms when the due 
date arrives. There is also the possibility of war, 
internal revolutions and civil disturbances which 
are factors which an ordinary exporter 
cannot be expected to foresee and against which 
if they happen he is helpless. If none of this 
happens and if the buyer is perfectly solvent and 
is willing to pay there may arise exchange 
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restrictions in his country which may prevent 
him from transferring the necessary amount to 
India. 

It is a sad commentary on Indian export trade 
organisation that such things as these far from 
being provided against by way of insurance are 
not even thought of. It is necessary to point 
out that for any policy of exports to be successful 
the omission of risk against unforeseen export 
losses constitutes a serious lacuna of no mean 
importance. It is high time for the authorities in 
India to devise proper methods in this connection 
and remove one of the hurdles in the way of large 
export trade. 

As against this sorry state of affairs in India it 
would be of some interest to have a look as to 
how the British are faring. They have realised 
that merely to produce, important as it is, is not 
enough. The greater problem is to sell. And 
it is a tribute to their organisational skill, the 
addition to the time honoured methods of 
stimulated exports they always try to move on new 
tracks. One of the latter is the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department . 

The Export Credit Guarantee Department was 
established as far back as 1926 to ensure the 
exporters against possible loss through unforeseen 
factors operating in the country to which they 
send their goods. Within more than two 
decades this department has registered a sig- 
nificant increase of about 860 per cent, in its 
operations. At the beginning of the war the 
figure for policies issued was £61 million per 
month. And by 1948-49 it increased to £280 
million. 

Though the department is run purely on 
commercial lines it is not a profit making organ- 
isation. The premiums charged are low “ pro- 
viding an income sufficient only to cover expenses 
and the low cost of claims, with a reserve to meet 
special contingencies.” 

The organisation is on decentralised lines, and 
with a view to securing as much contact as 
possible with the British exporters the organis- 


ation has its branches at such scattered places 
like Bristol, Manchester, Bradford, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Glasgow and Belfast, The Head- 
quarters are in London. Decentralisation does 
not however mean loss of efficient and quick 
despatch of business. The E.C.G.D. aims at 
further expansion and proposes to open many 
more centres iC so that facilities for existing 
policy holders to contact the department quickly 
could be made available and new business 
undertaken.” 

Since the closing of the sellers" market and the 
beginning of the buyers British traders, especially 
new ones, have been experiencing difficulty in 
getting payments from foreign customers. In 
some cases they are confronted with the insolvency 
of the buyer. In addition there are other 
hazards like war, internal disturbances, and 
exchange restrictions. To help him in such 
cases as these the E.C.G.D. was started. In 
other ways also the policy holders benefit. For 
instance, they are supplied with reliable informa- 
tion about financial standing of overseas buyers. 
The department also helps in looking after bad 
or doubtful debts though the exporters are not 
entirely relieved of the duty of collecting their 
own debts abroad. Another advantage of the 
department’s policy is that exporters seeking 
advances or discounting facilities from a banker 
will find it possible to get favourable terms if 
they hold an E.C.G.D. policy. 

The procedure of applying for securing a 
policy is simple, and free of redtapism. Each 
application to the department is considered on 
its own merits and there are no hard and fast 
rules. 

There are two types of policies — short-term 
and long-term. The former is for consumer goods 
and the latter for capital goods. There are again 
two principal forms of guarantee for the short- 
term type of business. The Contracts policy 
and the Shipment policy. 

The Contracts policy covers an exporter from 
the time he makes his export contract to the time 
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he is paid for the goods. It thus covers pre- 
shipment risk whereas the Shipment policy 
affords cover only from the date of shipment. 

Besides the Contracts policy and the Shipments 
policy, though they account for the greater 
proportion of the Department’s short-term busi- 
ness other policies that enter into this group are 
External trade and Processing policies and the 
C.I.F. policy. 

The risks cover a wide field of events outside the 
United Kingdom “such as the insolvency of the 
buyer ; failure of the buyer to pay for delivered 
goods within 12 months of due date ; exchange 
restrictions, or a shortage of exchange in the 
buyer’s country preventing transfer of sterling 
to the United Kingdom ; war between the 
buyer’s country and the United Kingdom, war, 
hostilities, civil war, rebellion, revolution, etc., 
in the buyer’s country : irrecoverable extra 
delivery charge occasioned by diversions of 
voyage, and any other cause of the loss outside 
the United Kingdom which is beyond the 
control of the exporter or the buyer. The 
policy covers also the risk of the cancellation 
or non-renewal of an export licence in the 
United Kingdom, or the imposition of restric- 
tions on the export of goods not previously 
subject to licence. Policy holders are required 


to take at least 10 or 15 per cent, of the risk 
according to the nature of the actual cause of 
the loss. ” 

It does not cover marine risks and other hazards 
which are normally insurable through other 
agencies. 

Rates of premium are assessed separately for 
each country and they vary according to rises 
and terms of payment. While the individual 
country rates may vary within a range of 5sh. to 
40sh. per £100 of business the overall average 
would not probably be more and might be less 
than 15sh. per £100. Cover is given for contracts 
or orders booked and shipments made during the 
period of 12 months. 

As regards medium-term contracts concerning 
capital goods there is no standard policy. The 
general basis of cover is the same as for consumer 
goods, but as conditions vary so much special 
policies are written for each separate transaction. 
Contracts where planned equipment, and heavy 
machinery are involved frequently present prob- 
lems of finance and the Departmental guarantees 
have often been found of assistance in 
securing financial accommodation. 

M. B. Balraj, 
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DEVALUATIONS HAVING LITTLE 
EFFECT ON U.S. EXPORTS & IMPORTS 

U.S. Commerce Department officials see little 
likelihood of either a sizable decline in U.S. 
exports or a great increase in imports in the 
coming six months as a result of currency devalua- 
tions elsewhere in the world. • 

Authorities cite two reasons why the export- 
import picture is not expected to change appre- 
ciably in the near future : limited ability of 
nations importing into the dollar area to sell 
goods there because of plant limitations and 
productivity factors, and the fact that there is no 
free market existing today. 

Future trade possibilities will be determined 
by the status of controls in Europe, South 
America and other parts of the world, the experts 
say. 

Commerce Department spokesmen point out 
that U.S. exports amount to about $1,000 
million and imports to approximately $500 
million each month. The exports are supported 
by the 46 underpinning ” of recovery-program 
aid and will not vary greatly, they predicted. 


They concur with the view of Paul G. Hoffman, 
U.S. Economic Co-operation Administrator, that 
imports into the United States will increase only 
if other nations turn out goods at prices which 
will be competitive with U.S. products. 

Luxury Export Items likely to be affected 

Automobiles and refrigerators — but not agri- 
cultural equipment — are the types of U.S. exports 
which authorities feel are most likely to be most 
affected by devaluation abroad. 

There is not much likelihood of more oil coming 
into the United States, but U.S. textiles will 
probably find themselves in a highly competitive 
position, Commerce Department officials feel. 

As for the tourist trade, they point out that the 
seasonal exodus of American travellers already is 
taxing shipping facilities and it is difficult to see 
how the volume can be increased much further. 
However, there is a possibility that off-season 
travel might be encouraged and developed. 

Little change is anticipated in U.S. trade with 
Latin America, the officials say. 
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WELFARE AMENITIES AT KOTHAGU- 
DIUM COLLIERIES 

Out of over 26,000 miners engaged at Kotha- 
gudium, Singareni, Bellampalli and Sasti coal 
mines, nearly 11,000 are at Kothagudium, which 
is the biggest coal mine in the State. The Go- 
vernment of Hyderabad (through Industrial 
Trust Fund, Hyderabad) because of its heavy 
financial stake amounting to nearly 90 per cent, 
shares of the Company, controls the affairs of 
the Singareni Collieries Company, which is at 
present working the Kothagudium, Singareni 
and Bellampalli mines. 

The Labour Department, whose functions are 
directed to promoting the welfare of labour and 
to maintaining harmonious industrial relations, 
has posted a Senior Labour Welfare Officer of 
the rank of a Suba Labour Welfare Officer, to 
look after the welfare work at the Collieries. 
It is his function to see that the miners are not 
deprived of the amenities that are their due 
under the existing regulations. The technical 
aspect of the work is the concern of the Director 
of Mines. 

The company, equally alive to the necessity 
of social advancement of the miners as a pre- 
requisite for greater efficiency and production 
has recently reorganized its labour office, with 
a view to co-ordinating the work of various 
welfare amenities provided at Kothagudium and 
elsewhere. A Senior Labour Officer with ample 
experience of labour problems has been placed 
in charge of the office. 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund . — A Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund, collected from the 
proceeds of a cess of eight annas per ton of coal 
despatched from the Collieries, has been estab- 
lished by Government to finance measures aimed 
at the improvement of the miner’s lot. A Wel- 
fare Advisory Committee has been set up by 
Government with the Labour Minister as its 
Chairman to regulate the accumulated Fund 
and to recommend amenities to be financed by 
it. In 1357 F, .alone the Advisory Committee 
♦sanctioned Rs. 1,27,700 (for Kothagudium) for 


the construction and financing of measures like 
public baths, open-air swimming pools, public 
latrines, playgrounds, V.D., T.B., and Isolation 
Wards and medical aid or prevention of malaria. 

Hospital. — The hospital at Kothagudium is 
outstanding in the welfare amenities provided 
to workers. It is stated to be one of the best 
hospitals exist L g at mining centres throughout 
India. The Company incurs an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,70,000 to provide the miners security 
against disease. 

The^hospital is an up-to-date one, equipped 
with modern appliances, including X-ray plant 
(or apparatus), Orthopedic table and an air- 
conditioned operation room. There are six 
wards in the hospital with 175 beds and a mater- 
nity section. In the 4 rehabilitation hall, 5 which 
is a novel feature of this hospital, people who 
had suffered fractures are made to regain the 
smooth functioning of their parts with the help 
of walking, rowing and climbing apparatus. 
The orthopedic table facilitates the adjustment 
of parts in cases of dislocation. 

The number of outpatients on a single day 
is 650 or nearly 20,000 a month. Nearly all the 
spinal fracture cases admitted for treatment 
were cured successfully and life was restored 
to the paralysed limbs of the patient. 

It is now proposed to Construct an altogether 
separate maternity hospital at a cost of 
Rs. 2,50,000. When this ambitious plan mate- 
rializes, treatment will not only be given to ex- 
pectant mothers but also to newly bom babies. 
Further a grant of Rs. 22,000 for the construction 
of a new hospital for venereal diseases has been 
sanctioned and the work will start soon. 

Houses . — Food, clothing and shelter are re- 
cognized to be the three basic needs of man. 
The company provides a house or hut to a worker 
free of rent. With regard to housing, a plan 
for the construction of 6,000 houses which was 
chalked out some years ago is being pursued 
and it is expected that it will be completed by 
1951. As the number of miners is more than 
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the permanent and semi-permanent quarters 
existing al present, huts have been constructed 
to provide them with shelter. 

The present water supply being inadequate 
the company has under consideration a scheme 
to provide more taps in each colony, and to im- 
prove the existing sanitary arrangements. 

Canteen and Cheap Rations . — Tea and snacks 
are supplied to miners at cheap prices at the 
canteen, which is fairly popular among the 
workers. The daily sales at this canteen are 
over Rs. 150 though it works at fixed hours only. 
But the management, alive to the necessity of 
a cleaner, spacious and better canteen to cater 
to the needs and requirements of an ever-grow- 
ing mining population, proposes to construct 
a new canteen fitted with an electric kitchen at 
a cost of nearly a lakh of rupees. 

Rationed articles, namely, wheat, rice, etc. # 
are supplied to the worker and his family at a 
subsidized rate of five seers of wheat or rice 
for a rupee. The quota fixed for a miner is 8 
chataks a day and 12 chataks for an underground 
worker, whereas for any other adult it is only 
6 chataks. Their other requirements of oil f 
chillies and tamarind are supplied at a rate 
which is 25 per cent, below the market rate. 

Bonus and Provident Fund . — A total sum 
of Rs. 3,50,000 has been distributed as bonus 
to miners in the first a,nd second quarters of 
1949. 

The company also provides a Provident Fund 
for the miners. One anna in a rupee from the 
basic wage of a worker is collected for this fund 
and the company pays an equal amount thus 
contributed. 

Educational Facilities . — There are at present 
five Government and ten private schools 
inhere the miners 9 children along with others 
learn their alphabets through the medium of the 
local language, namely, Telugu. The opening 
of a high school, as well as primary schools, is 
under the active consideration of Educational 
authorities. 


Technical Training Centre . — The company in- 
tends to mechanize all new pits which will be 
opened in future. To ensure a supply of local 
mechanics and drivers to handle llie machines 
and to undertake mechanization in future, a 
training centre has been started where driving 
of shuttle cars and working of hydraulic drillers 
is being taught at present . This training centre 
will be expanded in future and it is also proposed 
to start a vocational training centre here. A 
mining expert from America whose services 
have been engaged by the company for mechani- 
zation is personally in charge of this centre. 

Pit-head Baths and Resting Sheds . --At present 
no pit-head baths exist but the management 
proposes to construct up-to-date pit-head baths 
at all pits very soon. 

Necessary grant has also been sanctioned 
for construction of suitable resting sheds. 

Spinning and Weaving Centre - -A spinning 
and weaving centre has been organized on an 
experimental basis for a period of one year and 
is running under the supervision of Labour 
Welfare Officer, Mines. If it turns out any useful 
results, the scheme will be made permanent. 
A batch of 75 women are being taught yarn 
spinning and newar making, by a lady instruc- 
tor. Charkhas have been provided and the re- 
quired yarn is supplied by the Commerce and In- 
dustries Department. Tilt* women under train- 
ing are paid Rs. 15 a month to make their train- 
ing period sufficiently al tractive. 

After the training is over these women can 
purchase yarn and make goods at home which 
will be purchased by the Government to be 
disposed of later. 

The object is to teach women some useful 
vocation so that they might earn something 
by working in their spare time also. 

Recreational Facilities . — Enough leisure and 
recreation is as important to a worker as any- 
thing else. To cater to this requirement, parks 
and clubs have been constructed. One Welfare 
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Centre is already working under the supervision 
of the Labour Welfare Officer. In the mornin 
the welfare centre is open to children and men 
who play indoor and outdoor games provided 
Iheie. In the afternoon the lady supervisor 
teaches women stitching, knitting, embroidery 
and other useful handicrafts. She also gives 
them useful information regarding cooking, 
maintenance of household, etc. In the evening 
boys and men play volley ball, basket bail, etc. 
A radio with a loudspeaker has been fitted and 
every day miners hear broadcasts from Delhi 
and Hyderabad. 

Both indoor and outdoor games are very 
popular amongst the workers and a large number 
of them are always found playing. 

Prohibition in Coal Mines . — The campaign 
against intoxication in coal mines area is being 
carried out since 1348 F. The number of 
liquor shops have been reduced to two from 
five which existed before and they are kept 
close for some days in the first week of every 
month during pay days. Closing of all liquor 
shops within a radius of five miles of the coal 
mines is under the active consideration of the 
Government. 

Within six months after the Police Action, 
the Government appointed the three-man Jadhav 
Committee to study the problems relating to 
mine labour. It submitted its recommendations 
after a detailed and thorough inquiry on the 
spot. The recommendations are under the 
process of implementation and recently a com- 
mittee on a tripartite basis was called to con- 
sider this aspect. 

WELFARE WORK FOR WOMEN 
WORKERS IN HYDERABAD 

The Labour Department, which is actively 
interested in the welfare of women and children 
employed in factories of the State, has appointed 
two Lady Labour Welfare Officers, one for 
Telangana and the other for Marathwada, to help 
in the enforcement of the Hyderabad Factories 
Regulation, the Maternity Benefit Act and the 
Employment of Children Act. 


The Hyderabad Factories Regulation prohibits 
the employment of women and children during 
night, /.c.. from 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. The Hyderabad 
Maternity Benefit Act provides seven week’s 
leave to expecting women workers — three weeks 
before and four weeks after confinement. Annas 
eight per day are paid to these women during the 
period of leave as allowance. Under the Employ- 
ment of Children Act, no child under the age of 
12 can be employed by factory owners. 

The Hyderabad Factories Regulation makes 
it compulsory for employers, engaging 50 or more 
women workers, to organize a Creche for babies, 
where they are given daily baths, clean clothes 
and free milk while their mothers arc at work. 
The Azamjahi Mills, the Osmanshahi Mills, the 
Dewan Bahadur Ramgopal Mills, Hyderabad 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Vazir Sultan To- 
bacco Company, the Taj Glass Works and a host 
of other concerns have provided such creches. 

Schools have also been opened for the children 
of workers — three at Kothagudium and ten for 
the children of the Nizam’s State Railway 
employees. The Sirpur Paper Mills, the Nizam 
Sugar Factory, the Azamjahi Mills, the Osman- 
shahi Mills, and a few other concerns have also 
provided schools for the benefit of their workers’ 
children. 

t 

Three Welfare Centres were started by the 
Labour Department for Municipal women workers 
and their children. These have recently been 
handed over to the Municipality. Government 
dre opening more of such Welfare Centres for 
workers And their families in all industrial 
centres of the State. 

LABOUR 

The importance attained by labour in recent 
years has focussed the attention of governments 
on the role that labour is playing in shaping the 
economic destinies of their respective countries. 
In Britain labour is struggling to preserve the 
Welfare State while in America labour has taken 
the offensive in making demands upon the 
industry, viz., that it should be made respon- 
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sible for social security. With this object in 
view strikes have been ordered in the Coal Mines 
and amongst the Steel Workers in the hope that 
the owners’ contribution to the Miners Welfare 
Fund will increase in the first case and that the 
steel magnates would contribute 6 cents towards 
non-contributory pensions and 4 cents towards 
other forms of social security, in the second inst- 
ance. This demand is the outcome of the realization 
that every increase in wages is more or less swal- 
lowed up by increased prices. 

American labour is becoming increasingly 
conscious of its close identity with British labour 
and ever since Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech 
“American labour has been running a highly 
effective campaign * to aid Britain and oppose 
all reactionary forces, even to the extent of 
popularizing British exports among American 
Trade Unionists. 

This change is a very welcome surprise to 
Britain because even until a decade ago American 
Trade Unions considered Britain the home of 
imperialism and class distinction, but the labour 
struggle has broken down these walls of antipathy 
and a new alignment of political and economic 
forces based on common aims and ends is taking 
place which augurs well for the future welfare of 
labour in both countries. 

The history of the labour movements in both 
countries from the creation of the Grand National 
Consolidated Union in 1834 in Britain and the 
founding of the American Federation of Labour 
in 1886, reveal that the desire of the workers to 
organize and present a consolidated front to the 
government was the same. The acts of 1906 and 
1913 gave the labour movement in Britain the 
right to Political Organization. This New Union- 
ism found an echo in America in the establish- 
ment of the A.1\L. and C.LO, Under Roosevelt 
the CXO, received great impetus and in spite of 
the notorious Taft-Hartly Act, it has greatly 
influenced the elections. 


* Statesman and Nation, Oct. 8th, 1949, 


The labour movements of other countries show 
the same tendency to co-ordinate the functional 
and political interests. 

The question of labour involves wages, cost of 
living and hours of work. These arc interdepen- 
dent factors, and the amount of wages depends 
on the standard and cost of living of each country. 
In Britain the standard and cost of living are 
vfery high and consequently any reduction in 
wages is resented! The present devaluation of 
the pound sterling lias to a certain extent stimulat- 
ed production and lowered the costs of product- 
ion, but whether it will result in greater 
efficiency of labour is doubtful. The talks and 
speculation regarding a rational minimum wage 
have led to many interesting discussions. 

The reported “ offer ” of Sir Stafford Cripps of 
a minimum wage of £5 is based on the humani- 
tarian belief that a certain minimum standard of 
living should be guaranteed to every one and no 
one should be expected to bring up a family on 
less than £5, but while keeping this laudable aim 
in view, the question as to whether this is the 
best waly of achieving this end, and whether this 
is the best time for it, must be considered. 

If, there is full employment and wage rates have 
risen by as much as the cost of living, and average 
weekly earnings even more, in Britain, then the 
case for a national minimum wage is very weak. 
Considering the output, the wages are too high 
and at a time when the national crisis in produc- 
tion is threatening to affect British economy 
adversely, any move towards a national minimum 
wage would aggravate the position further. If 
the man in the street feels he is still in poverty, 
then a better method would be to amend the 
social services, rather than add the expenses of 
amending the situation to the costs of industry, 
which due to protection, are already high. 

The Economist argues that a rational minimum 
wage would make a man’s income independent of 
output. When the link between a man’s work 
and earnings is snapped, the incentive to work 
also is weakened and consequently the public 
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interest oi the whole community is also affected. 
The task of providing for a national minimum 
standard of living belongs to the social services 
and if these are perfected the economy will work 
on smoother lines. 

But the demand for wages in England is still 
persistently advocating its case and if their 
claims are granted in any way, then devaluation 
will have no effect. The National Union of 
Rail way men, the Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion, even the British Medical Association and 
workers of the Nationalized industries are all 
demanding higher wages. Wages must be view- 
ed firstly , in relation to the economic output of 
the labour, and secondly, distinction must be made 
between high wages and high labour costs.* But 
this of course, excludes genuine cases where labour 
deserves a rise in wages, though it is difficult to 
decide what hardships should be taken into 
account and what should not. 

In many casps a change of workers from one 
industry to another will prove more useful. 

Amongst some of the conventions discussed in 
the I.L.O. conference are the protection of 
workers’ rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, the right of the workers of the world to 
get all the pay they are entitled to and in cash, 
and the creation of working conditions to > con- 
form to certain defined standards. 

The labour conditions in India are far from 
satisfactory when compared to conditions in 
other countries, especially Britain and America 
and Czechoslovakia. 

If labour in other countries is powerful, it is 
at least well-organised and disciplined a,nd has an 
intelligent understanding of the problems facing 
the country. Whereas in India, labour is just 
awakening to its responsibilities. It is, therefore, 
more vociferous and tends to be irresponsible 
unless carefully guided. In years of national 
crisis labour in Britain does not resort to coercive 
tactics to gain its ends whereas in India today 

* The Economist, Sept. 24th, 1949. 


in spite of grave economic difficulties strikes and 
threats of non-co-operation are common features 
of our national economic life. The plea no doubt 
may be that while working class weekly wages 
in Britain are about Rs. 76-88, f industrial 
workers in India do not get anything more than 
Rs. 30 per month except in some industries. 
Welfare expenditure and subsidies aid the British 
worker a great deal. The benefits received from 
the employees are little compared to those receiv- 
ed from public sources. The rent control and 
subsidies keep the rent of workers’ houses only 
between 33 per cent, to £, the true economic rate. 
Food and social insurance are heavily subsidized. 
Children’s education and medical services are 
free and 5sh. allowances are given to mothers 
for every child after the first. In this respect 
India has a great leeway to make up. The 
various committees set up by the government 
with regard to fair wages, profit sharing, etc., 
have recommended various proposals which the 
government is attempting to implement as early 
as possible. 

The labour conditions, for example in the silk 
industry reveal two factors, viz., that there is no 
general tendency in the industry to link up the 
dearness allowance with the cost of living indices 
and secondly, that no work committees have 
been established. With the exception of Madras 
there are few full-time labour officers in the 
other centres. 

The wages of the workers range from Rs. 44 to 
83 in Bombay. In Kashmir the average wage 
is Rs. 30 per month, while in West Bengal the 
average is about Rs. 65, The dearness allowance 
in Madras for workers in the silk industry is 
Rs. 16 p£r month. In Kashmir dearness allow- 
ance amounts to 75 per cent, of the basic wages, 
while in Bengal it is 15 to 20 per cent, of the 
wages. In Mysore the lowest paid employees 
get Rs. 12 to 15, allowance. In Madras 
and West Bengal the workers are employed most- 
ly in a temporary capacity. Only Mysore en- 
gages the workers~un a permanent basis. 

t Financial Times, December, 1948. 
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One fact however that must be borne in mind 
is that wages amongst the lower classes have 
risen much higher than at any time before. The 
cost of living has also shown an upward trend 
no doubt, but compared to our national output 
any further rise in wages is likely to prove a 
severe strain on the economy of our country. 
At the same time labour trouble can be reduced 


only by a reduction in prices and increase in 
production. 

Miss Jaya Mutyala. 

THE PRESSING PROBLEM OF OLD- 
AGE SECURITY IN U. S. A. 

An Analysis of Four Present Approaches to 
a Solution that so far has evaded us 



* The Neiv York Times Magazine, 

“ $100 per .month for life ” — President Walter Reuther, addresses the United Auto- 
Workers National Convention, which favoured employer-financed monthly pensions. 


Less than half of the men and less than one 
out of ten of the women of sixty-five years of age 
or over in the United States are at work. A man 
of sixty-five years of age may expect to live on 
the average about twelve years longer ; a woman 
nearly fourteen years. How are people going to 
support themselves for twelve or fourteen years 
withou working? An annuity paying $100 a 
month for life, if purchased at the age of 65, 
would cost more than $15,000. If it also pro- 
vided a payment of £75 a month to a wife who 
survived her husband and who was about the 
same age as the husband, it would cost several 
thousand dollars more. Few persons who reach 


the age of 65 have savings of £15,000 or more # 
Consequently, the voluntary savings of indiv- 
iduals can meet only a small part of the need. 
How retired workers shall be supported is plainly 
one of the biggest economic problems in the 
United States. 

What should be done about the problem of 
security in old age ? Is the problem being made 
unnecessarily large and difficult by unwise retire- 
ment policies on the part of business ? How 
good are the four principal ways through which 
the country is now attempting to meet the 
problem — employer-initiated pension plans, union 
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•negotiated plans, the Federal old-age assistance 
plan, and the Federal old-age pension plan ? Do 
these plans need to be supplemented or supersed- 
ed by new arrangements ? In particular, how 
good are the pension plans that have been nego- 
tiated by trade unions ? The fact-finding board 
in the steel case said that so long as the Govern- 
ment fails to provide security in 64 an adequate 
amount, industry should take up the slack.” Is 
this reasonable ? Are union-negotiated plans a 
good way of meeting the problem of old-age 
security ? 

The House of Representatives has just passed 
a bill extending the Federal old-age pension plan 
to at least 6 million more persons and raising the 
monthly benefits by roughly 70 per cent. How 
far would these changes go in meeting the problem 
of old-age security? 

The seriousness of the problem of old age 
security is greatly aggravated by the unwise 
retirement p<£ificies of business. Few people 
retire voluntarily — most retirements occur against 
the will of the worker at the decision of the 
employer. The community obviously would be 
better off if the older persons who were willing 
to work had jobs and were producing goods. 
Furthermore, most persons would be happier at 
work than they are in retirement. Special rea- 
sons for early retirement exist, it is true, in the 
case of executives, technicians and professional 
people, who hold jobs that require imagination, 
originality and resourcefulness. These jobs are 
best held by relatively young men. 

For the great majority of jobs, however, the 
age of 65 is too early for retirement. Hence, the 
growing practice of retiring all persons at the 
age of 65 should be decisively halted. Had the 
rule of retirement of 65 been generally in effect in 
August, 1949, 3 million fewer people would have 
been at work in the United States and the annual 
output of the economy would have been nearly 
$11 billion less — except to the extent that the 
dropping of older workers might have raised the 
efficiency of younger workers. 

25 


Although a higher age of retirement would 
diminish the size of the problem of old-age 
security, it would not eliminate the problem. 
Even at the age of 70 the average male may 
expect to live nine years longer. An annuity of 
$100 a month for life at the age of 70 would cost 
him an excess of $ 13,000 — certainly more than 
the average worker of 70 would have. Let us 
look, therefore, at the four principal ways which 
are now used to provide retired workers with 
incomes and let us see whether any of them offers 
a solution for the problem. 

1. Employer-initiated Plans 

These plans have been growing by leaps and 
bounds — from fewer than 200 in 1915 to more 
than 400 in 1929 and more than 9,000 today- 
In the last ten years their growth has been greatly 
stimulated by the tax laws. More than three- 
fifths of the employer-initiated plans are non- 
contributory. Most of the plans were started 
in order to permit firms to make some overdue 
retirements. Under the circumstances, manage- 
ments were hardly able to ask employees to 
contribute. 

Pension plans initiated by private employers 
have four major deficiencies, and they are clearly 
not the answer to the problem of old-age security 
— though they may do much good in the plants 
where they operate. A primary major deficiency 
for employer-initiated pension plans is that they 
will never give adequate coverage. One reason 
for this is that they do not apply to self-employed 
persons, of whom there are about 11 million in 
the United States. They need a source of income 
after retirement no less than do employees. 

Employer-initiated pension plans also fail 
to give adequate coverage because they are 
expensive. Hence, only the more prosperous 
companies will adopt them. Even in the highly 
prosperous year of 1945, more than one-fourth of 
all corporations were 44 in the red.” Pensions, 
depending upon their size, are likely to cost at 
least 6 to 8 per cent, of pay rolls. This does not 
include the special cost of meeting the large 
accrued liability with which most pension plans 
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start* This special cost is a result of the fact 
that the plans apply to employees who have 
worked for the employer for many years and who 
will soon have reached the age of retirement. 
No payments have been made before the initia- 
tion of the scheme to buy pensions for these 
employees. 

Finally, the employer-initiated plans will not 
give adequate coverage because they are limited 
to certain types of employees — usually long- 
service employees. The present 9,000 employer- 
initiated plans cover a little more than one-third 
of the employees of the firms which have the 
plans. 

A second major shortcoming of employer- 
initiated pension schemes is that they may be 
abandoned at the will of the employer, leaving 
the employee without protection. Of 418 plans 
in existence in 1929, forty-five had been abandon- 
ed by 1932. 

A third major defect of most employer- 
initiated pension schemes is that they restrict the 
movement of workers — a man who leaves one 
employer to work for another does not ordinarily 
carry his pension rights with him. 

A fourth major defect is the handicap they 
put on older workers in finding employment. 
This deficiency is a result of the third one namely, 
that employees do not carry their pension rights 
from one employer to another. Even twenty 
years’ contributions on behalf of a worker will 
not buy him a very adequate pension unless 
these contributions are at a high rate. Con- 
sequently, a man who is hired at the age of 55 
and retired at the age of 65 or 68 would receive 
a very small pension. Managements do not 
care to undermine the morale of their workers 
by giving substandard pensions to employees 
who are retired, and they avoid this difficulty 
simply by not taking workers of more than 
about 45 years of age except for temporary jobs 

2. Union-negotiated Plans 

Pension plans negotiated by unions with 


employers may be less easily abandoned than 
an employer-initiated plan and they may cover 
a larger proportion of the employees, but they 
suffer from the same four major defects as do 
employer-initiated plans. Consequently, it was 
a blunder for the fact-finding board in the steel 
dispute to recommend union-negotiated plans 
for the various steel companies. 

Union-negotiated plans will never give adequate 
coverage, partly because they do not apply to the 
self-employed and partly because they can be 
instituted only in those plants where the employer 
is making enough money so that he can grant 
the union demand for pensions, meet the large 
accrued liability, and hold his own in competition. 
No matter how strong the union, it cannot 
impose an adequate pension plan on those 
employers who are financially weak. The limi- 
tation of coverage is especially great when the 
cost of pensions falls entirely on the employer. 
Consequently, if union-negotiated plans are 
established, the workers should contribute part 
of the cost* 

The union-negotiated pension plans which have 
been established thus far do not, as a rale, permit 
an employee who leaves an enterprise to carry 
his pension rights with him to his next job, 
though some of the stronger unions may be able 
to correct this defect by negotiating changes in 
the plans. Union-negotiated pension plans, 
like employer-initiated plans, discourage em- 
ployers from hiring older workers and thus 
handicap older workers in finding jobs. 

A special drawback of many union-negotiated 
pension plans is their financial unsoundness. 
Many of these plans make no provision for 
meeting the huge accrued liability with which 
the plans start. In many cases the cost of the 
pensions in a decade or so will be so large that 
the unions will have to consent to a reduction in 
the pensions in order to gain wage increases. 
Consequently, the so-called “ security ” offered 
by many union-negotiated pension plans is 
illusory. 

The pension fund in the coal industry is a 
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glaring example of an arrangement which 
provides illusory security because it is financially 
unsound. No adequate provision has been 
made to finance the enormous accrued liability 
with which the scheme started. Nor has the 
underwriting of the risks been arranged to 
assure that any part of the payments now 
being made into the fund will be available to 
provide pensions ten or twenty years hence for 
the men who are today counting on getting 
pension when they retire. An insurance com- 
pany which attempted to operate as the miners’ 
welfare fund is being operated would quickly 
be in trouble with the law. 

8. Old-Age Assistance 

The old-age assistance programme of the Federal 
Government is the largest single source of 
income to retired persons. About 2.6 million 
are drawing dld-age assistance, and total old-age 
assistance payments are roughly twice as large 
as all of ther^gension payments made under the 
Federal old-age pension scheme. More than 
half of the money now disbursed for old-age 
assistance comes from the Federal Government, 
but administration is in the hands of the states. 

The old-age assistance programme is open to two 
major objections. One is that it is demoralizing 
and the other is that it opens the door to grave 
political abuses. It is demoralizing for people 
to have to accept charity after a lifetime of work. 
And since the money comes from general revenues, 
recipients of aid do not have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they have made a specific 
contribution to help finance the payments which 
they receive. 

The fact that payments are based upon a 
means test makes the plan difficult to administer. 
Need is difficult to define, and this creates the 
danger of political favouritism. The danger is 
aggravated by the fact that payments are made 
out of general revenue and that most of the 
states, which administer the scheme, are paying 
out more Federal money than state money. 

During the last ten years the record of old-age 


assistance strongly suggests that such a scheme 
cannot be satisfactorily administered. Although 
unemployment (which tends to be especially 
high among older persons) dropped from 9.5 
million in 1939 to 2 . 1 million in 1948, payments 
for old-age assistance increased 2.7 times. 
There are wide differences between states in the 
proportion of persons receiving aid, and there 
are wide variations in average monthly payments 
even between adjoining states. In Louisiana 
no less than four out of five persons of 65 years 
of age or more are receiving old-age assistance — 
a sudden doubling of the number since June, 
1948. 

In Oklahoma and Georgia more than half, 
and in Texas, Colorado, Alabama and Mississippi 
nearly half of all persons 65 years of age or over 
are drawing old-age assistance, but in New York 
and New Jersey the proportion is only one out of 
ten. 

Wide variation also occurs in the size of pay- 
ments. In Louisiana the average monthly 
payment has more than doubled between June, 
1948, and June, 1949, rising from $22.87 to 
$47 . 05. In the two adjoining states of Arkansas 
and Mississippi the average monthly payment 
in June, 1949 was $20 . 95 and $3L8 . 80 respectively. 
Monthly payments in Massachusetts were nearly 
twice as large as in Vermont and one-third again 
as large as in Rhode Island. 

4. Old-Age Insurance 

The most satisfactory arrangement for provid- 
ing income for retired persons is the Federal 
old-age insurance plan. It avoids the principal 
weaknesses of the other three schemes. In the 
first place, it is comprehensive for it covers all 
jobs in all plants within the covered industries. 
It is not limited to the generous and prosperous 
employers or to the plants where unions are 
strong. In the second place, it gives enduring 
protection because it cannot be abrogated at the 
will of an employer, and employees do not lose 
their pension rights if their employer goes out of 
business. In the third place, since employees 
cany their pension rights with them, the plan 
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does not deter employers from hiring older 
workers. 

In the fourth place, the burden on financially 
weak employers is limited by the fact that the 
plan applies alike to all competitors in an industry, 
by the fact that the accrued liability is met very 
gradually (as is possible only under a compulsory 
system), and by the fact that half of the cost 
falls on employees. In the fifth place, the self- 
respect of the workers is protected because 
pensions are given as a matter of right without 
a means test and are financed, not from general 
revenues, but from a payroll tax to which both 
employees and employers contribute equally. 
Finally, the fact that pensions are paid as a 
matter of right eliminates the chance for political 
favouritism. 

Although the Federal old-age insurance scheme 
is basically sound, it has three serious defects — 
its coverage is inadequate, because the plan does 
not cover certain important types of workers, 
such as domestic servants, employees of non- 
profit institutions, farm employees and the self- 
employed. All in all, it covers about three out 
of five jobs. The eligibility requirements are 
too strict — it takes too long for workers to acquire 
insured status. As a result, only about one out 
of five persons of 65 years of age or more is 
drawing pension benefits or has insured status 
under the plan. The low benefit payments are 
indicated by the fact that the average payment 
for single workers is about $26 a month and for 
a worker with one dependent, about $40 a month. 

The House of Representatives on October 5 
passed a bill, H.R. 6,000, which would make 
substantial improvements in the old-age insurance 
scheme. The bill would extend the coverage of 
the act to include nearly one million out of three 
million domestic service employees, about 200,000 
farm labourers, and about 4.5 million urban 
self-employed. It would extend partial protec- 
tion, and possibly complete protection, to about 
600,000 employees of non-profit institutions. 

By voluntary agreement between state govern- 
ments and the Federal government, about 3.6 


million employees of state and local governments 
might be covered. The bill would liberalize the 
eligibility requirements so that newly covered 
employees would become insured more quickly. 
Finally, it would raise benefit payments about 
70 per cent, to an average of between $50 and 
$60 a month. 

The provisions of the bill just passed by the 
House though a long step in advance, fall short 
of the recommendations of the Advisory Council 
on Social Security appointed two years ago by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. This 
body consisted of seventeen members — six 
businessmen, two representatives of organized 
labour, four persons from the public service, and 
five persons from university work and scientific 
research. The council was unanimous in re- 
commending that coverage of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance be made virtually universal. 

For example, the council wouldcover farmers 
and professional workers who y&o/uld not be 
covered under the recommendations of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The council was also 
unanimous in recommending that eligibility 
requirements be changed so as to permit workers 
to qualify more promptly for pensions* The 
council also recommended increases in benefits 
which would raise the average benefit of a retired 
worker without dependents from $26 a month 
to $55 and of a worker with a wife from $ 40 to 
$85 a month. 

The Federal old-age pension plan, if its coverage 
were extended to nearly all of the 25 million 
uncovered jobs and if the average benefits were 
substantially raised, would provide the country 
with an adequate plan of old-age security and 
would limit the dependence of the country upon 
unsound employer-initiated or union-negotiated 
plans which tend to tie the worker to one employer 
and which handicap older workers in obtaining 
employment. 

A comprehensive and adequate old-age in- 
surance plan is the only way of checking the 
rapidly snowballing old-age assistance payments. 
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The usefulness of the Federal old-age pension 
plan in relieving the community of dependence 
on unsound alternative arrangements will depend 
upon adequacy of benefit payments. Surely 
it is not unreasonable that the pension of a man 
with a wife to support should be at least half of 
his earnings before retirement. In the case of a 
man who had been earning $ 800 a month through- 
out his working life, the recommendations of the 
Advisory Council would result in a monthly 
pension of $106 . 87 — a little more than one-third 
of his monthly earnings. 

Although the Federal old-age pension plan 
can be easily developed to provide adequate 
protection to retired workers, some employers 
and some unions may wish to establish supplemen- 
tary plans. The Federal Government, however, 
has an obligation to see that supplementary 
plans really provide the security which they 
promise, that tHby do not tie a worker to a given 
employer, and that they do not encourage 
employers t^^^riminate against older workers. 

This can begone by requiring that the plans 
meet certain standards in order for employer 
contributions to be a deductible expense under 
the corporate income-tax law. These standards 
should require that the plan be properly under- 
written and that the employees who leave the 
service of an employer take their pension rights 
with them. In addition, in order to avoid 
encouraging non-contributory plans in preference 
to contributory the Federal Government should 
permit the contributions of employees to pension 
plans to be a deductible expenditure under the 
personal income-tax— at least if the employee’s 
contribution is matched by one from his employer. 

Can the country afford an adequate scheme of 
security for old-age ? With stiff wage demands 
constantly being made on industry, with large 
quantities of goods needed for national defence 
and to provide help to sixteen countries in 
Europe, can industry produce enough to give 
decent pensions to retired workers? And axe 
not all schemes by which the community under- 
takes to provide security for retired workers 
wrong in principle ? Are not such schemes 


bound to undermine thrift, initiative, self- 
reliance, and the spirit of independence ? 

The cost of an old-age pension plan paying 
benefits moderately more liberal than those 
included in the bill recently passed by the House 
or recommended by the Advisory Council on 
Social Security may be put roughly at 8 per 
cent, of payrolls. In the past, output per 
man-hour in the United States has increased 
about 2 per cent, a year. If it continues to grow 
at the rate of 2 per cent, a year, it will increase 
by over 80 per cent, in the next thirty years. 

Hence, the total cost of a fairly adequate 
old-age security programme would be about one- 
tenth the increase in production during the next 
generation — assuming that output per man-hour 
grows no faster than in the past. The one thing 
that must be avoided, in order to keep the cost 
of old-age security within moderate limits, is a 
further drop in the usual age of retirement. 
Universal retirement at 65, depriving the com- 
munity of nearly $11 billion of product a year, 
would be ten times as costly as the present 
old-age pension programme is today. 

The danger that a system of old-age security 
will undermine thrift is remote. The usual 
method by which men have provided for their 
old age has never been thrift — it has been by 
having plenty of children and expecting the 
children bo help the parents. Certainly pensions 
which pay 50 percent, more or less than average 
earnings leave much room for thrift. Further- 
more, no one need fear that the incentives to 
practise thrift are about to disappear — there 
are many good things which the ordinary person 
can acquire only by practising thrift quite 
rigorously. Any wage-earner who buys a house 
at present prices will have a good opportunity 
to be thrifty for years to come. 

Nor is old-age security likely to undermine 
initiative, self-reliance and independence — it is 
likely to strengthen these qualities. The reason 
is obvious. The worker* small businessman or 
high executive who has a minimum of protection 
for his old age is likely to be willing to take some 
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economic chances which he would not otherwise 
dare take. The extension of old-age security to 
small businessmen may be particularly useful in 
making them feel better able to take risks. 
Certainly if the prospect of a pension is likely to 
undermine initiative or self-reliance, this prob- 
ability has been overlooked by the many corpora- 
tions which have provided generous non-eontribu- 
tory pensions for their executives — the very men 
who most of all need to have initiative and 
self-reliance. 

One final word of warning. The greatest 
danger to an adequate old-age security plan is 
rising prices. A rise of 2 per cent, a year in 


prices would cut the purchasing power of 
pensions about 45 per cent, in thirty years. The 
greatest danger of rising prices is from wages 
rising faster than output per man-hour. If 
unions put up money wages 5 per cent, a year 
and output per man-hour increases 3 per cent, 
a year, prices will have to rise by the difference, 
or 2 per cent, a year. Ilencc, whether the nation 
succeeds in providing adequate security for 
retired workers depends in large measure upon 
the wage policies of trade unions. If unions 
push up wages faster than output increases, they 
undermine the security of all retired workers. 

S. H. Slichter. 
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developing inland water 

TRANSPORT 

Delhi Conference Decisions 

Even in these days of speedy air travel, the 
waterways of a country provide a cheap and 
efficient method of transport. In the ILK., 
in the Industrial Revolution days, the part played 
by canal communications in industrial develop- 
ment was considerable and, in the Netherlands, 
canals still form an important means of com- 
munication, accounting for the bulk of internal 
haulage. In the Indian Dominion too, the 
scope for its development would appear to be 
vast, notably in the north. The natural breadth, 
depth, and length of the perennial rivers, 
such as the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
together with their tributaries, in their entire 
courses are stated to provide a natural all-the- 
year-round inter-communicating transport route 
by river steamers in the provinces of U.P., 
West Bengal, Assam and Bihar. On the Gan- 
ges alone, a low level survey taken is stated to 
reveal that it may be possible to make the 
river navigable from Buxar to Allahabad and to 
maintain a depth of six feet, if the depths in 18 
shoals are improved. 

Physical feasibility, which is of fundamental 
importance, apart, economically too, the time 
is opportune for the provision of additional 
transport sources to supplement road, rail, 
and air services. With the growth of industrial 
development, especially, the need has been 
increasingly felt for developing inland water 
transport not merely as a means of relieving 
pressure on the railway system immediately, 
but also as a very necessary phase for the dev- 
elopment of the country. The U. P. Govern- 
ment is stated to have in view certain large 
industrial undertakings such as paper manu- 
facture, sugar, etc., which it is either itself 
undertaking or sponsoring, and has urged the 
organisation of waterborne goods traffic services 


on the Ganges up io Allahabad and on some 
other routes, such as on the Gorgra up to Bah- 
ramghat and on the Sone up to Chopan, to 
haul coal, timber, and other requirements of 
the above industries. Further, in the case of 
Bihar, the Partition has so seriously hit its 
inland waterways that the improvement of 
waterways in the U. P. and West Bengal — the 
neighbouring provinces on either side — is stated 
to be most welcome to it in that such would 
help the province considerably. 

This subject of all-India importance, it is 
gratifying to find, has not altogether been 
neglected by the Central Government. u In- 
land waterways 95 is at present^ a Provincial 
subject and the Centre plays on 7 ;, the role of a 
co-ordinating authority in matters affecting 
more than one Province or more than one form 
of transport. However, the Jgsj acquired, 
as early as about 12 years a\i# 'the Indian 
Waterways Experimental Station at Kadak- 
vasla near Poona, which is one of the biggest 
stations of its kind, engaged in training rivers, 
irrigation and flood control methods, working 
out models, etc. Early this year, the Central 
Board of Transport was reported to have sanc- 
tioned Rs. 9.81 lakhs for the construction of 
models of a ship canal from Diamond Harbour 
to Kidderpore Dock, at the Poona Research 
Station. Further, it may also be recalled that 
the Damodar Valley Scheme also envisages the 
digging out of a canal for navigational purposes. 
An Inland Water Transport Conference was 
recently held in New Delhi consisting of the 
representatives of railways, joint steamer 
companies, the Government of the U. P. and 
Bihar and the Central Government. It was 
decided that a joint investigation by the rail- 
ways, the joint steamer companies, and the 
Government of the U. P. be made into the dev- 
elopment of water transport on the Ganges 
between Buxar and Allahabad, a distance of 
about 225 miles. The Conference further ap- 
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pointed a Special Committee to report on (1) 
constitution of an authority for administration 
and control of river services, (2) extension of 
water transport along new routes, and (3) 
co-ordination and elimination of wasteful com- 
petition between river services and other forms 
of transport, such as railways, road transport, 
and country craft. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS 

Mr. Santhana m Reviews Recent Progress 

An account of the overall position obtaining 
now on our railways, was given recently by the 
Hon’ble Mr. K. Santhanam, Minister of State 
for Railways and Transport, at Nagpur. The 
Minister said that, during the past one year, 
conditions in railways had been improving in 
such a manner that, so far as the business 
community was concerned, goods movements 
had become free in the major part of the railway 
system, and, further, as a result of such improve- 
ment, the priority system was being done away 
with section by section, wherever possible. 
He hoped that at the end of this year the rail- 
ways, ^y the extension of abolition of such to 
other areas too, would be working wholly 
^«Vi f hout the priority system. When the free 
movement of traffic is disclosed, the much- 
complaiifed of corruption also was diminishing 
considerably. 

The improvement witnessed in the two 
spheres noted above was also discernible in 
other spheres as well, according to Mr. Santhanam. 
He stated that, in order to improve amenities 
to passengers, the Government was trying to 
improve platforms, waiting rooms, station build- 
ings and latrines. The Government, he went 
on, also contemplated running “ Janata Express 
Trains 55 as a measure of relief to third class 
passengers between selected points, and had 
asked all General Managers of railways to take 
up this matter and introduce such trains when 
the power and coaching stock position permitted. 
The experiment, we are told, is now being tried 
on the Delhi-Patna and the Delhi-Amritsar 
sections. Further, emphasis was also stated 


to have been laid on the affording of facilities 
to long-distance passengers on the main rail- 
routes of the country. Nevertheless, the in- 
troduction of more trains, the Minister averred, 
would have to await the arrival of more loco- 
motives and metal coaches. While it is known 
that, for the former, the railways have taken 
a loan of $ 34 million from the World Bank, as 
regards the latter, Mr. Santhanam stated that 
the Government was trying to erect two new 
coaching factories to turn out about 2,000 
coaches a year. 

Referring to the demand for more facilities 
and amenities, the Minister of State for Railways 
pointed that, in view of the present economic 
position, the Government could not carry out 
any large-scale units programme, such as build- 
ing of new lines, electrification, etc. On the 
contrary, it had to economise and so the 
Minister asked trade and industry to suggest 
ways and means of running the railways more 
economically. He pointed out in this connection, 
that the railway freights had increased only 
between 10 and 50 per cent, while all goods and 
commodities had gone up in value by 
300 to 400 per cent, and described it as ridic- 
ulous to ask for a reduction in such rates. He, 
however, conceded that, if prices fell and if the 
railways could be run more cheaply, the Govern- 
ment would certainly pass on a part of the sav- 
ings to the public in the shape of better facilities 
or cheaper rates. He also appealed to the 
business community to help the railways by 
co-operating with them in taking quickly de- 
livery of goods and not using wagons as their 
godowns. 

The other points dealt with by the Minister 
were the implementation of the recommenda 
tions of the Railway Enquiry Committee, and 
the question of reclassification in railways. 
As regards the first, he stated that the Govern- 
ment had already disposed of a majority of the 
recommendations and that a statement on 
their implementation would be . issued. On 
the latter, he stressed that the recommendation 
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of the Central Advisoiy Committee to revert 
to the four-tier system of accommodation would 
only be an Interim arrangement pending the 
mass production of new type of “ integral 
coaches 55 and that the long-term plan had not 
been considered by the Advisory Council. 

FIRST YEAR DEFICIT ON STATE 
TRANSPORT IN BRITAIN 

The first annual report and statement of 
accounts of the British Transport Commission, 
published recently as a White Paper, reveals that 
in 1948 there was a revenue deficit of £1,714,618 
and an adverse balance, after adding capital 
redemption charges and special items, of 
£4,732,824. The Commission describes the 
position as unsatisfactory. 

Commenting on the report in London, Sir 
Cyril Hureomb, Chairman of the Commission, 
said that the position in 1949 was bound to show 
further deterioration. The trend of receipts had 
been unfavourable, and the Commission had to 
meet the full brunt of various increases in costs 
which operated for only a part of last year. 

The report states that the revenue account for 
1948 showed a net consolidated revenue of 
£45,200,000, and centralized expenditure totalled 
£46,900,000. To the resulting deficit of £1,700,000 
for the year had to he added the special charges 
amounting to about £3 m. 

Although in relation to turnover the deficit for 
1948 represented only a small percentage of the 
gross traffic and other revenue receipts and in 
ordinary circumstances might not cause undue 
concern, the position was nevertheless unsatis- 
factory. 

With fares, rates, and charges at the levels 
fixed by the Minister of Transport before 
nationalization, it was reasonable to expect that 
it would be possible during 1948 to earn sufficient 
to put on one side both a contribution towards 
enhanced replacement costs and an allocation to 
general reserve. 


Building a Reserve 

The additional sum required at mid-1948 
prices to replace the wasting assets, on the 
extreme view that all of them would ultimately 
need replacement, would have been some 
£8,500,000 for the year 3918, over and above the 
charge for depreciation. It was essential that 
the Commission should make a beginning with 
building up the general reserve required by the 
Act. 

The Commission was financed exclusively by 
fixed interest capital and that gave rise to a need 
for internal saving at a rapid rate in the early 
years if the vulnerability of the present situation 
was to be corrected. The Commission would 
have liked to be in a position to provide sums of 
£5m. per annum until a reasonable total for 
General Reserve had been built up. 

Reviewing the progress towards the objectives 
of the Transport Act, the report states that 
integration must be a gradual process, and it was 
clear that charges policy would be the key to 
effective integration. 

* 

The Commission had to face great disparities 
between the level of rail fares and charges 
one hand and road fares and charges on the *fiher^ 
and yet had to create a national system* of fares 
and charges which could be applied with reason- 
able relativity but with some degree of flexibility 
to all forms of transport. It could not be expected 
that the Commission would complete the task 
laid on it by Part V of the Act within the pres- 
cribed two years, and the Minister had been 
requested to extend the period. 

The task was one of great urgency. The 
Charges Committees had made much progress 
with the formulation of the preliminary principles 
involved, and particularly with the drafting of 
common conditions of carriage and the common 
classification of goods which would simplify and 
reduce the 21 classes of the existing railway 
schemes. The Commission intended to take 
representative bodies of traders and customers 
into its confidence in order that the largest 
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measure of agreement on the principles involved 
might be reached before the submission of the 
schemes themselves to the Tribunal. 

It was clear that with the existing volume of 
traffic the present levels of charges, notwith- 
standing increase on the railway, dock, and 
inland waterway sides which were authcrized in 
1947, were not such as would enable the Com- 
mission to comply at the present time with the 
requirement that revenue should be not less than 
sufficient for making provision for all costs 
properly chargeable to revenue. So long as the 
trends of traffic did not unmistakably declare 
themselves, and so long as unexpected increases 
in costs did not add too heavily to their burdens 
the Commission had been reluctant to avail itself 
of special powers for increase in existing railway 
or other charges. 

A general increase in railway charges, indis- 
criminately applied, might not benefit railway 
traffic and revenues and would tend to increase 
the cost of production. “ But it is not possible, 59 
continues the report, “ that any undertaking 
.jyhich is to pay its way should submit to constant 
i*icreas<»4n the cost of the services and commoii- 
sties which it needs and yet refrain indefinitely 
from raising its prices to its customers. 95 

The Commission had a statutory duty to 
modernize and re-equip the railways, docks, 
inland waterways, and road services of inland 
transport in Great Britain wherever that was 
required in the national interest. It had 
inherited the responsibility at a time of economic 
stringency, when certain essential materials were 
still scarce, and when British Railways in par- 
ticular had not yet recovered from the strain of 
war, enemy action, and maintenance arrears. 

Though for the present emphasis must be 
placed on reconstruction and reconditioning, 
steps were being taken to formulate a long-term 
policy for future development. Detailed in- 
quiries had been made about the standardization 
of rolling-stock, alternative forms of traction, 
and the further provision and improvement of 


automatic train control, signalling, and other 
safety devices on the railways. 

Capital Development 

In the first year of its activities the Commis- 
sion had not found it practicable to submit to the 
Minister the general lines on which the capital 
development of the whole of the undertaking 
should proceed. It would be premature to 
determine the framework of such a plan until 
further progress had been made with the acquisi- 
tion of road goods transport under part III of the 
Act, and with the implementation of the schemes 
for the co-ordination of road passenger transport, 
to enable the problem to be viewed as a single 
whole. 

The general level of investment for the railway 
which had been prescribed by the Government 
had been largely governed by the availability of 
steel. It had not proved possible within the 
limits laid down to restore the stock of passenger 
carriages and to construct the modern goods 
wagons which were the first requirements of the 
railways and without which much uneconomical 
expenditure on maintaining out of date rolling 
stock must be continued. A programme of 
capital investment for 1950 and tentative 
proposals for 1951-52 had been submitted to the 
Government. 

Wage Award Costs 

On the subject of higher wage costs, the report 
states that the important increase which took 
place in railway costs as a result of the main 
wages award in 1947 was being matched by a 
gradual process in the case of road transport. 
BeLween 60-70 per cent, of the Commission’s 
expenditure was on man-power. The total cost 
in a full year, of the higher wages resulting from 
concessions negotiated or awarded during 1948 
would amount to approximately £. 9 m. 

The Commission had begun a study of com- 
parative road and rail costs. The licensed 
vehicle duty on road passenger vehicles had not 
risen since before the war, and oil fuel had risen 
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by only 50 per cent, compared with a trebling 
of the cost of coaL 

British Railway personnel now totalled about 
650,000, and increase of about 100,000 over 1938. 
That was partly explained by the 44-hour week, 
increased holidays, and work on maintenance 
arrears. The volume of freight work done by 
the railways in 1948 measured in ton-miles 
increased by one-quarter over 1938, and the 


freight train-miles run were only 3 per cent, 
higher. On the passenger side, although gross 
receipts were some £. 11m. less than was expected 
when the new scale of fares and charges was 
introduced in October, 1947, before nationaliza- 
tion, the railways were still carrying about a 
ninth more traffic than in 1938, reckoned in 
passenger miles, in spite of a 20 per cent, decrease 
in train mileage. * 
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“A PROUD DAY FOR BRITISH CIVIL 
AVIATTON ” : 

The world’s largest air-lmer, the great Bristol 
Brabozoti l. wa- first planned in 1943 and put 
into production late in 1945. The project, 
comprising two aircraft, the assembly ball and 
the special Filton runway, has been estimated to 
cost in all £12,000,000. On September 3 the 
Brabaznn I, moved under her own power for the 
first time and did a series of taxing tests on the 
Filton runway. On September 4, it was expected 
that these tests would be continued and that 
Mr. A. J. Pegg, the pilot of the aircraft and the 
chief test pilot of the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
might perhaps take the aircraft for a short “ hop ” 
on the runway. However, conditions were 
almo st ideal, with excellent visibility, and Mr. 
Pegg took the aircraft off the ground during the 
very first run. It rose after a run of about 500 
yards and continued on a straight course for a 
few minutes ; the under-carriage was retracted 
and the great air-liner, gaining height, soared 
over the Lansdown hills. Later it turned 
towards the Bristol Channel, the rays of the sun 
catching it and making its wings sparkle with 
silver and gold against a background of blue sky 
and scattered white clouds. Turning again, 
it sailed over the Filton airfield at about 1800 ft. 
and swept out on another circuit over Gloucester 
before returning for perhaps the most important 
event, its first landing. It approached steadily 
at about 100 knots, touched down at approxi- 
mately 80 knots and drew to a standstill in some 
600 yards. It was in the air for twenty-seven 
minutes. It carried 4000 gallons of fuel and 
took off at a weight of 210,000 lbs. (nearly 94 
t 0 ns— the full weight of the aircraft is 130 tons) 
and for most of its flight cruised at about 140 
knots (over 161 m.p.h.) and reached an altitude 
of between 8500 and 4000 ft. More than half 
of the huge hull was occupied with 1000 auto- 
matic recording instruments, which will have 
collected an immense amount of information. 
After landing, Mr. Pegg said that it had been 
“ a wonderful ride ” and that everything went 
as well as they hoped. In a telegram of con- 


gratulation, Mr. Strauss, Minister of Supply, 
wrote : “ This is a proud day for British civil 
aviation; it confirms our faith in this great 
enterprise and is an inspiration to us all. The 
successful first flight foreshadows the time when 
Britain’s civil aircraft will lead the world.” The 
Brabazon I is 377 ft. long, with a wing-span of 
230 ft. the tail fin being 50 fL. high. It has eight 
Bristol Centaurus XX engines, each developing 
over 2500 h.p. 

Ftom "The Illustrated London News” 

WORLD TRANSPORT 

As time and space begin apparently to dwindle 
before the ever-increasing onslaught of science, 
the problems that arise due to it loom larger 
on the world horizon. Th problems of trans- 
port are no longer of local or primitive import- 
ance. They play a vital part in the economy 
of the world. The Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission of the U.N.O. has already had 
three sessions in which the various impediments 
to the improvement of world transport and the 
methods and suggestions for improvement were 
discussed. 

Transport and communications are closely 
linked with each other. The tremendous des- 
truction caused by World War II, the dislocation 
of transport, the loss of skilled man-power, 
and deliberate destruction of enemy transport 
material and the bombing of production centres, 
greatly aggravated the problems. The loss 
was pronounced in those areas which constituted 
the war zone, where deliberate destruction 
by the enemy accounted for the greatest amount 
of loss. The strain that was put on the entire 
transport organization during the wait and the 
exhaustion of all spare materials also accounted 
for the grave situation that followed in the wake 
of the cessation of war. Naturally after libera- 
tion most countries found that the volume of 
freight carried to and fro had diminished a great 
deal and their internal economies threatened to 
collapse if the means of transport were not 
improved immediately. 
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The burden of rehabilitation can easily be 
understood by the amount of destruction wrought 
to transport in some of the countries. The 
Research and Documentation section of the 
U.N.O. has calculated the damage done to 
transport during the war, as shown below : — 


Country 

Material 

Percent- 
age of 
destruc- 
tion 

Poland 

. . Railway Lines 

30 


Locomotives 

42 


Major Bridges 

70 


Freight Trains 

98 


Passenger Cars 

92 

Yugoslavia 

. . Cars 

84 


Steel Bridges 

Reinforced Concrete 

100 


Bridges 

81 


Locomotives 

76 



Kilo- 

metres 

"Russia * 

. . Railway Lines 

. . 65,000 


Bridges 

. . 13,000 


Stations 

4,100 


Wagons 

.. 428,000 


Locomotives 

. . 15,800 


Many other countries sustained losses as 
great and this loss was reflected in the almost 
complete paralysis of transport immediately 
after the war. The railways had to bear the 
heaviest loads. Passenger trains in the early 
months after the war were busy carrying to 
and fro refugees, prisoners and those actively 
engaged in war. The load on the railways 
was more than it could bear. 

Transport rehabilitation was therefore one of 
the most urgent problems facing every post- 
war Government. Countries sufficiently advanced 
in technique and industry were amongst the 
first to recover like U.S.S.R., France, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc., In fact recovery and progress 


were fairly rapid in most European countries. 
The U.N.R.R.A. and the E.C.I.T.O. (European 
Central Inland Transport Organization), the 
E.C.O. (European Coal Organization) also aided 
the countries a great deal by supplying materials 
for repair, cars, trucks, locomotives, fuel, etc. 
The U.S., U.K. and Canada further encouraged 
rapid rehabilitation through loans or through 
the supply of material. 

The task of the rehabilitation of transport 
was not confined to the countries directly in- 
volved in war. It affected even more the 
Asiatic and Far Eastern countries. The chief 
reason for this is the Asiatic countries are indus- 
trially very backward and have normally to 
depend for their supply of machinery on the 
Western countries. Naturally during and after 
the war all their supply was held up and the high 
prices made it difficult for them to purchase 
any new machinery. To this day this great 
handicap remains and the dollar shortage has 
added to the problem a great deal. For example 
transport in India is still one of the chief causes 
for the economic backwardness of the country. 

This is in great contrast to the rapid rehabili- 
tation of most European countries, except 
perhaps Poland, Yugoslavia and Albania where 
the damage was very heavy, and which were 
industrially too little advanced' to cope with 
the problem and moreover, foreign aid was not 
forthcoming in sufficient measure. 

World transport however consists of many 
other factors. The main problems are the co- 
ordination of inland transport, road and motor 
transport, the co-ordination of shipping, aviation, 
and telecommunications, the easing of frontier 
formalities to the maximum extent commen- 
surate with national security and the removal 
of barriers against the international transport 
of goods. Brig. General Sir H. Osbourne Manet 
delivering his presidential address before th< 
Ins titute of Transport characterized internationa 
relations in transport as being in the melting pot. 

The handicaps from which transport suffer 
do not merely consist of economic diflficultie 
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such as the dearth of technical personnel, the lack 
of material and the requisite purchasing power to 
procure it. but consist in. a greater measure of 
the political and national factors that obstruct 
the free interplay of economic forces. 

Uneconomic routes and services arc estab- 
lished simply to ensure that they lie within the 
State and because they are important from the 
national viewpoint. More than ever the politi- 
cal tensions that exist between various countries 
are the greatest hindrances to the freedom of 
communications. State-owned railways are 
often used to subsidize national industries’ 
shipping, etc., by “ uneconomic railway rates, 
i.e ., rates which from llie business viewpoint 
would be unjustifiable. As Sir Osbourne re- 
marked ct Such practices vitiate the custom- 
regime and disturb the application of com- 
mercial treaties besides standing in the way of 
real freedom of communications which is a 
general interest. They prevent the manage- 
ments of transport undertakings from measuring 
their operating and commercial efficiency by 
financial results.” 

The discrimination that exists in favour of 
national means of transport, especially flag 
discrimination against foreign shipping through 
various ways as legislation, granting privileges, 
the lowering of export and import duties, the 
granting of concealed railway rebates, are 
measures that are directly in conflict with the 
development of world transport. 

After World War II the violent currency 
fluctuations in European countries made it 
impossible for railway authorities to fix any - 
through rates and fares and the railway budget 
was unstable for a long time. 

The world organization is attempting to study 
the problem in its various aspects and as it 
presents itself in various countries. In Asia, 
the Far East, the Middle East and Latin Ame- 
rica the problem is chiefly that of organizing 
efficient and quick transport rather than co- 
ordinating the various methods of modern 
transport. In Africa, the problem is still just 


being studied and no definite and conclusive 
report has ycl been made regarding the problems 
existing there, 

Unless inland transport is properly co-ordi- 
nated first on a regional basis, co-ordination on a 
large scale is not possible. Moreover, co-ordi- 
nation has to be viewed from tlic short-term 
as well as the long-term viewpoint. To this 
day, normal trade has not been resumed and the 
result is often that while many parts of the world 
starve, the areas where food is plentiful find it 
very difficult to preserve their surpluses be- 
cause of want of proper facilities to export them. 
Even between urban and rural areas, exchange 
of commodities is not quick. The oft-changing 
political map of the world results in the constant 
shifting of production and consumption areas, 
and the shifting of transport centres makes the 
working of any long-term co-ordinated plan 
very difficult. 

The post-war tendency in every country is to 
nationalize the means of transport. Railways 
all over the world (except U.S.A.) have been 
nationalized to the extent of 96.0 per cent.* 
The chief difficulties in the development of 
railway transport are the shortage of material 
and the increased railway fares. In fact, rail- 
way traffic in most countries has outgrown 
pre-war levels except perhaps in U.K, and 
Italy. This increase is due to railways doing 
much more of the work that was formerly done 
by other means. In most countries of Asia 
and the Far East, railway traffic is becoming 
more and more important, except in places 
like Indo-China and Indonesia where irregular 
warfare has been retarding railway traffic* 
In U.S.A. and Australia, however, railway traffic 
is on the decline, especially passenger traffic, 
chiefly due to the rapid development and 
popularity of aviation. 

Maritime transport was organized from the 
very beginning on an international basis because 
basically, it could not be otherwise. The growth 

* United Nations Transport and Communications 
Division Report. 
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of international trade has accelerated the pace. 
As early as 1897, an International Maritime 
Committee was set up and this along with the 
Maritime Law Committee established earlier, 
prepared a number of conventions to regulate 
maritime traffic. Most of the laws were for 
commercial purposes, though in recent years 
the world wars led to the adoption of wider 
laws w r hich are not strictly commercial. The 
preparations for war included the co ordination 
of maritime facilities and this led to the adoption 
in 1923 of the convention on the International 
Regime of Maritime Ports by which the signa- 
tories pledged equality of treatment with their 
own vessels, to every ship of the other member 
countries entering iheir ports. 

In 1945, the United Maritime Authority was 
established but was dissolved a year later and a 
Provisional Maritime Consultative Council was 
set up. 

The task of the maritime organization is 
not merely the easing of navigation but the 
development of the technique of shipping, the 
safety of life at sea and the use of meteorology, 
TGydrography and the radio and various other 
technical and scientific devices in the fullest 
manner possible. The seamen’s lot is also the 
chief concern of the Organization. 

The main factors on which the smooth working 
of maritime transport is based is the co-operation 
of the various Governments in observing a 
uniform code of regulations and practices, the 
absence of discrimination and restrictions and 
the free exchange of information. 

Due to the war, shipbuilding in U.S.A. 
developed on a colossal scale as also in England 
and Canada and so, in spite of heavy losses the 
total tonnage increased. In 1947, the maritime 
traffic of the U.S.S.R. was 15 per cent, higher 
than in 1946 and the fourth five-year plan pro- 
vides for an increase of 2.2 per cent, over the 
pre-war level, and also provides for the main- 
tenance of a well-equipped fleet. The largest 
fleet to-day belongs to U.S.A., Britain’s fleet 
is only half the size, Japan which during the 
27 


pre-war days was reckoned the third largest 
naval power occupies the twelfth place, while 
Germany’s fleet in 1917 was l/10th of what it 
was a decade before. The fleet of Italy and 
the commercial vessels of the Netherlands, 
France, Denmark, Belgium, Norway and Greece 
decreased considerably after the war. 

India's merchant fleet in 1948 was about 
300,000 tons ( i.e., twice the pre-war figure) 
and the Indian Government hopes to build about 
2 million tons fleet in 7 years. The increasing 
interest in the construction of shipyards and 
the purchase of foreign vessels and the manu- 
facture of ships in India itself and the conscious- 
ness of the need to protect our long coastal line, 
augurs a speedy developmnt of India’s mari- 
time traffic. 

But perhaps no means of transport has reached 
that stage of popularity as aviation. The 
U.S.A.’s record in this respect is unchallenged. 
Almost in all countries, aviation is making rapid 
strides. A comparison between the outstand- 
ing countries of Europe, America, Asia and the 
Far East shows the rapid development of civil 
air force. 


[Statement 
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Monthly Averages for Civil Air Lines 


Thousand passenger kilo- Thousand mail-ton Thousand cargo-ton 

METRES KILOMETRES KILOMETRES 


Country 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1945 

1946 

1947 

U.K. 

43,287 

48,663 

59,359 

828 

958 

1,127 

2,387 

1,069 

1,405 

U.S.A. 

. . 5,11,725 

9,45,311 

10,61,229 

8,502 

5,005 

5,913 

4,513 

8,263 

13.417 

Australia 

20,051 

33,276 

60,088 

419 

426 

372 

171 

366 

947 

India 

2241.8 

8189.7 

18,618.4 

23.4 

53.2 

67.9 

34.5 

53.1 

152.9 


Road transport more important than in 
former years is of great significance from the 
regional viewpoint. The International Con- 
vention on Road Traffic has its origins in the 
League of Nations. Transport between one 
eoufitry and another especially in the land- 
locked countries is subject to many difficulties* 
The League of Nations, therefore, set down a 
series of conventions especially for motor vehicles 
making international journeys. Prescribed 
international identification plates, specific quali- 
fications for drivers, prescribed permits, uni- 
form danger signals and strict observance of 
the traffic regulations pertaining to the country 
through which the vehicles pass were amongst 
the foremost. 

The outbreak of the war interrupted further 
work and at present the International Labour 
Organization in consultation with the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the Inter- 
national Automobile Federation and the Inter- 
national Touring Alliance, is revising the 1926 
convention and concentrating its attention on 
the adoption of uniform road signals, freedom of 
transit, customs and civil liability insurance, 
highway development and regulations regarding 
construction and use of vehicles for international 
transport of passengers and goods. It is also 
trying to establish economic and quick transit 
across frontiers, a problem which has become 
very delicate because of political tensions. * 
Road development and construction, the elim- 
ination of level crossings, enforcement of safety 
regulations and compulsory insurance of motor- 
ists, are also among those receiving special 
Attention 


Transport has thus come to be a major prob- 
lem in world economic relations. Its function 
is now no longer a simple one of producing “ new 
utilities of location,” or removing the u dis- 
utilities imposed by distance,” or of merely carry- 
ing commodities from points where their mar- 
ginal utility is relatively low to where it is 
relatively high, or in other words extending 
the market. Transport has come to acquire 
a more complicated significance with the rise 
in the standard of living because it has resulted 
in specialization and all its attendant problems. 
The tendency to monopolize transport and reap 
profits out of it, again raises the questions : 
Does the efficiency of transport justify the costs ? 
Are profits relevant to the quality of the services ? 
To what extent do transport charges on food- 
stuffs and raw materials determine industrial 
costs and in view of this, is not nationalization 
of transport and State subsidization preferable 
to monopolistic control of transport? 

But even when not merely the State, but an 
international authority began to study the 
management of transport, are there prospects of 
the desired ends being achieved, viz,, “ to pro- 
vide the consumer with a service at minimum 
cost through the elimination of technically 
inefficient methods and to ensure that services 
which are jointly demanded, or complementary 
to each other are supplied in harmony?” *The 
only answer at present is that, as in' so many 
other spheres in this respect also, a great experi- 
ment towards co-ordination and harmony is 
going on. 

Miss Jaya Mutyala 

* {economics of Transport, M. K. Bonavia, 
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ECONOMIC POTENTIALITIES OF INDIA 
FOR LEADERSHIP IN ASIA 

Since the issue of the Fifteen-Year Plan for 
the Economic Development of India by eight 
industrialists in 1944 (the Bombay Plan), the 
policy of rapid industrialization has been gener- 
ally accepted. The Government Department 
of Planning and Development, originally under 
a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
was followed by a Government pronouncement 
that it had “ decided to take positive steps 
to encourage and promote the rapid indus- 
trialization of the country to the fullest possible 
extent/ 9 

The question of raising capital for the vast 
development projects proposed without obtain- 
ing it from abroad at the' expense of foreign in" 
terference have had to be considered. The 
question is dealt with by P. C. Jain in the chap- 
ter on 6 Money and Capital Markets/ in Indus- 
trial Problems of India . 

Two facts appear to stand out clearly. In 
the first place it is positively wrong to assert 
that there is a paucity of investable funds in 
India, or that the Indian investor cannot be 
made industrially-minded. The past events 
amply support our contention. Secondly, much 
of the difficulty is due to the fact that the Indian 
investor has not enjoyed adequate facilities to 
accumulate his savings and the proper guidance 
to invest whatever savings he has been able 
to make. The problem now is two-fold: to 
increase the total sum of national savings and to 
encourage their investment in industry/ 9 

The author goes on to say that various sugges- 
tions have been made as to methods of encourag- 
ing the accumulation of small savings. These 
include (1) extension of the P. 0.. savings bank 
system; (2) opening of state^owned and con- 
trolled banks, with a branch in every town of 
50,000 or more, (3) encouragement of insurance- 


mindedness. Assistance to the would-be in- 
vestor will also be necessary if Indian capital 
is to lose its shyness. 

Going on to deal with Foreign Capital, he 
says that foreign Capital invested in India is 
£. 800 to £. 1,200 millions, and only £.150-200 mil- 
lions of this is estimated as non-British. He 
continues : — 

“ There has been much misunderstanding 
and much sentimental talk about the function 
and status of foreign investment in India. With- 
out going into complicated details it may here 
be stated that the only two conditions under 
which foreign capital is undesirable are (1) when 
we have to pay higher rates for it than for capi- 
tal borrowed in our own country, and (2) when 
foreign capital necessarily involves undue in- 
terference with our economic and political sys- 
tem. It is wrong to encourage foreign capital 
investment in those projects in our country, 
which attract Indian capital at reasonable rates*. 
We cannot allow Indian savings to be forced 
into idleness on account of foreign capital in- 
vestment, but there is no reason why foreign 
capital should not be used to develop those 
schemes which do not commend themselves 
to Indian capital. 

“ The problem of separating foreign capital 
investment from political and economic inter- 
ference though difficult is not impossible. 
Some definite methods, the choice in each case 
depending on relevant considerations, can be 
suggested to secure these ends. One suggestion 
is that it should be made compulsory that in India 
only rupee companies can operate. It is argued 
that this will give an equal chance to Indians 
to invest and later on to buy up the non-Indian 
interests in the open market ; thus, with some 
safeguards control will be retained in Indian 
hands. In some cases this is a splendid sugges- 
tion but its wholesale adoption will surely dis- 
courage foreign investment in India. The .real 
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thing in attracting foreign capital is the extent 
to which the foreign investor feels a sense of 

security Under an alternative method 

foreign interference can be avoided if the Govern- 
ment of India guarantees a minimum rate oi 
return on foreign capital. This method, hov\- 
ever, is not veiy successful partly because it 
might impose an undue strain and uncerlainiy 
on government finances and partly because the 
guaranteed rate of interest may have to be fixed 
at a higher level than conditions in our country 
would justify. Moreover, much equity capital 
without any type of interference is often neces- 
sary for doing spadework and it is expected 
to make up early losses, if any, by higher profits 
in subsequent years. This function cannot 

be assigned to guaranteed capital The third 

method is to allow full freedom for the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in our country, but to 
control the possible evil effects by separate 
devices. The possible evils of foreign capital 
investment can be that the accompanying inter- 
ference may try to annihilate indigenous con- 
cerns by cut-throat competition, it may leave 
undeveloped those industries which arc likely 
to compete with the foreigner’s home-indus- 
tries, due share of work may not be given to 
Indian labour, unduly high return on invest- 
ment may be earned by misusing the Managing 
Agency rights. It is not difficult to control 
these possible evil effects by separate legislative 
action in each case as it arises.” 

Plans and agencies on reconstruction (of which 
there are many) appear to stress domestic prob- 
lems, and increased production, but there is 
indication that even from the economic point 
of view (as distinct from political desirability) 
India may be prepared even to slow down her 
home development programme in the interests 
of exporting to Asia. 

, According to E. da Costa in Indian Industry 
Today and Tomorrow consumption has not 
been neglected. He says “ At the earliest mo- 
ment consumption needs must again become 
•a prime determinant of the plan. The age of 


shortage is a necessary feature of all large-scale 
planning, but the shortness of this age is a mea- 
sure of ffs success. The phasing of the plan 
lias been designed to make l he hardships of 
this period more bearable, bui this has only 
been accomplished by reducing the speed at 
which \v e are to reach our goal .... 

44 The decision to hasten slowly has, however, 
solid ground for support. The great majority 
of our people are loo near the desperate poverty 
line for us to ask or for them to give, any sub- 
stantial fraction of their present consumption 
in order to hasten the goals of industrial pro- 
duction The compromise reached which is 

to effect a relatively larger increase in our con- 
sumption goods industries before embarking 
on largeseale schemes in basic industry is not 
only in the interests of the consumers ; it is 
directed by the technical difficulties of produc- 
tion. It should, however, be possible to go con- 
siderably farther in this direction than the au- 
thors of the Bombay Plan, There is no reason 
why the capital invested in our consumption 
goods industries in the first stage of the plan 
should not be far greater than the 360 orores 
of rupees which they have proposed. If the 
i necessary equipment is available we could pro- 
ceed at once to enhance this figure and should 
thus help to assuage something of the bitter 
hardships which the desperate shortage of these 
goods is still causing not only at home but also 
in neighbouring lands rent savagely everywhere 
by the hounds of war. 

4 4 Victory in war has its obligations no less 
than its rewards. We cannot turn away from 
the problems of a distracted world merely because 
in happier times we have now set our hearts on 
a great plan of economic development for our 
own people. With the defeat of the Axis powers, 
we have risen in rank from the 8th to the 5th 
largest industrial nation of the world. This 
may mean little in terms of industrial efficiency 
but it does mean, particularly after the collapse 
of Japan, that we can readily expand our 
markets in the future and for the immediate 
present, that other nations near us ravaged by 
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war will look increasingly to us for help in their 
distress. The request of the people of Indonesia 
for textiles and of the people in China for almost 
everything cannot always fall on deaf ears. As 
an industrial nation, we cannot, unless wc are 
prepared to be repaid one day in our own false 
coin, refuse to consider these appeals to which 
we are fittest to respond. The day may come 
when we shall need export markets to increase 
our own wealth and to provide additional employ- 
ment for our own people. We should be states- 
manlike enough to recognise that although we 
may have a shortage within, it is in our interests 
to help these nations whenever possible so that 
we now build up a bond of good-will which i s 
the surest foundation for mutually profitable 
trade. Our targets for the next 15 years are 
largely domestic targets ; if we cannot surpass 
these figures of production it may, again, for 
purposes of export, be necessary to curtail in- 
ternal consumption. We should be willing to 
do this even for no promise of future gain ; for 
we cannot now pursue a policy of complete econo- 
mic isolation. We should not wish to do so even 

“ if such a course were politically feasible 

Generosity now will be our best inveslmenb. ...” 

That India cannot fail to seek foreign markets 
and expand her export trade is stressed by the 
latest edition of a standard work — Indian Econo- 
mics by Jathar and Biri. Dealing with inter- 
war Indian trade they say that the tendency 
was away from the Empire. In order to 
retain foreign markets for her exports she 
was bound to conclude bilateral agreements 
t.g., with Britain, Japan (1934) and Burma (1941). 

They conclude, “ If a long view is taken, it 
must be remembered that India cannot isolate 
herself from the world and retain her present 
importance as a commercial unit. She must 
seek an outlet for her surplus produce in world 
markets, and her ultimate prosperity is depen- 
dent on the general prosperity of the world trad- 
ing community. Her true interest therefore 
lies in the restoration of the free and unrestricted 
flow of international trade on which world pros- 
perity depends 


“ Great Britain, Burma and Japan are no 
doubt three of our most important customers 
and it is highly desirable that we should have 
trade agreements with them on as advantageous 
terms as we can secure. We must, however, 
as suggested in the Assembly’? Resolution de- 
nouncing the Ottawa Agreement in March, 1936 
cast our net wide and fully explore the possibi- 
lities of suitable bilateral agreements with other 
customeis also, such as the United States of 
America, Turkey, Iran, Canada, Ireland, Austra- 
lia, Ceylon, East Africa, Afghanistan, Egypt and 
with Germany, Italy and Japan, and endeavour 
to secure some relief from the various restric- 
tions to which our exports to some of these count- 
ries have m recent years been subjected.” 

Given this economic position, it seems that 
the political policy of aiming at leadership of 
Asia could be brought in line with India’s econo- 
mic needs. That this is a matter for the future 
is shown by the figures below— though of course 
conditions in most of Asia are not at present 
conducive to trade expansion. 

Principal Exports erom India 
( Value in Lakhs of Its .) 



1948/9 

1947/8 

Jute yarns and manufactures . 

146,31 

127,82 

Tea . . 

63,69 

54,90 

Cotton yarns & manufactures . 

39,85 

20,52 

Jute raw and waste 

23,89 

25,83 

Cotton raw and waste 

19,15 

39,68 

Hides and skins, tanned and 
dressed, or leather 

12,69 

14,48 

Oils . . 

11,34 

12,30 

Gums, resins and lac 

9,46 

9,84 

Seeds 

7,05 

9,71 

Other non-metallic mining 
and quarry products and , 
the like 

6,12 

5,84 

Fruits and vegetables 

6,10 

5,44 

Other yarns and textile 
fabrics 

5,74 

97 

Hides and skihs raw 

5,59 

7,47 

Spices 

5,46 

6,38 

Total 

415,53 

395,81 
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Italy . . 

Commonwealth Imports 


6,47 


5,03 


Imports ranged from Machinery (Rupees 80,87 
lakhs). Grain, Pulse and Flour (66,51), and Cotton, 
:aw and waste (64, 23), by far the largest items 
through many manufactured goods to Fruits 
nd Vegetables (5,81) and Wood and Timber 
;5 J 02). 

Direction of Trade for Exports and Imports 
ivere as follows : — 


Countries ( Values in lakhs of Rs.) 


Commonwealth Exports 

.. 1948/9 

1947/8 

U.K. 

. . 97,67 

105,74 

Pakistan (sea-borne only) 

. . 44,23 

— 

Australia 

. . 20,68 

24,29 

Ceylon 

. . 11,94 

11,55 

Canada 

8,88 

11,50 

Other 

U.S.A. 

. . 70,03 

79,13 

Argentina 

. . 16,60 

10,92 

Burma 

9,97 

11,93 

Prance 

7,29 

10,39 

Netherlands 

7,25 

. 5,83 

Egypt 

6,70 

5,48 


ILK. 

. . 152*13 

120,24 

Pakistan (sea-borne only) 

. . 22,37 

. . 

Australia 

. . 20,93 

8,68 

Kenya Colony 

. . 10,80 

9,33 

Straits Settlements 

8,28 

6,37 

Canada 

7,91 

9,00 

Anglo-Egypiian Sudan 

. . 5,53 

4,19 

Other 

U.S.A. 

.. 104,24 

120,80 

Egypt 

. . 31,89 

20,41 

Iran . . 

. . 20,09 

22,47 

Burma . . 

. . 18,77 

11,18 

Italy 

. . 18,23 

7,40 

Switzerland 

8,66 

9,34 

Belgium 

7,15 

5,36 

Argentina 

6,60 

74 

Japan 

6,37 

6 

Sweden 

6,05 

3,21 

Mbs. E.R. PLAIR CUNYNGHAME 


From “ Encyclopaedia Britannic a 
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RELIEF TO HYDERABAD PEASANTS IN 
JAGIR VILLAGES 

With a view to bringing the ra tesof land 
assessment in jagir villages in conformity with the 
Diwani lands, Government are pleased to 
announce that the survey and settlement of 555 
jagir villages situated in twelve different districts, 
will be taken up during the current year. 

HYDERABAD AERO CLUB 

The Government of Hyderabad, under the 
personal guidance and supervision of Major- 
General J. N. Chaudhuri, Military Governor, has 
recently reorganized the Hyderabad State Aero 
Club at Begumpet Aerodrome. The Club now 
maintains 12 aircraft. There are 40 flying 
members, and on an averge the Club is recording. 
* approximately 400 hours of actual flying per 
month. This is a great opportunity for the 
young men of Hyderabad. The Club is also 
arranging joy rides at nominal cost. Arrange- 
ments are available for the training of Science 
graduates as Ground Engineers. There are at 
present eight Ground Engineer Apprentices 
under training. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH LABORATORY 
FOR HYDERABAD 

General Chaudhuri Lays Foundation Stone 

Major-General J. N. Chaudhuri laid the 
foundation stone of the Central Laboratory for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Hyderabad 
being particularly rich in raw materials especially 
vegetable oils, coal, various types of clay and a 
number of valuable minerals, it is considered 
best suited for establishing a laboratory for 
research work to tackle local scientific and 
industrial problems. 

It is intended that organisationally the Central 
Laboratory should work in the closest collabora- 
tion with national research laboratories and thus 
contribute in a co-ordinated manner to the 


regional and ultimately the national development 
of industries. 

The Central Laboratory for Scientific and 
Industrial Research is expected not only to 
bridge the gulf between science and industry and 
society linking it with the technical and educa- 
tional centres, but also to solve local and regional 
problems of technical nature. 

Research work in the laboratory will be both of 
fundamental and applied nature along the lines 
of promotion of chemical industries, technical 
developments and utilisation of regional raw 
materials. 

The buildings of the Central Laboratory for 

Scientific and Industrial Research will consist 
, * 

among other things of a museum for the benefit 
of the industrialists and the public. The labora- 
tory will be provided with modern fittings, 
internal telephone system and acid proof floors. 
It will have provision for essential services lines of 
vacuum, water gas, steam, compressed air, etc., 
on benches. 

It is also proposed to build a colony of 
residential quarters for the research staff, 
technical and office personnel along with the 
necessary markets and social centres, etc. 

RAPID EXTENSION OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD 

In view of the urgent necessity for the rapid 
extension of primary education in the rural areas 
of the State, the Hyderabad Government has 
during the year 1358 F. (1948-49) opened 200 
two-teacher schools and 600 one-teacher schools, 
spread over 14 districts of the State. 

The Government is also considering the possibi- 
lity of opening more schools in the State during 
1359 F. (1949-50). 

PLANT FOR PRODUCING GROUNDNUT 
OIL-CAKE IN HYDERABAD 

The question of installing a pilot plant for the 
manufacture pf groundnut oil-cake powder for 
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uman consumption with a capacity of two tons 
>er day is engaging the attention of the Hyder- 
bad Government. The plant will cost 
Is. 50,000. 

Nutritional experts have come to the conelu- 
ion that de-oiled groundnut oil-cakes are rich in 
protein content. The flour thus produced could 
do used in the preparation of bread and chapathis 
nixed with wheat or jowar flour in equal quanti- 
ses. These edibles are sweet to taste and they 
are easily digestible. 

CONSERVATION OF FOODGRAINS 

The Government of India has appointed a 
Committee 3 with Mr. L. K. Maitra as Chairman, 
to consider problems regarding arrangements tor 
the transport, storage, and conservation of food- 
grains, the quality of the grain issued to consumers, 
issue prices, and various incidental expenses., 

CULTIVATION OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 
OILSEEDS 

In view of the world shortage of fats and oils 
and the restrictions on increasing the area under 
oilseeds due to the food situation, the Indian 
Oilseeds Committee has recommended that 
necessary measures should be taken to preserve 
and encourage the cultivation of Neem, Mowha, 
Karan], Pungai and the like and to fully utilise 
their seeds for the extraction of oils. 

NATIONALISATION OF ELECTRICAL 
UNDERTAKINGS IN MADRAS 

The Government of India has approved the 
Madras . Government’s scheme for nationalisation 
of all electrical undertakings in the Province. 
The Government of Madras has decided to take 
over five electricity distribution undertakings, 
including three European concerns, early next 
year. /■. \ "y/V 

PLASTICS FACTORY FOR MYSORE 

to years ngo, un agreement had been entered 
between thje Government of Mysore and a 
fed Kingdom plastics fifm, by which the 
r had contracted to construct a plastic 


factory in Bangalore. Three plastic technicians 
have arrived to supervise the final installation of 
the factory which will begin operating shortly. 

RURAL’ INDUSTRIALISATION IN 
MYSORE. 

The Government of Mysore has decided to 
implement the rural industrialisation scheme 
as envisaged by Sir M. Visvesvaraya. The 
scheme will first be introduced as an experimental 
measure in Bangalore and Kolar Districts at a 
cost of Rs. lakhs. 

PRODUCTION OF D.D.T. 

The Bihar Government propose to set up a 
factory for the production of D.D.T. and other 
connected products, with the assistance of two 
German experts. 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
LABORATORY FOR U. P. 

An industrial Health Research Laboratory is 
proposed to be established by the U.P. Govern- 
ment at Cawnpore to carry out research in 
diseases prevalent amongst industrial workers. 

U.P.’s RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The U. P. Government has decided to establish 
a Research Institute to foster the development of 
the nascent fruit preservation and canning 
industry in the Province. 

Rs lO-CRORE WATER WORKS PLANS 
IN MADHYA BHARAT 

The Government of Madhya Bharat has 
prepared a Rs. 10-crorc plan for opening water 
works in all the municipal towns of the Union. 
This year, the Government has earmarked 
Rs. 27.62 lakhs for the plan. 

Rs. 50 CRORE HIRAKUD PROJECT 

The work on the Rs. 50-crore Ilirakud Project 
is proceeding; according to schedule and is not 
likely to be affected by any serious cuts proposed 
under the new austerity measures of the Govern- 
ment of India. The work is expected to be 
completed by the end of 1954, 
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PAKISTAN RUPEE 

The Pakistan Government has announced that 
its decision not to devalue the rupee in line with 
other sterling area currencies was taken to 
protect the interests of producers of exportable 
raw materials, to reduce the cost of living, and 
to maintain conditions favourable to the indus- 
trialization of the country. 

The Prime Minister has announced that to 


stimulate the flow of capital from internal and 
external sources required for investment, the 
Government has decided to form an Industries 
Promotion Corporation for the development of 
27 specific industries, including those concerned 
with the production of jute and paper, fertilizers, 
steel, rubber, heavy chemicals, engineering and 
shipbuilding. The Dominion’s minimum capital 
requirements over the next ten years were 
estimated by the Minister at Rs. 3,000 millions. 


THE CHIEF BRITISH AND AMERICAN NEGOTIATORS WHO MET IN CRUCIAL 

TALKS AT WASHINGTON 



Cripps, Sir Richard Stafford, 60, 
Native of London, barrister, Knighted 
1980, Minister of Economic Affairs and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer since 1947. 


28 


Bevin Ernest, 69, Native or Sommer- 
setshire, former drayman and union 
leader. Minister of Labour and National 
Service 1940-45, Foreign Secretary 
since 1945, 
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Acheson, Dean Gooderham, 56, Native Snyder, John Wesley, 54, Native of 

of Connecticut, corporation layer and Arkansas St. Louis banker, Director of 

diplomat. Under Secretary of State War Mobilization and Reconversion 

1945-47, Secretary of State since 1945-46, Secretary of the treasury since 

January. 1946. 


“CUSTOMS CONFERENCE” 
British, Canadian, and the United States 
officials, and trade experts began, on 31st October 
last, ja “ Customs Conference in Washington* 
to remove barrier on the sale of British and Cana'’ 
dian goods in the U.S. 

NATIONALISATION IN CANADA 
The Canadian Government plan to nationalise 
all tlieir external communication systems, at a 
cost of 4,500,000, dollars. 

THAILAND TO BUY GOLD BARS 

Thailand has arranged to buy gold bars worth 
$20 million from the U.S. Federal Reserve Bank 
at the U.S. Treasury rate of $35 an ounce. The 
gold is to he deposited with the Bank as currency 
reserve. 


: AIR PASSENGERS . .. 

In a survey of international passengers, 
Trans-World Air Line found that a quarter of 
those flying overseas had incomes over $10,000 
a year. This was the largest single income 
group represented by the international passengers. 

georgebernArdshaw 

There is no form of prayer that would 
satisfy Catholic, Protestant, Quaker, Jain, 
Moslem, Buddhist, Brahman, Agnostic, Atheist 
Rationalist, Creative Evolutionist, Determinist 
etc., or that would not intensely annoy some of 
them. 

Meditation should occupy many years to qualify 
for membership of the Assembly. A silence under 
such a pretext would be supremely ridiculous. 

The watchword should be Get to Business. 
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THEY ARE SAYING 

Lord Bruce, Chairman of Finance 
Corporation for Industry 

When I was Prime Minister of Australia, 
twenty years ago, I was faced with precisely the 
same position that faces the Government of 
Britain today. The economic depression of 
1930 surprised the country when it had* built up 
social services to a high level. It became clear 
that Government expenditure had to be cut, 
and that - welfare expenditure could not be 
exempted. Parliament and electorate revolted 
against the attempt and threw put the Govern- 
ment. A Labour Government was returned 
and within twelve months it had carried out a 
drastic reduction in expenditure, including an 
over-all cut pf 20 per cent, in the social services— 
London,, July 21* : w .j; 

■ The Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevtn, .. M. P., ' ■ . 
Foreign Secretary 

The United States is as much a welfare state as 


we are. .She has unemployment insurance 

just three times what we pay to our unemployed 

One of our troubles in the balance pf 

payments today is the fact that the United 
States, in carrying out its welfare policy, has 
given basic prices to agriculture. I think that is 
right ; but, on our side, we have not yet worked 
out the basic prices for raw; materials,— House of 
x Commons, July 18. 
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THE PBESTOBlvf TEMM1TS thp& CMTOON HAS THE MIGHT JGDEA 



The New YmTc Tot 7c Time*. 


Dr. John R. Raeburn, Agricultural 

Economics Research Institute, Oxford 

In the wider future we may well find that our 
best hope of achieving greater stability lies in 
trying to steady the whole complex of demand 
factors rather than in attempts to fix individual 
commodity prices. History certainly suggests 
that such “ buffering ” of the prices of major 
commodities as we may be able to provide will 
be of little consequence as compared to the great 
up and down movements of the general level of 
effective demand and the general price level. 


'NO BUSINESS SLUMP HERE* 



%jm$ in Th« M!rmt*poHi Trttwat 
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Mr. Paul Bareau : — 

When the possible versions of the European 
Payments Scheme were being debated in Pans 
some months ago, the discussions became so 
technically abstruse that the reports and 
telegrams that were being sent back to London 
by the British delegation ceased to be comprehen- 
sible to anybody in the Government service here. 
Someone had in fact, to be detached from the 
team in Pans, and sent back to London in order 
to make it possible for the correspondence 
between the two capitals to proceed — .B.B.C. 
Broadcast, July 8. 

Mr. B, Bjorner, Member of Danish Parlia- 
ment 

The decades of trade restrictions and bilateral 
trade agreements have fostered an army of 
“ writing-desk ” economists in every country who 
have had the time of their lives working out 
their five-year plans. These programmes present 
a new record of planned wntmg-desk economy. 
Though many a kind word is said about the 
desirability of attaining free international trade 


you find little or no understanding of the fact 
that only by the simple method of free competi- 
tion will the development of really sound 
enterprise take place.' — Swanwiek, August 15. 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND THEIR 
ROLE IN NATIONAL ECONOMY: By Mr. 
R. V. Rao, M. A., B. T., Ph. D., Lecturer* 
Nizam College, Osmania University. Third 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, January, 
1949, pages 98, Price Re. 1-8-0. Vora & 
Co., Publishers Ltd., 3, Round Building, 
Bombay. 

In this elementary treatise on cottage indus- 
tries, it is unfortunate that there should be 
so many errors in spelling, grammar and punc- 
tuation even in its third revised and enlarged 
edition. It looks as though these errors are 
not due to what is generally known as “Printer’s 
Devil,” because, some of the errors, specially 
in punctuation, occur with such clock-like 
regularity interspersed almost in every chapter 
that one is forced to the conclusion that the 
author has his own methods of punctuation against 
the usual canons of grammar. For instance, there 
is a comma erroneously inserted in many sentences 
preceding the predicate. To quote a few : 

1, Punctuation : 

(i) The place of cottage industries in our 
k national economy, has been (page 1). 

(ii) The philosophy of the village indus- 
tries, has been (page 1). 

(Hi) Dr. Bowley, and Prof. Robertson, 
suggest, (page 13). 

2. Grammar : 

(i) The freedom announced by the 

Atlantic Charter are (page 56). 

(ii) One of the important factor 

(page 88). 

(Hi) The raw materials needed is extremely 
(page 89). 

8. Vague statements that do not convey 
any meaning at all; 

j\ (i) Industry and trade alone cannot con- 

i' tribute usefully towards the solution of our 
poverty and economic background, (page 10). 


(ii) The Western nations have now shaken 
off their sloth to run the mad race for com- 
mercial aggrandisement, (page 23). 

Even in newspapers the errors noted above 
will be treated as serious errors in punctuation 
and grammar. Coming as they do from a person 
who calls himself a Head of the Department of 
Economics and Teacher m Post-Graduate 
Classes, Rajkot, they are unhappy surprises. 

II. Preface to the Third Edition . — In the 
preface to the third edition, the author says 
“ The present writer was perhaps, the first 
few to emphasise the role of cottage industries 
in our national economy.” This sentence ought 
to read, “ The present writer was one of the 
first few. . ” 

Ignoring the faulty construction of the sent- 
ence, it is rather very tall for the author who 
is just a lecturer in Economics in the Osmania 
University to say that he is one of the earliest 
and “first few” to emphasise the role of cottage 
industries. Hundreds of philosophers, adminis- 
trators, statesmen and economists, living and 
dead, long before the author was born, have 
given expression to the importance of cottage 
industries in the economic and social structure 
of the country. 

III. The so-called Revised Edition . — In any 
revised edition care should be taken to see that 
ideas and sentences, which are obsolete are 
deleted. 

The author calls it a Revised Edition with- 
out actually revising it. 

To take a few examples : 

(i) Page 13. “ It is the small-scale 

industries that are helping China to resist 
Japanese aggression”. Where is Japanese 
aggression now ? 

(ii) Page 17. “ But due to the present 
war that glamour has disappeared.” Which 
war? 
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(in) Page 17. “Markets for commercial 
crops are now closed.’ 5 Are they ? 

(iv) Page 19. “ With War at the gates of 

India we are forced to be self-reliant. 55 Which 
is this war at the gates of India? 

(v) Page 27. “ The present War has 

taught us. 55 

{pi) Page 80. “ The Bengal Industrial 

Committee published an interim report last 
year” This was in 1948, not last year. 

IV. Chapter I . — The author presents the 
problem in this chapter in a rather elementary 
way with a number of mis-statements. As a 
matter of fact the place of cottage industries in 
the economic structure of India is scantily 
dealt with. The author praises the work of 
the Hyderabad Government for cottage indus- 
tries. As a matter of fact we have just begun 
the work after the Police Action. 

Chapters II and III . — In Chapter II one would 
like to know whether the author really offers 
any tangible solution to unemployment. He 
suggests that the educated unemployed should 
start cottage industries of their own with grants- 
in-aid from the Provincial and State Govern- 
ments. How impracticable the suggestion is ! 

Chapter IV. Difficulties in the way of Re- 
suscitation. — This chapter is based entirely on 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao’s article published in 
w Industrial Problems of Modern India. 55 The 
author does not even make a passing reference 
to the original. 

Appendix A. Nature and Purpose of Econ- 
omic Activity . — One cannot understand why this 
appendix has been inserted in this pamphlet. 

Appendix B. Economics of Hand Spinning . — 
This is based entirely on a chapter from Jathar 
and Beri’s “ Indian Economics,” Vol. II. 
The advantages of hand-spinning are taken in 
extenso from the above book, and one fails to 
understand the claim of the author for originality 
in his preface. 

Appendix D. Cottage Industries in Hyder- 
abad. — The appendix was evidently an after- 
thought. The information given here is to be 
found in some oftho text-books on Geography 
prescribed in the Middle School Classes in 
Hyderabad. The author quotes from the 
Hyderabad Government Bulletin On Economic 
Affairs : — 64 From the forests of Mahboobnagar 
we cannot get fine wood for furniture making. 55 
Such mis-quotaiions , to say the least, seriously 
reflect on the sense of responsibility of the 
author. Further the author says that there 
is a separate department in Hyderabad for 
Cottage Industries. This is not so. 
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HYDERABAD 


SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR WEEK 
ENDING THURSDAY 20TH OCTOBER, 
1949. 

General Remarks 
Weather 

During the week under report the rainfall 
was light to moderate throughout the State. 
The chief amounts of rainfall are 5,80" in Yadgir 
(Gulbarga District), 5.44" in Makthal (Mahbub- 
nagar District), 5.42" in Biloli (Nander District)- 
4.95" in Shahabad (Hyderabad District), 4.37" 
in Kalvakurthi (Mahbubnagar District) and 
4.14" in Bodhan (Nizamabad District). 

Average rainfall : Telingana 2.22", Marath- 
wada 1.87" and Hyderabad State 2.04". 

The weather was slightly cool and breezy. 
Sky was partly cloudy. Maximum temperature 
was 99° in Raichur and minimum 62° in Aurang- 
abad. 

During the week no taluq recorded a deficiency 
of rainfall. 

Periodical average rainfall for the current 
Agricultural year and the normal figures are 
as follows : — 

Average Normal Departure 
(present (29 years) from 
season) normal 

S.W. Monsoon 33,91" 25.82" +8.09" 

N.E. Monsoon 3.02" 1 . 41" +1 . 61" 

Total . . 36.93" 27.23" +9.70" 

Crops 

Kharif crops remained poor in parts of the 
following taluqs due to excessive rain received 
during the preceding weeks ; Andol (Medak 
District), Pargi and Makthal (Mahbubnagar 
District), Huzurabad (Karimnagar District), 
Asifabad and Utnur (Adilabad District), Pai- 
than and Kannar (Aurangabad District), Had- 
gaon and Biloli (Nander District), Shahpur 
(Gulbarga District) and Jangaon (Bidar District). 

Crop suffered due to the week’s rain in parts of 
the undermentioned taluqs : Shahabad (Hyder- 
abad District), Palam and Pathri (Parbhani 


District), Georai and Mominabad (Bir District) 
Bidar and Nilanga (Bidar District). 

Crops attacked by insects in some parts of 
Manvi and Kushtagi taluqs (Raichur District). 

Harvesting of minor crops over and harvesting 
of major crops proceeding. 

Abi suffered due to week’s rain in parts of the 
following taluqs : Nizamabad (Nizamabad Dis- 
trict), Adilabad and Sirpur (Adilabad District), 

Abi crops suffered due to lack of water in 
parts of Armur taluq (Nizamabad District) 
and are in need of rain in parts of Miryalguda 
taluq (Nalgonda District). 

Crops attacked by diseases in parts of Armur 
(Nizamabad District) and Devarkonda (Nalgonda 
District) taluqs. 

Preparation of Rabi lands completed and 
sowing proceeding. 

Early sown crops suffered due to week’s rain 
in parts of Makbtal (Mahbubnagar District), 
Georai and Mominabad taluqs (Bir District). 

Crops are in need of rain in Miryalguda taluq 
(Nalgonda District). 

Agricultural Stock 

Sowing suspended due to rain in parts of Sirpur 
and Asifabad taluqs (Adilabad District). 

Water and fodder was easily obtained. Cattle 
disease was prevalent in some villages of Nizam- 
abad, Mahbubnagar, Karimnagar, Adilabad, 
Parbhani, Nander, Raichur, and Bidar. 



Grain Market 


Average retail prices 

of grains 

in seers p 

O.S. rupee 

were: 

Present 

Last 

Corres- 

ponding 

Grain 

week 

week 

week of 

Wheat 

If 

1* 

last year 
1 

Rice 

2 

2 

2 

W. Jawar 

H 

8 

H 

Y. Jawar 

4 

4 

4 


Note . — This report is based on 61 out of 108 
(about 56 per cent,) weekly reports 
received on due date. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING RAINFALL OF PAST AND PRESENT 

SEASONS 


During Week Ending 
29th Azur 1359 F. 


Districts ,ect. Factories 

Average 
rainfall 
of cur- 
rent sea- 
son cor- 
rected upto 
13-10-194(9 

No. of taluqs 
from which re- 
ports have been 
received 

Average 

rainfall 

Total 

average 

rainfall 

from 

16-5-1949 

upto 

10-10-1949 

Total Departure 

average from 

rainfall normal 

of cor- (29 years) 

responding 
period of 
last year 

1 

2 

a 


4 

5 

6 

7 

Hyderabad City . , 

26.82 



0.36 

27.18 

19.47 + 

3.74 

Hyderabad 

25.33 

1 out of 

5 

4.95 

30.28 

19.37 + 

7.12 

Nizamabad 

41.15 

4 

5 

2.92 

44.07 

37.97 + 

11.46 

Medak 

35.86 

3 

5 

1.16 

37.02 

37.96 + 

8.25 

Mahbubnagar 

29.73 

0 

6 

2.36 

32.09 

22.49 -f 

8.26 

Nalgonda 

21.87 

4 

7 

1.12 

22.99 

10.75 + 

0.06 

Warangal 

88.37 

4 

8 

1.25 

39.62 

33.85 + 

7.06 

Karimnagar 

32.52 

5 

7 

2.48 

35.00 

36.37 + 

3.56 

Adilabad 

49.34 

5 „ 

10 

1.58 

50.87 

34.79 -f 

13.06 

Telingana Average 

34.27 32 out of 

53 

2.22 

36.49 

29.20 + 

7.48 

Aurangabad 

34.27 

5 out of 

10 

0.81 

35.08 

22.87 + 

9.99 

Parbhani 

40.93 

4 », 

7 

0.87 

41.80 

26.33 + 

12.24 

Nander 

. . 44.46 

2 

6 

4.04 

48.50 

31.73 + 

18.36 

Bir 

33.18 

3 

6 

2.33 

35.51 

18.93 + 

10.82 

Gulbarga 

29.46 

5 

8 

8.17 

32.63 

27.02 + 

9.61 

Raichur 

21.47 

6 „ 

8 

2.78 

24.25 

17.85 + 

5.92 

Osmanabad 

36.90 

All reports due 

* * 

36.90 

20.58 + 

12.06 

Bidar . 

43.36 

4 out of 

5 

0.96 

44.82 

21.45 + 

16.80 

Marathwada Average 

. . 35 . 50 29 out of 

55 

1.87 

37.37 

23.34 + 

11.97 

Hyderabad State Average 

84.89 

61 out of 

103 

2.04 

36.93 

26.27 + 

9.70 


29 
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BULLION MARKET 

Prices of Gold and Silver 

The highest prices recorded by Gold and 
Silver in July 1949, were Rs. 140 per tola and 
Rs. 205 per hundred tolas respectively as against 
Rs. 144 and Rs. 210 respectively during June 1949. 

The lowest and highest prices recorded by 
Gold and Silver during the period January to 
July 1949 are noted below : 


Months 


Gold per tola 
Highest Lowest 


Silver per hundred 
TOLAS 

Highest Lowest 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


1949 arc given in the follow- 


of June and July 
ing statement : 

Particulars 


Government Securities 

N.G.P. 2J per cent. . . 
N.G.P. 3 per cent. 

N.G.P. 24 per cent, . . 


Closing rates on 

1HL L4S1 DAY Or 

June July 
1949 1949 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


..100 13 0 100 12 0 

..101 8 0 101 0 0 

.. 99 10 t) 99 10 0 


.. 42 0 0 42 0 0 


Banking 

G. Raghunathmul Bank 
(O.S. 100-50 pd) . . 

Hyderabad Bank (O.S. 50) 

Mercantile Bank (O.S. 100-50 pd) . 47 0 0 47 0 0 

State Bank (O.S. 100) ....110 0 0 110 0 0 


January 

1949 

February 

..145 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 205 

0 

0 196 

0 

0 

Railways 





..145 

0 

0 

142 

0 

0 214 

0 

0 203 

0 

0 

N.S, Railway 5 per cent. (O.S. 

250) .. .. ..550 

O 

0 550 

0 

0 

March 

..142 

8 

0 125 

0 

0 210 

0 

0 197 

0 

0 

Do 6 per cent, (O.S. 250) 450 

0 

0 450 

0 

0 

April 

..132 

8 

0 

132 

0 

0 207 

0 

0 197 

0 

O 

Textiles 





May 

..143 

8 

0 

138 

0 

0 209 

0 

0 203 

0 

0 

Azamjahi Mill (O.S. 100) , . 310 

0 

0 319 

8 

0 

June 

..144 

0 

0 

139 

0 

0 210 

0 

0 202 

0 

Q 

D.B.R. Mills (LG, 100) . .230 

M.S.K. Mills (I.G. 10) . . 74 

0 

0 

0 250 
0 73 

0 

8 

0 

0 

July 

..140 

0 

0 

132 

0 

0 205 

o' 

0 186 

0 

0 * 

Osmanshai Mills (I.G. 100) . .241 

8 

0 239 

8 

0 


Jt.B. Poona Mills (LG. 10) 


LG. EXCHANGE RATES 


The buying and selling exchange rates in 
July, 1949 stood unchanged at Rs. 116-8-0 
and Rs. 116-12-0 respectively as against last 
month’s rates. 


Nizam Sugar Ordinary (O.S. 25) 
Do (O.S. 25-20 pd) 

Do Pref (O.S. 25) 

5 per cent. 

Do (O.S. 25-20 

pd) 4 per cent. 


40 0 0 40 0 0 

82 0 0 92 0 0 

26 0 0 20 0 0 

18 0 0 18 0 0 


Buying Selling 

Months 

Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a.”p. Rs. a* p. 

1949 

July ..116 8 0 116 8 0 116 12 0 116 12 0 

1949 

June ..116 8 0 116 8 0 116 12’ 0 116 12T O 

1948 

June ..116 8 0 X16 9 6 116 12 0 116 12 0 


SHARE MARKET 


The quotations for the Government Pro- 
missory notes and other shares on the last day 


Chemicals , 


Chems. and Ferts. (O.S. 50) 

. 20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Chems. and Pharmts. (O.S. 25) . 

. 20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

Allwyn Metals (O.S. 50) 

, 88 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Do (O.S. 50-37/8 pd) 

Hyd. Construction (O.S. 100) 

.133 

*6 

0 

185 

« * 

0 

0 

Do (O.S. 100-75 pd) 


. . 


100 

0 

0 

Hyd. Tanneries (O.S. 50-40 pd) 

] 20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

G 

National Food (O.S. 10)* 

Singareni Coll : (O.S. 10) 

Sirpur Paper (O.S. 100) 

!l03 

0 

0 

98 

*6 

0 

Do (O.S. 100-75 pd) 

Starch Products (O.S. 50) 

*. 25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Taj Clay (O.S. 100) 

. 60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Taj Glass (O.S. 10) . . 

. 6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Vazir Sultan (O.S. 10) 

. 42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Veg : Products (I.G. 10) 

. 7 12 

0 

6 

8 

0 
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GOVERNMENT RECEIPT AND 
EXPENDITURE 

The following statement gives the receipt 
and expenditure under certain important heads 
in Hyderabad State for the month of July, 1949 
with comparative figures for the previous 
month. 

Figures in thousands of Rupees 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Heads 

Receipts Expenditure 

July June July June 
1949 1949 1949 1949 

1 

Laud Revenue 

. . 

2,367 

1,515 

1,228 

923 

2 

Forest 

- . 

782 

576 

162 

175 

8 

Customs 

- . 

8,885 

2,727 

358 

260 

4 

Excise 

* 

5,685 

6,173 

457 

438 

5 

Stamps & Registration 

521 

680 

58 

43 

6 

Debt services 

• • 

1,192 

786 

258 

111 

7 

8 

Mint Currency & 
age 

Post . . . 

coin- 

219 

287 

70 

161 

56 

220 

9 

Civil administration 

.. 

74 

5 

1,504 

1,288 

10 

Police 

.. 

2 

• • 

2,882 

2,133 

11 

Education .. 

.* 

68 

20 

2,458 

802 

12 

Medical 


7 

30 

652 

1,162 

18 

Agriculture 

•• 4 

21 

12 

240 

192 

14 

Municipalities & Public 
Health 

39 

60 

656 

811 

15 

Buildings . . 

• * 

15 

11 

1,160 

1,148 

16 

Irrigation . . 

•• 

5 

7 

275 

265 

17 

Railways . . 

• • 

38 

7 

- • 

55 

18 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

8,727 

364 

00 

619 


BANKING STATISTICS 

k * « 

Joint-stock Banks, Liabilities, and Cash 
holdings 

For the week ending 29th July, 1949 the total 
liabilities and cash holdings of 19 reporting 
joint-stock Banks (working in the State) amount- 
ed to Rs. 2545.25 and Rs. 534.94 lakhs res- 
pectively while tiie total advances made in . 
Stats and the *BiIls purchased and dis- 


counted stood at Rs. 759.28 lakhs and 
Rs. 130.07 lakhs respectively. 

Cash Balance of Government 

The following statement shows the Govern- 
ment cash Balances with the Hyderabad State 
Bank and the Government Treasuries, for the 
months of Shehrewar and Amardad 1358 F. 


[Statement. 
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FIGURED IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 


Month 


Shehrewar 1358 F. 
Amardad 1358 F. 


At hie Govt. TREA- 
SURIES ON THE LAST 

Day of 

Current Previous 
month month 


147.80 

125.31 


125.31 

116.47 


At the Hyderabad 
State Bank on the 
Last Day of the 

Current Previous 
month month 


498.79 

525.16 


525.16 

554.31 


Column 

(2+4) 

646 . 59 

650.47 


OcL-Bec. 


Total 

Column 

(3+5) 

650.47 

670.78 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKS AND SOCIETIES 

During the month under review the Capital 
and Reserve of 25 Co-operative reporting Banks 
(working in the State) amounted to Rs. 16.96 
thousands, while the value of deposits and loans 


held at the end of the month (from non-members 
and members in individual capacity, Banks, 
Societies and Government) stood at Rs. 28.71 
thousands. The cash in hand and at Bank 
was Rs. 2.62 thousands. 


HYDERABAD STATE BANK 

Consolidated Statement of Weekly Position as on 14th October 1959 F. 
Inabilities Assets 


Advances 


Capital Account . . 

75,00,000 

0 

0 

Loans .. 

* • 

8,41, 374 

0 

8 

Reserve Fund . . 

28,75,000 

0 

0 

Cash Credits 

• « 

2,32,85,216 

11 

8 

Deposits 




Overdrafts,. 

• « 

86,36 ,892 

4 11 

Current Accounts 

11,04,52,010 

4 

0 

Investments 

a « 

5,68,97,106 

7 

0 

Savings Bank Accounts 

32,83,316 

3 

4 

Bills Discounted 

• * 

34,28,275 

15 

2 

Fixed Deposits 

27,46,775 

1 

0 

D. D’s. Purchased 

* a 

15,69,229 

4 

8 

Short Term Deposits 

64,58,969 

4 

2 

Dead Stock 

* * 

7,77,540 

0 

8 

Sundries . . . . 

9,68,33,007 

0 

0 

Sundries . . 

*• 

9,35,87,772 15 

8 

* 




Cash 









In Hand .. 

• » 

8,28,25,864 15 

11 





With Bankers 

• a 

82,94,805 

1 

10 


28,01,44,077 12 6 


23,01,44,077 12 6 
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DETAILED STATEMENT SHOWING PARTICULARS OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 
INCORPORATED IN HYDERABAD AND REGISTERED IN THE MONTH OF 

OCTOBER 1949. 

Capital (O.S. Currency) 

Sri. Classification and Names of Agents Date of 
No. name of the Com- and Secretaries &c. registration Object 

pany and situation of Authorised Issued Paid-up 

registered office 

Trading and Manu- 
facturing 

1. Warangal Indust- Mr. Giluram Bha- 19- 1-59F. Trading & 5 Lakhs 5 Lakhs Nil. 

ries Limited ratia, Promoter, manufaetu- 

Warangal Indus- ring 

tries, Warangal 


42. Companies limited by guarantee and 
Associations not for profit. 


Number of members 

—Nil — 


RAILWAY STATISTICS 

The approximate Goods Traffic earnings for 
the month under review were Rs. 27.20 lakhs as 
against Rs. 22 . 81 lakhs for June 1949. The total 
earnings for July 1949 were Rs. 98.77 lakhs as 
again&t Rs. 88 .65 lakhs for the preceding month. 

The total number of passengers travelling by 
rail decreased by about 16.45 lakhs in July 1949 
as compared to the figures of the previous month. 

Road Transports — The approximate earnings 
of R.T.D. in July 1949, amounted to 14.91 


lakhs, showing thereby a decrease of Rs. 1.80 
lakhs compared to the figures of the previous 
month. 

The total number of passengers carried by 
road during the month under review was 32.27 
lakhs as against 21.40 lakhs during the previous 
month. 

The following statement gives the total earn- 
ings of Railway and R.T.D. and the number of 
passengers carried by rail and road in June and 
July 1949. 


FIGURES IN LAKHS 

1 


TOTAL EARNINGS GOODS TRAFFIC TOTAL NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 


Railway 

R.T.D. 

EARNINGS 


Rail 


Road 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

98.77 

83.65 

14.91 

16,71 

27.20 

22.31 

19.37 

86.02 

32.27 

21.40 
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HYDERABAD AVIATION STATISTICS -SEPTEMBER, 1949. 

DECCAN AIRWAYS, LTD. 

Statistics for the month of September, 1949 
( Revenue Figures only ) 

Seri- To the end of 

al Particulars For the month September, 

No. 1949 


1. 

Hours flown 

. . 

. . 

No. .. 

717 

8,164 

2. 

Miles flown 



9 9 • • 

110,214 

1,227,544 

3. 

Passengers carried 




2,308 

29,406 

4. 

„ Miles flown 



99 • • 

1,123,029 

13,473,311 

5. 

„ Ton-Miles flown 



99 • - 

99,193 

1,190,572 

6. 

Mails carried 


. u 

Tons . . 

20 

126 

r. 

„ Ton-Miles flown 



No. .. 

13,301 

74,360 

8. 

Cargo carried 



Tons . . 

43 

466 

9. 

„ Ton-Miles flown 



No. .. 

19,921 

200,607 

10. 

Total Ton-Miles flown 



99 • • 

132,415 

1,465,439 

11. 

Capacity Ton — Miles flown 



99 • • 

221,239 

2,414,853 

12. 

Percentage of total revenue ton-miles to capacity ton- 

Percent. 

59.9 

60.7 


miles. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 

Matches . — The Match Factories working in 
Hyderabad State produced 19.2 thousand gross 
boxes in July 1949, thereby showing an increase 
of 2.5 thousand gross boxes over the production 
of the preceding month. 

Cement . — The output of cement during July 
1949 was 14 . 8 thousand tons showing an increase 
of about 2 . 6 thousand tons as against the produc- 
tion of the previous month. 

Sugar . — During the month under review no 
production of Sugar was reported as the Factory 
was closed. 

(+)or(-) 

AS COMPARED 
WITH 

Commodities Units July June July 

1949 1949 194S June July 
1949 1948 

Matches .. G.B. 19.2 16.7 18.9+2.5 + 0.8 
Cement ..Tons 14.8 12.2 0.4+2.6+14.4 

Sugar . . Cwts. Factory Closed 


TRADE STATISTICS 

Monthly Import of Foodgrains into the City 
of Hyderabad : 

The following table gives the quantities of 
certain imported food articles into the City of 
Hyderabad from the Indian Union and from 
different places of Hyderabad State during the 
month of July 1949 and the corresponding month 
of last year. 


Quantities in Pallas of 120 Seers 


>erhl 

Commodities 

Wheat 

Total Import during 

No. 

1 

July 1949 July 1948 

* * • . . . 

2 

Wheat flour 

• • mm 


3 

Paddy 

mm mm 


4 

Rice . . 

8,993 

89,688 

5 

Jawar. . 

536 

4,656 

6 

Bajra 

• ♦ mm 


7 

Ragi .. 

mm mm 


8 

Urad . . 

50 

230 

9 

Gram 

189 

11,044 

10 

Ghee (Maund) 

806 

122 

11 

Tea .. 

• ♦ mm 


12 

Sugar 

1 1 mm 

* * * 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 


Value in thousands of Rupees 

July June (+) or 

1949 1949 (-)as 

compar- 
ed with 
June 


Seri- 
al Commodities 

No. 

1. Piecegoods 

2. Yam 
8. Silk 

4. Sugar * 

5. Fruits 

6. Betel Nuts 

7. Animals 

8. BrasS-ware « * 

9. Iron 

10. Timber 

11. Silver (tolas) 

12. Gold (tolas) 

13. Fopdgrains 

14. Miscellaneous 

4 4 

15. Salt 

Total 

Total for corresponding 
month of last year . . 


1949 


1,06,90 

1,23,20 

— 

1,080 

26,13 

17,69 

+ 

844 

1,87 

1,01 

+ 

86 

20,82 

-12,16 

+ 

866 

20,20 

11,44 

+ 

876 

5,16 

7,05 

- 

189 

1,47 

1,68 

- 

21 

3,52 

4,86 

- 

134 

7,96 

10,87 

— 

291 

1,20 

1,56 



36 

1 

-* 



8 

6 

+ 

2 

25 

34 

— 

9 

85,37 

60,16 

- 

2,521 

2,30,19 

1,98,10 

+ 

3,209 

8,61 

10,41 

— 

680 

5,14,73 

4.65,59 

4 - 

4,914 

1,12,11 

1,59,88 

— 

4,777 


EXPORTS 


Seri- 
al Commodities 
No. 4 * f 


1 Foodgrains 

2 Cotton 

3 Linseed 

4 Til 

5 Groundnut 

6 Castor seed 

7 Oils 

8 Indigo 

9 Timber 

10 Hides and Skins 

11 Animals . . 

12 Miscellaneous 

Total 


(+) or 

July June (— ) as 

1949 1949 compar- 

ed with 
June 
1949 


6,11 

8,13 - 202 

30,43 

45,84 — 1541 

5,81 

10,98 — 517 

11,79 

7,89 + 390 

18,69 

11,12 + 259 

6,42 

6,99 - 57 

52,45 

51,56 4- 89 

1 

1 

8,98 

4,76 — 78 

2,13 

2,50 - 37 

4 

5 — 1 

44,95 

* 57,57 - 1,262 


. . 1,77,81 07,39 - 2,958 


Total for corresponding 

month of last ytear 1 . . X, 87/59 ,2,80,45 .7,286 


COTTON STATISTICS 

MONTHLY COTTON REPORT FOR THE 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1949. 

Rainfall and crop condition 

During the month under report heavy rainfall 
was recorded in all the districts of the State except 
Nalgonda, Warangal and Karimnagar. The 
average for the month was 10 . 80 inches as com- 
pared with 7.89 inches in Aban 1858 F. (Sept- 
ember 1949),^ and 6.49 inches, the average Aban 
rainfall For the preceding 50 years. 

In the predominantly cotton growing tracts, 
comprising 98 per cent, of the total area under 
cotton (according to second cotton forecast 
figures), the corresponding average rail falls were 
11.58 inches, 6.90 inches and 6.59 inches. 

The statement below gives separately for 
Telingana and Marathwada the average rainfall 
for Aban in the current year, the previous year 
and the normal : — 


Aban Aban Average 

Districts 1358 F. 1857 F. Aban rain- 

September September fall in pre- 
1949 1943 ceding 

50 years 


Telingana 


8.86 8.44 6.84 s 


Maiathwada 


12.74 6.35 6.65 


Total since the begin- 
ning of the season (Ifet 

Amardad 1358 F.) .. 31.69 25.29 25.02 

In almost all the areas where Kharif cotton is 
grown the standing crop suffered due to excessive 
rain. 

* Area 

The estimated area under cotton according to 
the second forecast for the year 1949-50 is 
1,419,201 acres as against 1,240,55^ acres for the 
corresponding period of last" year which shows 
an inpgrease of 176,648 acres i.e. 14.4 -ppr cent. 
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Classified by trade description the estimated acreages are as follows : — 

Area 

Trade description 5 yrs. Av. (1853- Staples 

1358-59 F. 1357-58 F. 1857 F.) 

1949-50 1948-49 




Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


I. 

Hyderabad Oomaras 

901,128 

771,118 

733,046 

Short 

II. 

Hyderabad Gaorani 

472,537 

448,834 

432,331 

Medium 

III. 

Raichur Kumptas and Upland 

308 


658 

do 

IV. 

Western 

25,513 

8,703 

17,901 

do 

V. 

Warangal and Coeonadas 

19,715 

11,898 

24,889 

Short 


Total . . 

1,419,201 

1,240,553 

1,208,825 



Cotton Market Rates 
(Bate of Kapas per pa ila of 120 Srs.) 



Markets 

Variety 

Opening 


Closing 

Last year 
closing 

L 

Warangal 

. . * . Barsati 

Rs. 

. . 60 0 0 

58 

Rs. 

0 

0 

• • 



Rabi 

70 0 0 

70 

0 

0 

• m 

2. 

Raichur 

. . . , Mungari 

.. 85 8 0 

90 

0 

0 

* m 



Farm 

.. 87 0 0 

88 

0 

0 

• • 

3. 

Aurangabad 

* * * * 

Season over 





4. 

Adilabad 

mm mm 

do 





5. 

Jain a 

mm mm 

do 





6. 

Gangakhed 

mm mm 

do 





7. 

Nanded 

. * . , Sarkari 

. . 88 0 0 

88 

0 

0 

• * 



(Bate of Lint per palla of 120 srs.). 





1. 

Raichur 

. . . . Mungari 

. . 220 0 0 

220 

0 

0 

* m 



Farm 

.. 220 0 0 

220 

0 

0 

• • 

2. 

Aurangabad . .. . 

* * * % 

Season over 





3. 

Adilabad 

• * 

do 





4i 

Jalna 

*■ * • * 

do 





5. 

Gangakhed 

• * • n 

do 





6. 

Manded ■ 1 . . 

.. .. Bani 

221 0 0 

241 

0 

0 
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Pressing 

During the month under report (September 
1949) 1,003 bales were pressed as against nil bales 
in the corresponding month of last year, the 
average for the preceding five years was 1,578 
bales. Total number of bales pressed since the 
beginning of the season (1st September 19 IS), is 
1,003 bales as against nil bales during the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

Export 

Export by rail and road in the month of Mehir 
1358 F. (August 1949) amounted to 4,497 bales as 
against 73 bales of last year and the average of 
the preceding five years namely 19,370 bales. 
The total export since the beginn ng of the season 
(1st September 1948) was 228,420 bales as against 
373,684 bales of last year for the corresponding 
period. 

Mill Consumption 

Spinning and weaving mills in the State con- 
sumed 2,377,115 flbs. (6,064 bales) during the 
month of September 1949 as against 1.684,057 lbs. 
(4,298 bales) in the corresponding month of last 
year and the average for the corresponding month 
of the preceding quinquennium of 2,036,800 His 1 * 
(5,170 bales). Total consumption since the 
beginning of the season (1st September, 919) 


amounted to 2,377, 113 lbs. (6,064 bales) as 
against 16,84,057 Tbs. (1,298 bales) last year. 

Cotton Stock 

The stock of cotton on 31st August 1948 was 
S 1.135 bales (400 lbs. each) as against 96,270 bales 
(400 lbs. each) reported for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The stock of cotton in the Regulated Markets 
for the month of Aban 1338 F. (September 1949) 
is noted below : — 

Ginned Ginned Unginned Total 

cotton cotton un- cotton lbs. bales 

pressed m pressed in bales 
bales 3bs. bales 


11,705 188,062 fbs. 8,320 lbs. 12,174 

(kapas) 

462 Bales 7 Bales 
(Lint). 

Note . — In view of the decision of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee , Bombay , all 
the statistics of cotton pertaining to 
September, 1949 are given in terms of 
bales of 392 lbs. instead of 400 lbs. 


WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDICES FOR THE MONTH OF 

SEPTEMBER, 1949 


(Base year August 1043 ro July 1044—100) 


Serial 

Hyderabad 

War \NGAii 

NlZ VMABVD 

Nander 


Aurangabad 

Gulbahga 

No. 

Groups 

city 













Weight 


Weight 


Weight 


Weight 


Weight 


Weight 




propor- 


propor- 


propor- 


propor- 


propor- 


propor- 




tional to Index tional to Index tional to Index tional to Index tional to Index tional to Index 



total 

num- 

tot^al 

num- 

total 

num- 

total num- 

to Lai 

num- 

total 

num- 



expendi- 

ber 

expendi- 

ber 

expendi- 

ber 

expendi- 

ber 

expendi- 

ber 

expendi- 

ber 



ture 


ture 


ture 


ture 


ture 


ture 


1 . 

Food 

.. 62.25 

140 

68.43 

154 

64.38 

1S8 

62.89 

318 

58.67 

178 

66.50 

141 

2. 

Fuel & Light 

6.87 

159 

7.50 

104 

8.53 

183 

6.73 

391 

6.32 

167 

6.06 

200 

3. 

Clothing 

.. 11.03 

121 

8.70 

117 

13.66 

100 

13.85 

166 

18.46 

158 

13.15 

114 

4. 

Kent 

3.81 

100 

8.21 

100 

3.73 

100 

4.29 

100 

4.15 

100 

3.32 

100 

5. 

Miscellaneous 

.. 10.66 

187 

8 .Ot 

164 

5.73 

106 

8,49 

161 

11.46 

177 

8.30 

186 

6. 

Intoxicant 

.. 3.88 

186 

1.12 

320 

3.94 

211 

3.75 

131 

0.24 

171 

2.48 

234 


Cost of living Index 













Number 

100.00 

148 

100.00 

337 

100.00 

182 

100.00 

238 

100.00 

170 

100.00 

146 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE CITY OF 
HYDERABAD 

Compared to last month (June) the average 
Index Number of All Food consisting of Cereals* 
Pulses, Sugar and Other Food Articles decreased 
by 4 points owing particularly to a fall in prices of 
Gram horse, Mung green, Tuar broken. Turmeric, 
Chillies, Potatoes and Ginger. 

The average index number of all Non-Food 
consisting of oilseeds, vegetable oil, raw cotton, 


cotton m nufactures, hides and skins, building 
materials and other raw and manufactured 
articles remained stationary on the whole. 

As a result the General Index Number came 
down by one point compared to the preceding 
month. 

The following statement gives the group 
indices of wholesale prices for the City of Hyder- 
abad for the months of July 1949, June 1949 and 
July 1948, 


BASE AUGUST 1939=100 


( + ) or (— ) As 

Index Numbers compared with 


Seri- 

al 

No, 

Groups 


No. of 
Items 

July 

1949 

June 

1949 

July 

1948 

June 

1949 

July- 

1948 

1 

Cereals 

• • 

10 

314 

314 

350 

• • 


— 

36 

2 

Pulses • « 

• • 

a 

896 

397 

475 

— 

1 

— 

77 

8 

Sugar 

• • 

2 

259 

238 

229 

+ 

21 

+ 

30 

4 

Other food • • 

• • 

16 

878 

389 

473 

— 

3 

— 

95 

5 

All food • « 

• ■ 

34 

357 

361 

431 

— 

4 

— 

74 

5 

Oilseeds 

• • 

5 

487 

479 

440 

+ 

8 

+ 

47 

a 

Vegetable oil . , 

* • 

4 

545 

552 

614 

— 

7 

— 

69 

7 

Raw cotton 

* • 

1 

410 

410 

375 



+ 

35 

8 

Cotton Manufacturing 

« * 

5 

330 

330 

427 

• * 


— 

97 

9 

Hides & Skins * . 

• • 

2 

369 

358 

284 

+ 

11 

+ 

85 

10 Building Material 

• • 

8 

349 

370 

366 

— 

21 

— 

17 

11 

Other Raw & Manufactured 
Articles • • ■ • 

7 

300 

303 

367 

— 

3 


07 


All Non-food . . 

• * 

32 

405 

405 

418 



— 

18 


General Index Number 

* * 

* • 

378 

379 

425 

. 

X 

r - 

4T 
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The trend of general index numbers of whole- 
sale prices for the city of Hyderabad for the 


period January to July 1949 is indicated in the 
graph below : 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





8 


* 


I 


s 

* 


* 

i 


Retail prices in Hyderabad State : In the 
month under review, the index numbers of Coarse 
Rice, Jawar, Bajra, Ragi, Maize increased by 8, 
6, 24, 29 and 4 points respectively compared to 
the corresponding indices for the previous month. 
The general index number has thereby gone up 
to 349 in July from 344 in June. 

The following table gives the retail prices of 
the ten main commodities in Hyderabad State 
(based on reports from Tahsils) in seers and 
chataks per O.S. rupee with their index numbers. 


Seri- 
al Commodities 
No. 


1 Coarse Rice 

2 Paddy 

3 Wheat 

4 Jawar 

5 Bajra 

6 Ragi 

7 Maize 

8 Grain 

9 Tuar 
10 Sait 


Base Pricks for Index Nos. 
price for 

Aug. July June July June 
1939 1949 1949 1949 1949 


. 7— 3 
.14-12 
. 7- 5 
. 10 - 0 
. 10 - 8 
.11- 5 
.10-13 
. 7-10 
. 10 - 1 
8-13 


2- 4 

3- 10 
1-10 
3- 4 
3- 3 
3- 2 
3-12 

1- 13 

2 - 2 
6-12 


2- 5 

3- 9 
1- 9 
3 — o 
3— 7 
3- 6 
3-13 

1- 13 

2 - 2 
6-13 


General Index number 
Index, 425, 403, 385, 365, 345, 325. 


319 

407 

450 

308 

329 

362 

288 

421 

474 

131 

349 


311 

414 

468 

302 

305 

333 

284 

421 

474 

129 

344 
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The following graph shows the trend of gcneial main commodities during the months of January 

'ndex numbers of retail prices of the above ton to July 1919 . 

GENER \L INOTX OF RET AIL PRICES 



July 1919 June 1949 Mvy 10 19 July 1918 June 1918 May 1948 

Particulars 

Opening Closing Opening Closing Opexuug Closing Open- Clos- Opening Closing Opening Clos- 
ing mg in g 

Ks. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. 

72 72 70 70 79 12 0 79 12 0 

Kapas — , . 

90 88 90 90 89 12 0 89 12 0 

220 220 175 173 237 0 0 231 0 0 

Lint . . — — , . 

235 221 227 233 


Its. 

a. 

p* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

Rs, 

53 

8 

0 

50 

0 

0 

08 

07 

72 

8 

0 

72 

8 

0 

78 

80 

U5 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 



195 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

* 4 

* • 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA 


Wholesale Prices (General Purpose) 
1939=100 


y ear ended August 


Average of 11766118 


Food Industrial Semi- 
Articles raw mate- manu- 
rials factured 
articles 


Manu- 

factured 

articles 


Miscella- 

neous 


General 

Index 


1947- 48 

1948- 49 • 


July 

1948 

August 

5 » 

September 

99 

October 

99 

November 

99 

December 

9 * 

January 

1949 

February 

99 

March 

99 

April 

99 

May 

99 

June 

99 

July 

99 

August 

99 


Source 


(1) 

(2) 

306.1 

377.5 

382.9 

444 . 8 

390.7 

449.9 

397.7 

438.1 

396.6 

435.1 

393.1 

435.7 

394.1 

440.3 

397.5 

457.7 

385.3 

456.6 

383.8 

457.3 

376.5 

462.8 

373.8 

462.8 

377.0 

463.8 

381.6 

459.7 

395.9 

449.4 

410.6 

460.5 


Office of the Economic Adviser 


( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

261.6 

286.4 

456.2 

327.3 

346.1 

525.2 

838.2 

370.1 

537.3 

330.7 

353.0 

532.6 

340.2 

348.1 

531.1 

340.3 

347.7 

547.8 

340.9 

346.0 

548.0 

328.3 

347.5 

536.7 

324.8 

339.2 

530.2 

322.1 

330.1 

524.3 

322.4 

329.4 

515.2 

325.2 

347.0 

528.5 

324.5 

347.1 

526.1 

326.3 

349.2 

502.3 

326.7 

344.7 

535.1 

330.8 

348.7 

541.6 


the Government of India. 


( 6 ) 

308.2 

376.2 

389.6 
382.9 

382.3 

381.7 
382.2 
383.6 

376.1 

372.0 

370.2 

376.1 

377.1 

378.3 
380.6 
389.0 
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(Private and Government) 




Imports 

(-) 

MERCHANDISE 

Imports Exports 

price Total price 

indices exports indices 
(+) (+) (+) 

Balance 

Gold 

Imports Total 
exports 
(-) (+> 

TREASURE 

Silver 

Total 

Imports exports 
(-) (+) 

Total 

visible 

Balance balance 
of trans- of 
action in trade 
treasure* 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ll 

1938-39 


.. 1,55,55 

67 

1,69,83 

55 -f 14,28 

75 

13,81 

2,46 

78 

4- 11,38 4- 25,65 

1947-48 


. . 4,45,88 

203 

4,08,24 

205 

- 37,64 

9,47 

2 

11,60 


- 21,06 

— 58,70 

1948-49 


.. 5,18,00 

240 

4,22,82 

232 

- 95,17 

1 

1 

79 


— 78 

- 95,96 

May 

1948 

. . 43,33 

214 

31,53 

242 

- 11,80 



a 


— 6 

— 11,86 

June 

»» 

. . 35,81 

233 

36,80 

236 

4- L00 



23 


— 23 4“ 76 

July 

St 

. . 40,56 

250 

38,82 

242 

- 1,75 



14 


- 14 

— 1,89 

August 

it 

. . 43,90 

252 

33,83 

222 

- 10,07 



5 


- 5 

— 10,12 

September 

it 

.. 39,11 

256 

35,23 

237 

— 3,88 





•• 

- 3,89 

October 

it 

. . 35,13 

245 

32,52 

239 

- 2,62 



. . 


• • 

- 2,62 

November 

St 

. . 42,22 

235 

37,19 

231 

- 5,03 


■ 4 

. . 


.. 

- 5,03 

December 

it 

. . 45,95 

241 

35,21 

228 

- 10,74 


• * 

. . 


• • 

- 10,74 

January 

1949 

. . 55,04 

248 

35,13 

230 

— 19,91 


» 4 

•• 


•• 

- 19,91 

February 

a 

. . 52,11 

264 

35,75 

222 

- 16,36 



-• 


* • 

- 16,36 

March 

a 

. , 55,09 

227 

32,24 


— 22,85 



1 


4- 

- 22,84 

April 

>9 

.. 51,69 

221 

34,46 

231 

— 17,23 



• * 


• • 

- 17,23 

May 

a 

.. 64,12 

.. 

30,07 

231 

— 34,05 



• • , 



— 34,05 

June 

it 

. . 60,55 

, . 

29,64 

• • 

— 30,90 



. . 



— 30,90 


Note. — The foreign trade of the ports of Karachi and Chittagong are excluded from 1st and 15th August, 194*7, respectively. 

Figures from August 1947 to February 194S relate to the trade of Indian Dominion only with all foreign countries 
excluding Pakistan ; thereafter the figures include India’s trade with Pakistan also. The foreign trade of Kutch 
has been included from June, 1948 and that of Travancore, Baroda, and Saurashtra from April 1949. ^Excluding 
Currency notes. + Base 1927-28=100. As a result of the partition of India and merging of Government Stores 
with private merchandise and amalgamation of the trade statistics of Kathiawar and Travancore with those of 
India the figures for 1947-48 onwards are not comparable with those of the base year. No adjustments on either 
of these accounts have, however, been made. 

Source. — Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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RICE AND GRAIN PRODUCTION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 



Rice (Paddy) 



Wheat 


Coarse Grains 

Country 

1934-38 

1947-48 

%of 

L 934-38 

1948-49 

%of 

1984-38 

1934-38 

1947-48 

%of 

1934-38 

1948-49 

%of 

1934-38 

1934-38 

1 947-48 
%of 
1934-38 

1948-49 

%of 

1934-38 

Total .. 

140,540 

93.9 

95.6 

34,516 

97.1 

105.5 

63,000 

90.1 

91.2 

Burma 

6,971 

77.9 

83.2 

7 

57.1 

57.1 

39 

74.4 

76.9 

Borneo, North 

170 

70.0 

70. C 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 


Ceylon 

300 

74.7 

96.7 


•• 

• • 

*■ 

•• 

•• 

China . 

52,117 

92.4 

92.5 

21,743 

108.8 

110.4 

30,494 

90.7 

93.3 

India . . 

29,204 

97.9 

99.3 

7,140 

68.2 

76.1 

18,160 

101.3 

98.9 

Pakistan 

11,108 

105.8 

104.0 

3,183 

100.5 

104.2 

-• 

- * 

• • 

Indo-China 

6,498 

73.8 

78.6 

. . 

* . 


538 

. . 

• • 

Indonesia 

9,845 

87.9 

93.6 


. . 

. . 

1,978 

66.4 

97.9 

Japan. . 

11,500 

97.3 

102.3 

1,287 

59.6 

73.0 

1,963 

70.0 

83.9 

Koxia, Southern . . 

2,520 

102.6 

301.3 

103 

85.4 

97.1 

1,046 

65.5 

81.5 

Malaya . 

513 

106.8 

109.1 

. . 

. . 

• . 

.. 

.. 

. . 

Philippines 

2,179 

107.2 

110.1 

- 

• * 

* * 

427 

109.1c 

114.5 

Siam . . 

4,357 

118.8 

126.5 

. , 

, , 

, , 

5 

180.0 

200.0 


Source . — Food and Agriculture Organisation, Food and Agriculture Conditions in Asia and the Far East 1948, (United 
Nations document E/CN, 11/144, November, 1948) ; Grain Bulletin, Commodity Series No. 11; Food and Agri- 
culture Statistics, March. 1949. Most of the 1948/49 estimates are provisional. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Pre-war Peak 
Average Produc- 
1935-39 tion 


1948 

As per cent. As per cent. 
1947 Froduc- of Pre-war of 1947 

tion production production 


NOTES 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Iron Ore j 









India 


2,567 

3,116 

2,450 

2,450 

95 

100 

a. 1936 only. 

China 


3,360a 

3,500 

150 

158 

5 

105 

6. Less than 1,000 tons. 

Japan . . 


754 

3,586 

497 

535 

71 

108 

c. Less than 1 per cent. 

Philippines 


911 

1,230 

6 

b 

c 

, . 


Malaya 


1,682 

1,962 

b 

b 

c 

•• 


Total 

•• 

9,274 

13,400 

3,097 

3,143 

34 

101 


Coal : 









India 

1 

28,000 

29,721 

30,822 

30,300 

109 

100 

a* 1937 only, including Manchuria- 

Pakistan 

J 

. . 

• . 

. . 

27 

. . 

, , 

6. Production from all enterprises 

China • . 

. .36,900a 

46,000 

19,5006 

13,8006 

37 

71 

under the National Resources Com- 

Japan • * 

. . 

45,000 

57,324 

27,240 

33,720 

75 

124 

mission and private owners within 

Malaya . . 

, . 

521 

281 

226 

375 

72 

166 

Nationalist China. 

Indo-China 

, . 

2,186 

2,500 

250 

339 

16 

136 


Indonesia 

• • 








Total 

. • 

113,764 

135,826 

78,138 

79,382 

70 

102 


TiN-in-ORE : 









Burma , . 


4.8 


1.8 

1.3 

SO 

72 


China 


10.9 

• . 

4.1 

4.9 

45 

120 


Indo-China 

• * 

1.4 

. . 

, • 

. . 

. • 

m • 


Siam 

• * 

14.5 

. . 

1.4 

4.3 

so 

307 


Indonesia 

• • 

29.9 

. . 

16.2 

30.6 

102 

189 


Malaya .. 


57.1 

•• 

27.4 

45.7 

80 

167 


Total 

.. 

118.2 

•• 

50.9 

80.8 

73 

171 


Pig Iron : 









India . , 


1,688 

2,040 

1,540 

1,470 

88 

95 


China 

. . 

1,585 

2,466 

6 

11 

1 

183 


Japan . . 

• * 

2,400 

3,000 

860 

805 

84 

224 


Steel (Ingots or Crude) : 







India 

* % 

960 

1,892 

12,24 

1,200 

125 

98 


China 


810 

, . 

57 

44 

5 

77 


Japan . . 

•• 

5,300 

7,824 

936 

1,705 

32 

182 


Cement : 









India 


1,500 

2,200 

1,440 

1,524 

124 

129 


Pakistan 


. . 

. . 

• . 

334 

. • 

, . 


China 

• • 

710 

1,000 

500 

550 

77 

110 


Japan . . 

* • 

5,700 

6,048 

1,236 

1,830 

82 

148 


Philippines 

• • 

150 

190 

134 

no 

77 

86 

* 

Siam 


100 

120 

59 

84 

84 

142 


Burma . . 

» • 

50 

67 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. 

Indo-China 

• • 

266 

. « 

40 

97 

48 

243 


Indonesia 

• * 

211 

240 

968 

•• 

• • 

•• 


Cotton Yarn ; (Mill 









Production). 









India . . 


527 


603 

554 

105 

92 

The pre-war average refers to 1838. 

Pakistan 

J 







a. Year 1938. 

Japan . . 


553 

• . 

122 

125 

28 

102 

k 

China . . 

*• 

894a 

.. 

299 

336 

85 

112 

The pre-war average refers to 1988* 


31 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST (Contd ) 


1948 

Pre-war Peak As per cent. As percent. 

Average Produc- 1947 Produe- of Pre-war of 1947 NOTES 

1985-89 tion tion production production 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Cotton Fabrics s 


(Mill production in 






a. 

Year 1936. 

Million Meters). 






6. 

Estimate based on yarn. prod. 

India 

8,980 

8,450 

8,960 

101 

115 

c. 

Data in Million square meters. 

China . . 

940a 

770 

8606 

91 

112 



Japan, e. 

2,760 

650 

770 

28 

140 



Generation of Elec- 








tric Power (Million Kw.). 







India . . "J 

2,350 

4,120 

4,575 

186 

114 

The pre-war average refers to 1938. 

Pakistan J 

. . » , 

. . 

130 

. . 

. . 



China . . 

3,130a 

8,120 

2,860 

91 

92 



Japan . . 

30,900 

82,400 

34,800 

118 

107 

a. 

Year 1937. 

Philippines 6. 

145 

268 

364 

251 

141 

6. 

Manila only. 

Japan c. . „ 

35a 

46 ' 

44 

126 

98 

c. 

Bangkok only. 


* Refers to war-time peak for Iron Ore and Coal and previous peak in other cases. 
Source : — Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1949. 
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INTERIM INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION IN BRITAIN FOR JUNE, 
19±9 

The provisional Index of Industrial Production 
for June 1949, published by the Cen ral Statistic J 
Office, fell to 129 from 134, the revised figure for 
May ; the drop is not unexpected in view of the 
Whitsun holidays. 


The table below shows the provisional figures 
for June, together with detailed indices of pro- 
duction for May, and also incorporates some 
corrections to earlier figures based on the latest 
information available. 


(Average 1940=100) 


Standard 

Industrial 

1047 ' 1048 



1948 



1049 


Cldssihca- average; average; 2nd 

tion Order quarter 

Number 

3rd 

quarter 

4th 

quarter 

1st 

quarter 

April 

May 

June 

(prov.) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II-XVIII All industries . . 

108 

121 

121 

115 

126 

128 

124 

134 

129 

II 

Mining and quarrying 

102 

110 

112 

101 

115 

117 

108 

114 

110 

t III-XVI 

Total manufacturing industries 

109 

123 

124 

118 

128 

131 

127 

188 

134 

HI 

Non-metalliferous mining 
manufactures : — 

China and earthenware . . 

117 

141 

143 

132 

149 

152 


• 



Glass 

107 

122 

123 

110 

129 

141 

130 

135 



Bricks, cement, etc. 

128 

150 

157 

142 

147 

150 

144 

161 


IV 

Chemicals and allied trades. 

105 

120 

119 

115 

124 

124 

124 

128 


V-IX 

Metals, engineering and 
vehicle trades 

112 

127 

129 

122 

131 

136 

130 

143 

« * 

V 

Metal manufacture : — Ferrous 

102 

HO 

119 

110 

121 

126 

122 

128 



Non-Ferrous 

113 

115 

115 

110 

113 

118 

105 

116 

. • 

VI 

Engineering, shipbuilding & 
electrical goods 

110 

130 

139 

130 

139 

139 

183 

147 

• * 

VII 

Vehicles 

111 

121 

124 

118 

129 

142 

140 

157 

• a 

VIH 

Metal goods, not included 
elsewhere 

104 

111 

111 

103 

117 

117 

102 

111 

. a 

IX 

Precision instruments, 
jewellery, etc. 

114 

128 

125 

118 

146 

140 

141 

154 

a a 

X, XII 

Textiles and clothing 

107 

121 

122 

116 

124 

131 

128 

140 

• a 

X 

Textiles . . . • 

107 

126 

127 

121 

132 

136 

127 

141 

• * 

XII 

Clothing 

107 

112 

114 

109 

114 

124 

180 

188 

* • 

XI 

Leather, leather goods & fur 

104 

101 

91 

98 

117 

05 

83 

09 

a * 

XIII 

Food, drink and tobacco .. 

101 

109 

100 

106 

110 

111 

117 

126 

• • 


Food 

102 

112 

109 

111 

123 

117 

117 

ISO 

a a 


Drink and tobacco 

101 

100 

110 

99 

114 

104 

117 

121 

a a 

xrv 

Manufactures of wood & cork 

97 

107 

102 

106 

115 

118 

112 

120 

• * 

XV 

Paper and printing . . 

106 

111 

108 

109 

120 

137 

132 

144 

• • 

XVI 

Other manufacturing 
industries 

125 

150 

150 

142 

153 

147 

132 

142 

• • 

XVII 

Building and contracting . , 

111 

122 

120 

121 

122 

120 

125 

131 


XVIII 

Gas, electricity and water . . 

108 

109 

101 

95 

119 

127 

107 

107 

•+ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED KINGDOM TRADE IN THE SECOND QUARTER 


Imports (c.i.f.) Total Exports (f.o.b.), including. 

Re-exports 

Percentage of total value £ million Percentage of total value £ million 


Area 


Third 

Quarter 

1048 

Fourth First Second Second Third Fourth First Second Second 

Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 

1948 1949 1949 1949 1948 1948 1949 1949 1949 

United States of America 

9.04 

7.86 

10.02 

9.95 

57.8 

4.25 

4.25 

3.08 

2.29 

10.2 

Canada* 

10.31 

9,78 

8.41 

8.98 

52.2 

4.62 

4.03 

4.25 

4.25 

19.9 

Argentine Republic 

5.86 

6.37 

5.C4 

1.58 

9.0 

3.31 

4.25 

3.48 

1.23 

5.5 

Rest of Western Hemisphere 
(other than Sterling Area 
countries, but including 
Japan and Philippines) 

9.31 

7.71 

6. CO 

6.41 

37.3 

3.84 

4.47 

4.63 

4.85 

21.7 

Union of South Africa 

1.59 

1 .48 

1.69 

1.38 

8.0 

7.21 

7.34 

7.99 

9.79 

43.8 

British Colonies . . 

10.49 

9.33 

11.24 

10.88 

63.3 

12. 1C 

12.21 

12.41 

12.84 

57.5 

Rest of Sterling Area 

23.97 

24.69 

26.03 

26.98 

156.9 

29.43 

28.55 

29.67 

30.80 

137.7 

European countries (including 
their overseas possessions, 
other than those in the 
Western Hemisphere) 

Other countries . . 

Ss 

co la 
c* 

26.59 

6.24 

25.20 

6.37 

! 

O b 
<N 

154.6 

42.5 

29.48 

5.86 

28.87 

5.43 

27.76 

0.13 

28.01 

5.74 

125.3 

25.8 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

581.6 

100.00 

100.00 

ICO. 00 

IOC. 00 

447.4 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


Average monthly rate 


January 

Area ' Year Year to Third Fourth First Second 

1947 1948 June Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 

1949 1948 1948 1949 1949 


United States of America . - * . — 235.8 

Canada* . . .. . . — 193.2 

Argentina Republic . . . . — 95.6 

Rest of Western Hemisphere (other 
than Sterling Area countries, but 
including Japan and Philippines.) . . — 100 . 9 
Union of South Africa . . ..+ 65.9 

British Colonies , . .. — 29.9 

Rest of Sterling Area . . . . — 32.6 

European countries (including their 
overseas possessions, other than 
those in the Western Hemisphere.) . . + 12.8 
Other countries . .. ..+ 12.8 


Total ,.—596.5 


—113.6 

— 

84 1 

— 

10.0 

— 

7.5 

— 

12.1 

— , 

15.9 

—149.4 

— 

57.3 

— 

11*5 

— 

10.3 

— 

8.3 

— 

10.8 

— 69.0 

— 

14.1 

— 

5.6 

— 

4.8 

— 

3.5 

— 

1.2 

i 

— 93.9 

_ 

25.9 

_ 

10,9 


6.9 


3.5 


5.2 

+ 89.5 

+ 

64.6 

+ 

7.4 

+ 

8.5 

+ 

9.6 

+ 

11.9 

— 12.7 

— 

7.4 

— 

1.3 

+ 

1.9 

— 

0.5 

— 

1.9 

— 31.2 

— 

18.1 

— 

0.5 


0.7 

+ 

0.3 

— 

6.4 

— 13.6 


32.9 

. 

0.1 

_ 

8.5 

_ 

1.2 


9.8 

— 37.9 

— 

21,9 

— 

1.6 

— 

2.9 

— 

1.8 

— 

5.4 


-*-431.7 —197.1 — 34.1 — 26.2 — 21.0 — 44.7 


♦The figures for Canada include those for the Province of Newfoundland. 
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BRITAIN’S IMPORT AND EXPORT 
PRICES 

The Index of import prices showed a further 
reduction, from 115 (1947 *= 100 ) in June to 113 
in July; this is the lowest figure since April of 
last year, Prices of food, drink and tobacco 
imports fell to 109 per cent, of the 1947 level and 
now 6 per cent, below the peak figure for January. 
The index for raw materials showed a further fall 
of 2 points, but prices are still 23 per cent above 
the 1947 level. The index for manufactured 
goods fell by 1 point to 110. 

Prices of total exports again showed no change ; 
the index numbers for metal goods ( 113 ) and for 
textiles ( 116 ) remained at the June level, but 
then there was a fall of two points in the index 
for other manufactures. 

Prices or Imports 

Pood, Manu- 

Total drink Raw faetured 
and Materials goods 
tobacco 


PRICES OF EXPORTS 

Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured 

Total Metal Tex- Other 
goods tiles manu- 
factures 

(1947=100). 


1948 July 

•• 

110 

109 

108 

113 

108 

August 

• • 

111 

111 

109 

116 

109 

September 

•• 

112 

111 

111 

115 

109 

October 

•• 

112 

112 

111 

116 

110 

November 

• * 

111 

111 

110 

116 

109 

December 


113 

112 

111 

117 

109 

1949 January 

•• 

118 

113 

112 

116 

111 

February 

* • 

112 

112 

112 

115 

109 

March 

* • 

112 

112 

112 

116 

109 

April 

• • 

112 

112 

112 

117 

109 

May 

• • 

118 

112 

112 

116 

108 

June 

* * 

113 

113 

118 

116 

109 

July 

• * 

118 

118 

113 

116 

107 


(1947= 100) 


1948 July 

115 

110 

126 

118 

August 

115 

110 

126 

112 

September 

115 

110 

125 

112? 

October 

116 

114 

128 

118 

* November 

117 

115 

123 

118 

December 

117 

115 

128 

114 

1949 January 

118 

116 

124 

114 

February 

118 

115 

125 

114 

March 

118 

114 

127 

115 

April 

118 

U3 

129 

114 

May 

117 

111 

128 

118 

June 

115 

111 

125 

111 

July 

32 

118 

109 

128 

110 
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Millions of Sterling 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT* BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Notes Deposits Securities 

in 


Average of Notes in Bank- Govern- * Dis- Reserve 

Weeks Circula- ing ment Public Bankers Other Total Govern- counts Other Total of Notes 




tion 

— r> 

Dept. 

Secpri; 

ties 



Accounts 


mcnt 

and Ad- 
vances 



and 

Coin 



1 

2 

* 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1938-39 


, 484.7 

44.6 

239.0 

18.6 

105.1 

36.2 

159.9 

99.6 

11.1 

21.5 

132.2 

45.6 

1947-48 


1,353.1 

71.7 

1,421.9 

12.8 

296.0 

95.2 

403.9 

314.5 

13.6 

21.0 

349.0 

73.0 

1948-49 


, 1,248.9 

52.3 

1,300.2 

27.7 

305.8 

91.6 

425.2 

345.6 

18.4 

24.9 

388.9 

54.4 

July 

1948. 

. 1,273.7 

26.5 

1,299.2 

12.4 

307.7 

89.9 

410.0 

361.3 

15.3 

24.4 

401.0 

27.3 

August 

99 • 

. 1,270.0 

29.6 

1,299.2 

47.9 

305.5 

89.6 

443.1 

398.8 

7.6 

24.4 

430.8 

30.6 

September 

99 

, 1,243.0 

57.2 

1,299.2 

65.4 

304.8 

93.7 

463.8 

389.1 

10.4 

24.3 

423.9 

58.5 

October 

99 * 

. 1,234.1 

66.2 

1,299.2 

26.1 

302.3 

94.5 

422.8 

321.5 

24.5 

26.1 

372.1 

68.5 

November 

J) • 

, 1,234.1 

66.1 

1,299.2 

27,7 

308.1 

94.8 

430.6 

326.9 

25.5 

27.1 

379.5 

69.1 

December 

»> * 

, 1,275.7 

34.5 

1,309.3 

25.9 

309.5 

91.4 

426.9 

363.8 

18.6 

24.6 

406.9 

38.0 

January 

1949. 

. 1,245.6 

54.7 

1,299.3 

25.7 

313.7 

90.8 

430.3 

342.9 

23.1 

23.7 

389.6 

58.8 

February 

99 * 

. 1,228.5 

71.8 

1,299.3 

29.0 

297.5 

88.8 

415.3 

300.3 

. 31.6 

26.2 

358.1 

75.6 

March 

J1 * 

. 1,242.0 

58.2 

1,299.2 

27.4 

296,4 

89.8 

413.6 

320.2 

22.7 

27.4 

370.3 

61.8 

April 

99 

. 1,275.1 

25.2 

1,299.2 

21.8 

294.6 

92.4 

408.8 

353.3 

17.4 

24.9 

395.7 

29.4 

May 

JS • 

. 1,274.1 

26.2 

1,299.3 

20.6 

293.2 

88.2 

402.0 

343.3 

20.0 

26.4 

389.7 

30.2 

June 

99 * 

. 1,278.4 

21.9 

1,299.3 

28,8 

293.8 

88.4 

411.0 

354.2 

24.3 

24.6 

403.1 

20.0 

July 

99 • 

. 1,293.8 

56.4 

1,349.2 

37.5 

293.1 

90.4 

421.0 

335.6 

17.0 

25.5 

378.1 

61.1 

August 

99 * 

. 1,291.3 

59.0 

1,349.3 

50.9 

286.4 

89.5 

426.9 

341.8 

11.6 

28.0 

381.3 

63.9 


* Gold coin and bullion in the Issue Department has been negligible since September 1989, when practically the whole 
was transferred to H.M. Treasury. The holding on 30th August 1939 was £263.0 million valued at 168s. 64. per oz. fine, 
f Including Government Debt £11.0 million. 

Source : — Bank of England. 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF WORLD PRODUCTION* OF SELECTED 
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WORLD SUGAR PRODUCTION, TRADE AND CONSUMPTION 

(1000 Metric tons — raw value) 


1947 1948 



Produc- 

Net Ex- 

Consump- 

tion 

Stocks 

Produc- 

Net 

Consump- 

Stocks at 


tion 

ports 

at 

Dec. 31 

tion 

exports 

tion 

Dec. 31 

Angola 

... 45 

35 

10 

27 

42 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Argentina 

606 

— 12 

581 

288 

565 

. . 

612 

250 

Australia . . 

586 

53 

470 

352 

914 

319 

485 

448 

Azores and Madeira 

6 

—1 

8 

3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Belgium 

138 

30 

249 

91 

268 

—110 

263 

207 

Brazil 

. . 1570b 

62 

1385 

494 

1750b 

341 

1572 

331 

British Colonies 

1182 

952 

174 

262 

1230 

1070 

188 

218 

Canada 

84 

— 460 

586 

143 

98 

—565 

662 

177 

Cuba . . 

5850 

5583 

201 

358 

6055 

5916 

162 

336c 

Czechoslovakia 

355 

196 

381 

224 

630 

143 

317 

374 

Denmark 

225 

52 

161 

175 

264 

73 

175 

191 

Dominion Republic 

466 

462 

44 

2 

421 

381 

40 

2 

France 

664 

71 

770 

547 

920 

— 17 

861 

733 

Haiti 

45 

26 

19 

1 

41 

20 

22 

, , 

Mozambique 

80 

49 

21 

33 

72 

63 

24 

n.a. 

Netherlands 

224 

— ■ 10 

298 

145c 

281 

—112 

349 

189c 

Peru . . 

. . 432 

276 

169 

79 

498 

352 

177 

47 

Poland 

564 

116 

. 339 

378 

678 

215 

406 

375 

Sweden . . ■ 

274 

— 18 

279 

243 

256 

— 72 

319 

304 

Switzerland 

22b 

* — 204 

142 

73 

29 

— 196 

178 

112 

South Africa 

474 

n.a. 

446 

204 

577 

10a 

517 

242 

United Kingdom 

. . 688 

— 1625 

2014 

799 

579 

1347 

2097 

610 

United States 

1958 

— 5160 

6757 

1759 

1739 

4322 

6665 

1354 


a. Year ending November 30th, b. Provisional, c, As at December 20, 1947 and December 18, 1948. 

d. Imports amounted to 1,901,836 tons in 1947 and 1,965,232 tons in 1948. 

e. Imports amounted to 5,345,945 tons in 1947 and 4,382,886 tons in 1948. n.a. Not available. 
Source. “Statistical Bulletin of the International Sugar Council.” 
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RELATIVE LEVELS OF FOOD PRODUCTION FOR SELECTED 


COUNTRIES (1934-38—100) 



From Selected World Economic Indices. 
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THE FOOD PROBLEM OF INDIA 

Under. the auspices of the Hyderabad 
Economic Association Mr. Ramanand Misra, a 
well-known publicist of Bihar, spoke on the 
Food Problem of India. Mr. B. Ramakrislina 
Rao presided. The following is the full text of 
the speech : 

Mu. Preside n t t, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The food problem ha^ become one of the most 
important problems of this country. I would 
like to tell you that it is more than one hundred 
years since this malady has been growing slowly 
and steadily in the life of India. 

The earliest figures that wc have got are of 
1880 and even at that time our Economists were 
not sure that it was completely self-sufficient. 
Of course, the situation then was much better. 
It has been growing w r orse and worse because the 
population has been rising steadily and the 
production has not be n keeping pace with the 
rise in population. Figures since 1911, show 
tljat our population has been rising, say at the 
rate of 14 per thousand per year, i.c.. about 50 
lakhs of people are born every year in India. 
But the land of India has refused to give even one 
maund more per acre. In 1911, the total 
cultivated area in India was roundabout 20 
erore acres. Now the population has increased 
so much, but the total cultivated area is not more 
than 21 erore acres. If you calculate the per 
capita acre from 1911 to 1941, you will find that 
it has been going down. In 1911, it was .9 acre 
per capita. Now it has gone down to .7 acre 
per capita. This figure will make it clear to you 
how the situation has been fast deteriorating. 
So, it is not correct to say that it has become a 
deficit ; rather it has been a deficit, it is and 
perhaps it will remain so for some years to come. 
We must realise this fact to grasp the food 
problem of this country in proper perspective. 

“ Now I would like you to understand the 
magnitude of the problem at present. The 


Government of India has given the calculation 
that there is an annual deficit of 4 million tons. 
This 4-million deficit is entirely based on the 
rationing requirements of the various cities and 
towns of India. There are two views. On the 
one hand there are those who hold Ihe view that 
there is no deficit at all. It is simply a magnifi- 
cation of the fear psychology. They would try 
1o prove it to you by several calculations that 
there is nothing like a deficit. I have gone 
through one of the calculations of a professor of 
the University of Bombay, and I would just like 
to tell you how he has come to this conclusion. 
He roughly calculates like this — deduct 20 jxr 
cent, from the total population under the heading 
of “ non-adults. ” Now I will argue, is it fair to 
put 20 per cent, of the population absolutely 
under this head? Do they live simply on air 
and water ? Of the rest, /.**., 70 per cent, on 
“farm ration,” and the rest of the population 
is put under “1*2 ounces per day.” Now 12 
ounces per day will be sufficient for a city man. 
But for a worker on the land, 1 III. will be enough 
for only one meal. Go to any village; ju-*f 
have a talk with a peasant. Tie will tell you that 
he cannot work on the field with 1 lb. of grain 
per day. On this calculation, he eomes to the 
conclusion that the total food requirements of 
India is 40 million tons. According to the 
Government of Judin there is a total deficit of 
4 million tons. Bui I personally hold the view 
that all of them arc wrong. The deficit will go 
down to about 10 million tons, Le. % according 
to my calculation, the total requirements of the 
rural and urban populations of India for pur- 
poses of food are 50 million tons, 

“ Accepting for the moment the estimate of 
the Government of India, i.e*> 4 million tons 
deficit, what are we going to do ? How will the 
Government of India meet this deficit ? 
You will find they have been trying to import 
grains at heavy cost from Canada, from Argentine, 
from Australia and from other places and they 
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have been paying to the foreign countries sums 
to the tune of 250 crores per year on this account. 
Apart from the heavy cost this means one >f the 
biggest drains on the foreign exchanges. The 
whole foreign exchange has become tied up If 
you go to Cuttack, you will find a big cotton 
factory lying idle there for the last four years 
without any machinery. The capital is there but 
the Managing Directors are not getting the foreign 
exchange to import the machinery. In Bihar you 
will find the same thing. Because of this heavy 
drain on the exchange capacity of our economic* 
structure the problem of food deficit is not only 
that of meeting the food requirements of our 
country but it is also of protecting our economic 
structure. Unless you solve it quickly, I fear, 
within two years, India will go bankrupt. As 
regards Foreign credit, the Governor-General, 
H.E. Sri Rajagopaiachar ihas said only a few 
weeks back in one of the radio speeches that 
within three years this problem of foreign 
exchange will terminate automatically. I fear 
it may be earlier than that. In this year the 
sterling balances have gone down by 585 crores 
and the Government of India has brought down 
its balances of the Reserve Bank of India to 
300 crores. Even our staying in the Common- 
wealth will not help us much and I do nob hope 
that there is any chance of getting liberal foreign 
exchange. Pandit Nehru’s visit to America 
may bring out some results and the Indian 
capitalists are counting on that. 

“ Capital formation has stopped. This 
phenomenon, no economist, no financier, no 
businessman, has been so far able to explain. 
But all of us are aware that suddenly capital 
formation has stopped. Where has it gone ? 
They have lost the security. The fact is this. 
Industrialists say that they will need at least one 
billion dollars. My conclusion is this — even 
this is an under-estimate. Even the Indian 
capitalist will need at least five billion dollars, 
if the industry of the country has to progress at 
a proper rate. 

66 Since a few years there have been some changes 
for the worse, I mean, through partition. You 
will find that bhat part of India which has now 
33 


gone to Pakistan used to produce something 
like 21 per cent, of total food produce. But the 
population has gone only by 19 per cent. Thus 
we have lost about 5| per cent, in all by the 
division of this country into two parts. That is 
one cause of food deficit. Taking the food 
productivity of India as £ ton per acre, we would 
require at least 12 million new acres of land to 
produce these 1 million tons of foodgrains. 
That is the minimum requirement. If you want 
to produce these 4 million tons entirely from the 
^claimed land, we need about 1J to 2 crores 

acres of new land to be brought under cultiva- 
tion. To my mind that is the only proper course. 
The other course is there, i.e intensive cultivation 
and the Government of India’s promise of making 
India self-supporting by the end of 1951 is 
entirely based on that basis. 

“ Now let us take point by point. First of all 
they base their calculations mainly on increase 
by intensive cultivation. They had calculated 
that in the coming three crop seasons they would 
' increase from this head, i.e., by “ intensive 
cultivation, ” 2.7 million tons. If you study 
what they mean actually by “ intensive cultiva- 
tion” you will come to the conclusion that it 
can only be possible on the irrigated areas. The 
non-irrigated areas do not respond much to the 
treatment of manuring and other things. It is 
mainly the irrigated areas that respond to manur- 
ing and other treatments. The total area under 
irrigation is less than 12 million acres. So this 
increase of 2.7 million tons will amount to an 
increase of 20 per cent, in the production in the 
coming three crop seasons. I boldly say that is 
impracticable. 

“ Let us try to understand how the other plans 
can now give us the balance of 1.3 million tons. 
The next item is of reclamation. You will be 
surprised, some of you may laugh, that the total 
target figure of the Government of India is only 
8 lakh acres. Now look at the figure of the total 
cultivated area in this country, i.e., 210 million 
acres. Compare this figure of 8 lakh acres with 
the total cultivated area. What a relation it 
bears ? It is roughly £ per cent. That is their 
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idea of making up this food deficit. But even 
8 lakh acres of land at the rate of not more tha i 
l ton per acre will not give more than say 2i 
lakh tons. Wliat happens to the balance of 1 
million tons ? This the Government of India is 
expecting to get from electric tube wells. 

“ It is beyond the capacity of the Government 
of India to put the electric tube wells scheme in 
operation in the coming 18 months and expect 
the new lands so affected to give about 1 million 
tons. Thus, if the Government of India persists 
in its plans and programme. India will not he 
self-supporting in the matter of food deficit. 

h< There is onty one solution. That is of bring- 
ing at least 1 \ to 2 crore acres of new land under 
cultivation. This has to be done at any cost. 
I do not suggest that we should not work for 
intensive cultivation in the irrigated areas or 
in other fields. Of course, that must go on 
simultaneously, but it will take some time for 
the results to come. We must make some 
allowance for that. So keeping that increase 
from intensive cultivation as security against 
fluctuations in the weather against ups and downs 
in the production, I would like the nation and 
the Government of India to concentrate on bring- 
ing 1| to 2 crores of acres of new land under 
cultivation. How can this be done ? There 
cannot be only one method. The nation must 
concentrate all its attempts. We have suggested 
to the Government of India to raise a land Army 
of 2 million strength, to be fed, paid and main- 
tained by the Government of India and put 
all the available tractors and bulldozers on the 
job. Europe may not like to give you more 
than 100 or 150 tractors. As a matter of fact, 
America has not given you more than about 
80 tractors per year. So, if you depend upon 
more tractors and bulldozers, you will never 
solve this problem. I would suggest to the 
Government of India to put pressure first on our 
Jamshedpur Iron Factory to produce ordinary 
spades, country ploughs and whatever they can. 
There are thousands of tanks and you know every 
tractor can be changed into a tank, and every 
tank can be changed into a tractor. We can 


transform our tanks into tractors and put (hem 
on the field. I would $sk our shining Embassies 
to exert all their pressures in tho foreign capitals 
to get as many tractors and bulldozers ns they 
can. Let us put our efforts on e\ery side and 
concentrate all our energies on bringing U to 2 
crores of acres of land under eulthntion. That 
is the solution, and I once more repeal that if 
the nation and the Governmcnl do not concen- 
trate on the problem, India will \el remain for 
decades to come a deficit country. 

Now look at Hyderabad. From one point 
of view you are fortunate. The density of 
population here will come round to about 108 
per sq. mile. Compare this figure o\en with 
ours. I come from North Bihnr. In North 
Bihar the density of population comes up to 
1,200 persons per sq. mile. You can imagine 
the burden on the land in North Bihar, from 
1,200 persons per sq. mile you have here 108 
persons per sq. mile. Any Government, of course, 
given a little time, scope, etc., can make this 
Hyderabad a kind £>f heaven with about 3 
crores of acres of land available for cultivation. 
Perhaps this is the only province in India which 
has the figure 80 lakhs < f am s fallow. 
I do not know why Hyderabad lias such a large 
figure under the heading of fallow land ? There 
is no reason why these 80 lakhs of acres of land 
cannot be brought under cultivation immedi- 
ately within the next few months. Bcmemher 
they are not new lands ; they are lands that 
were under cultivation but ha\e gone out of 
cultivation since last four or five years for one 
reason or another. Whatever you may do to 
bring under cultivation cither the cultivable 
waste or whatever area you like, you must bring 
about to 2 crore acres of land under cultiva- 
tion. This is the only remedy for the solution 
of this problem. 

“ I will take another controversial problem, 
the problem of food prices. Well, that problem 
you must understand in all its hearings, other- 
wise, I fear you may be carried away by the 
capitalist propaganda that is going on in this 
country since last year and a half. They have 
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been telling us repeatedly that it is the agri- 
culturist class that has benefited much during 

the war years. They will place before you the 
index prices of agriculture, of industry and of 
other things and they will lling at your faces ; 
Look here, the agricultural price index is 455. 
How do you explain this ? Every peasant has 
become a riel) man. Further, theoretically agri- 
culture is the industry where the law of dimi- 
nishing returns applies practically at the end of 
a year, while in industry you have the law of 
increasing returns. That means with the rise 
of the population the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce rise and the prices of industrial produce 
go down. That is the natural working of the 
law of supply and of demand. But look at the 
price trends of the last 350 years and you will 
find that the contrary is the result. The popula- 
tion of the world as a whole has been rising at 
the rate of 1|% per annum and agricultural 
prices also should have risen. Bui has that 
happened ? Eversince industrialisation started 
we had the reverse process — that process has 
been continuing and it is still in force. The 
standard of living of the common agricultur 
worker or peasant is 50 per c nt below that op 
a wage-earner. We find the same phenomenon 
in America, England and India. The standard 
of living of the rural population is lower compar- 
atively than that of the industrial worker. Why 
has it happened ? What ha-* happened to the law 
of diminishing ieturns and the law of supply and 
of demand and to the rise of population ? I will 
boldly assert that the laws of economics have not 
been allowed to function. The capitalists have pur- 
posely kept down the agricultural prices. When 
I say ‘ kept down 5 you will quote the market 
figure of 10 maunds per rupee of 1840 and the 
present rate of 2 seers per rupee of 1948. Please 
remember when I say c keeping down of prices 9 
I do not mean absolutely, I mean relatively. 
There is a vast difference between 4 absolute 
rise 9 and 6 relative rise. 9 The prices may rise 
absolutely but still while rising 6 absolutely 5 
they may be going down ‘relatively. 9 What 
I mean by ‘relatively 9 is the co-relation with 
the prices of agricultural goods and industrial 


goods. Suppose wheat is selling at 5 As. per 
seer and standard cloth is selling at 8 As. per 

yard. The relation now is of 5 : 8. That is 
called the 4 co-relation ' ?.<?., relative relation. 
Now, if the price of wheat goes up to 10 As. per 
<*eer and the price of standard cloth to one rupee 
per yard, both the prices have risen absolutely. 
There has been rise but their co-relation remains 
the same. There is no change. But if one 
rises by 100 per cent and Ihe other by 50 per cent 
then their co-relation rises by 10 ; 5. Thus the 
prices of agricultural products have been going 
down c relatively ’ and not 6 absolutely. 9 No 
economist can explain this phenomenon of the 
relative going down of the agricultural prices 
in spite of rise in population and the operation 
of the law of Diminishing Returns. The agri- 
culturists never got just prices. In the year 
1928-29, the total value of agricultural products 
was 10,300 million rupees. The next year 1929- 
30 it suddenly fell down to 4,730 million rupees 
i.e., a downfall of 55 per cent. Every agri- 
cultural worker suddenly found that his income 
has gone down by 55 per cent- That was the 
reason, why the total indebtedness began to jump 
in geometrical figures. Between 3 930 and 1938 
it became an astronomical figure for the ordinary 
peasant of India. When the Second World War 
began, it had not yet completely recovered from 
the disastrous effects of 1930 crisis. During 
the first 3 J years of the Second World War, the 
prices of other things were rising slowly and, 
gradually, but the prices of agricultural produc- 
tion were not allowed to rise by the Government 
of India. In 1941-42, the total value of the food 
products of India was Rs. 8,362 million. The 
figure for 1942-43, $,<?., the next year, goes up to 
Rs. 17,000 million. It suddenly jumps from 
Rs. 8,000 million to Rs. 17,000 million. In other 
words, the first 3 \ years of war brought no benefit 
to the Indian agriculturists. The prices were 
allowed to rise only after 1943, and since then 
they have been rising. There is no doubt 
that food prices have risen since 1943, but 1 
entirely differ from the magnitude that the 
economists want to make out of it and the con- 
clusion of it. First of all please remember that 
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the latest figure for 3 947- J 8 is Ks. 39,000 million. 
That is supposed to be the total value of agri- 
cultural products. In industry and agriculture 
there is one more difference. In a factory prod- 
ucing dhoties, cotton cloth, etc,, the total prod- 
uce comes to the market. What happens in 
agriculture ? Nearly 2/3rd of the total produce 
is consumed by the producer and only the balance 
comes to the market. Even then the agricul- 
turist docs not himself come to the market. He 
sells it on his own land which is called 4 advanc- 
ing, 

46 Please remember that of the total population 
of cultivators 68 per cent, are landless. They can 
neither gain nor lose by the rise or fall in price. 
Only 32 per cent, has got some land. This 32 
per cent, is divided into three groups : rich 
peasants, middle peasants and poor peasants. 
Poor peasants are those who have less than 5 
acres. Their number of this 32 per cent, is 
50 per cent., i.e of the total agricultural popula- 
tion, about 20 per cent. Obviously, they cannot 
sell any extra. The middle class peasants are 
those who have about 25 acres of land. Their 
number is 30 to 40 per cent, of the 32 per cent, 
of the land-holding class. Of course, some of 
them who are on the average standard can spare 
some foodgrains for sale in the market. I call 
rich peasants those who have more than 25 
acres. Their number is not more than 5 to 10 
per cent, of the land holding class, i-e 32 per 
cent, of the total agricultural population. This 
class have indeed benefited from the rise of 
food prices. So I contend that whatever the rise 
in the agricultural prices, the benefit has gone 
to not more than 5 per cent, of agricultural 
population. Take another class, the class which 
you call in Hyderabad 4 Shikmi.’ Under this 
class come those who cultivate the land but have 
no right over it. The number of this class is 
36 per cent, of the agricultural population. 
These people who practically produce 60 to 70 
per cent, of the total produce have not gained 
anything. Bearing this in mind, I request you 
to accept my figure that not more than 5 per 
cent, of the agricultural population has benefited 
from the ris^ in the food prices. 


44 Till October-November 1947 the rise in [he 
prices of agricultural raw materials lagged far 
behind the rise in the prices of manufactured 
goods. Taking an instance, the index No. of 
jute — I mean raw jute — was 113. It rose to 
198 in 1916. There was a rise of about 80 per 
cent. Look at the figure of the manufactured 
jute. The index number in 1942 was 132. It rose 
to 253 in 1946. The difference here is 120 points. 
When the prices of raw jute rise by 80 points Llie 
prices of manufactured jute rise by 120 points. 
Similarly, the prices of raw cotton rose by about 
60 points while the prices of manufactured 
cotton rose by 40 points. Similar is the story 
of sugarcane and of other raw materials that 
are used in industries as raw materials. Why 
was it so ? Simply because the purchasers of 
these raw materials were the capitalist class of 
India who wanted them for their factories. 
They could keep down the prices. They were 
organised. They could pool the resources. But 
these poor cultivators were neither organised nor 
had the resources to resist the temptation of 
selling cheap. In C.P. and other places the 
cotton crop is sold while standing in the field* 
This is called 4 advancing . 9 You all know how 
injurious this 4 advancing * is for an agriculturist. 
This rise in the prices of manufactured goods 
which you find these days in the market and the 
bringing down of the prices of agricultural goods 
has no relation to facts and logic. The capitalist 
class wants to resist the demand for higher wages 
on the one hand by bringing down the prices of 
agricultural products and on the other hand by 
throwing large numbers of industrial workers 
out of employment. That happened in Sholapur, 
Ahmedabad and in other places. Lowering 
down of prices is absolutely necessary for middle 
class and for other people. 

44 Some of the economists who are alive to the 
group of Eastern Economists have been telling 
us that the shift *n the national income lias been 
largely in favour of the agricultural producer. 
According to their own calculation the total 
value of agricultural produce comes to Rs\ 19,000 
million. Even by this figure the annual shift in 
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the national income is a shift of 6 per cent., Le 
Rs. 270 crorcs. About index prices I have a 
very serious complaint to the economists and 
professors of this country. Read any weekly 
journal. You will find the index price starts 
from August 1939 as 100. Taking 1939 basis 
as 100, the food prices have 455, industrial 
prices 420 and so on. This calculation with 
the August index of 100 has not been fair. 
Where was wheat in India selling at Rs. 2-8-0 
per maund in August 1939 ? In no market 
of India it was below Rs. 3-8-0. This basic 
difference of one rupee at the very basic calcula- 
tion of index will amount to a difference of 40 to 
60 degrees in the index numbers of later cal- 
culations. These are tricks of calculations and 
I will again request and hope that our intellec- 
tuals will not indulge in such tricks. If you 
give allowance to this great error, you will say 
that all this talk of rise in food prices falls down 
much lower. Keeping all these things in mind 
I hope you will agree with me that 90 per cent, 
of the agricultural population has not at all 
benefited. Even if they have benefited they 
have not benefited to the extent that these 
capitalists want us to believe. I will again 
remind you that we must stand for in any 
attempt of unilateral lowering down of agricul- 
tural prices because that will have a very adverse 
effect on the production of agricultural goods in 
this country. As the subject was very tedious 
and from my point of view a very important one 
I wanted to make you all acquainted with some 
of the basic facts and figures of the food problem 
of this country. ” 

DEVALUATION OF THE POUND AND 
THE INDIAN RUPEE 

Under the auspices of the Hyderabad Economic 
Association a meeting was held under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. N. Gupta, President of 
the Association on Saturday, 8th October, 1949 
at 5 .30 p.m. at the Salar Jung Hall, Nizam College, 
when the subject of devaluation of the Pound 
Sterling and the Indian Rupee was fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. L. N. Gupta introduced Professor Kishen 


Chand and asked him to initiate the discussion. 
Prop. Kishen Chand : 

Prof. Kishen Chand traced the history of the 
Indian Currency from 1981 and pointed out that 
with devaluation, the price of gold has gone 
up to 249 sterlings per fine ounce troy while in 
rupees it is Rs. 1GG, thus maintaining the ratio of 
one shilling six pence per rupee. The par of 
exchange with the dollar is £1 equals 2.80$ 
and 100 $ equals Rs. 470-2-0 as the dollar price of 
gold has remained unchanged. The speaker 
next explained the significance of the values of 
currencies in terms of gold in international trade 
and stressed the fundamental principle that 
every nation must balance its international 
account. For internal payments the Govern- 
ment may carry on temporarily by the printing 
of notes, but in international adjustments after 
the hoax of German Marks no nation can carry 
on with paper currency. At present, barring 
the countries under Russian influence all countries 
have linked their currencies either with the 
Dollar or with Sterling. Before the war with 
easy convertibility between Sterling and Dollar it 
amounted to one international currency, but 
now the problem is complicated by the presence 
of two currencies which are not easily convertible. 
This means that first the balance of trade is 
struck between Dollar and Sterling countries 
separately and then the final account is settled 
beween these two currencies. As a direct 
result of the last world war the economy of 
Europe has completely broken down. Over 
50 per cent, of her industry is destroyed and the 
Agricultural production has gone down by at 
least 25 per cent. The European countries 
which were at one time exporting countries are 
now large importers of manufactured goods, raw 
materials and food from U.S.A. Thus there is 
great demand for Dollars. Besides this, Great 
Britain incurred huge debts particularly in 
Empire countries like Canada, Australia , India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Egypt which are generally 
known as Sterling Balances. These countries 
also want to utilise these balances for their 
purchases in Dollar Area ; this has further added 
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o Dollar shortage. Nearly two years back 
Britain was advanced a loan of 8,700 million 
lollars to cover these shortages during the next 
? our years, but the gap was so large that the 
.oan was drawn in one year only. From the 
Deginning of this year the shortage of dollars had 
become very acute and some action was urgently 
lecessary. 

The balance of trade must be set right and as 
a, creditor country U.S.A. suggested and almost 
nsisted on devaluation. At present the economic 
policy of U.S.A. holds the key to the solution. 
They have exportable surplus of all kinds of 
manufactured articles, raw materials and food. 
The output is so great that the wheat surplus 
has to be stocked in the open, but it cannot be 
exported below a certain price guaranteed to the 
farmer by the American Government. Against 
this exportable goods the import requirements of 
U.S.A. consist mainly of rubber, tin, hides, jute 
and a few highly technical instruments. There 
is also some import of motor cars from Britain. 
Against all manufactured articles there is a big 
tariff wall which almost shuts them out. This 
means that the exports are far in excess of 
imports as will be clear from figures given below : 

Balance of Trade U.S.A. 

MiHions of $ U.S. 

— Imports Exports Balance 

1938-39 , . 1980 2968 + 988 

1946- 47 . . 5225 11044 + 5819 

1947- 48 .. 6115 14162 + 8047 

American production is at such a high level 
that any diminution in demand will cause a 
big slump and result in unemployment and 
hence America has adopted the MarshaU Aid 
programme for in spite of American tourists 
spending lavishly in Europe and considerable 
sums being spent in Palestine and other such 
areas Europe as a whole could not afford to 
pay for her imports. By this great gesture of 
goodwill the American Government pays for 
these goods from the money collected from 
the ' tax-payer and inaustry and gives 
lit as a gift to Europe. The devaluation 
j$o£ sterling will partly compensate for this philan- 


thropy. The imported goods into U.S.A. will 
come in at a cheaper price or in other words 
America will get more goods for the same number 
of dollars. The American tourists will have to 
spend less number of dollars so that a larger 
number of her citizens can see the world for the 
same amount of dollars. Her export trade 
would have been affected by the increase in the 
price of dollars, but she holds more or less mon- 
opoly in most goods and the reduction of export 
trade will not be more than 10 per cent. Her 
Marshall Aid will continue which will maintain 
her industrial output at the same level. As a 
net result, U.S.A. and other dollar countries will 
be the gainers by this devaluation. 

In international trade there is always balance 
of trade and as the Dollar countries are giong to 
gain, the sterling countries must lose by devalua- 
tion. Let us examine the trade of England and 
India in detail and see how devaluation will 
affect their economies. The principal exports 
of U.K. are machinery especially textile and 
others, motor cars, motor cycles, cycles, textiles 
both cotton and woollen and chemicals. She 
also exports coal and iron to some extent. 
Over 80 per cent, of this export trade is carried on 
with Empire countries and other sterling areas 
and only 20 per cent, goes direct to dollar areas. 
Devaluation will not affect the trade with 
sterling area, but it may stimulate the trade 
with dollar countries and it may result in an 
increase of 40 per cent, so that from 20 per cent, 
it may go up to 28 per cent., but it will be nullified 
by devaluation and the dollar earning will 
remain the same. As the cost of raw material 
imported from dollar countries will increase the 
price of manufactured goods will have to be 
raised. I expect an increase of 10 per cent, in 
the export price of British goods. But as stated 
above due to devaluation it may not lead to any 
increased dollar earnings. The principal effect of 
devaluation will be in reduction of imports from 
dollar countries. Greater effort will be made to 
get the same things from sterling area. AU 
food is imported by U.K. from North and South 
America. Some wheat could have been imported 
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from Australia, but the Australian government 
is basing its price of wheat on gold price and 
hence the sterling price of wheat will go up. If 
India and Ceylon demand higher prices for tea, 
coffee, tobacco, oilseeds and hides, U.K. will 
not gain anything by devaluation. The cost of 
living in U.K. is bound to go up by at least 10 
per cent. In the long run devaluation does not 
help any country. Now in the case of a British 
worker, his cost of living will go up due to 
devaluation and if his wages are not increased to 
encourage export trade by maintaining the 
prices of exportable goods, in effect it will mean 
that his wages have been reduced. It would have 
been far better if there was no devaluation and 


prices were reduced by cutting down cost of 
production. Indirectly it may lead to lowering 
ot wages, but a direct reduction would have meant 
strikes. National welfare schemes are very 
essential and government should continue them, 
but taken as a whole, the standard of U.K. 
labouring class is more than what can be justified 
by national income. No amount of numerical 
jugglery can increase the national income, and 
maintaining a standard higher than that justified 
by it will lead to national borrowing. The 
import and export figures for the years 1938 
1947 and 1948 of U.K. given below will further 
elucidate my point : — 


^ Balance of Trade in Merchandise — U.K. in Million £ Sterling 

Food Raw Material Manufactured Articles 


Year 

Imp. 

Export 

Bice. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Bice. 

Imp. 

Expt. 

Bice. 

Total 











858.2 

1938 

.. 417.8 

35.9 — 381.9 

218.0 

56.9 

—161.1 

215.2 

265.2 

150.0 

GO 

© 

Total 










— 387,2 











1728.8 

1947 

.. 707.8 

64.7 - 

-733.1 

517.6 

34.2 

— 483 . 4 

390.7 

998.9 

608.2 

1137.12 

Total 

. . 









— 591. 











2015.0 

48 

.. 877.9 

94.0 - 

-783.9 

639.4 

67.5 

—571.9 

474.3 

1377.9 

903.5 



1 1583.3 

Total * — 431,7 


It will be seen that the price of manufactured 
articles has gone up tremendously. This means 
that U.K. is charging a high price for its goods 
and maintaining a high standard of living. In 
the past this unfavourable balance of trade was 
overcome by profit on investment in foreign 
countries, earnings of mercantile marine and the 
money sent by Britishers resident in the Colonics 


as home remittances. Now the income from 
foreign investment has gone down considerably. 
If the sterling balances of India, Pakistan and 
Egypt are also settled by the appropriation of 
British capital in India, etc., U.K. will have to 
balance her trade by either exporting more 
goods by reducing prices or import less food and 
raw materials. In either case the artificially 
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high standard of living will have to be reduced. 
If U.S.A. wants to help B.K. ami make her the 
bulwark of western European defence site must 
shoulder the burden of sterling balances so that 
U.K. starts with a clean slate. Devaluation is 
a natural consequence of the unfavourable trade 
balances in India. The national income of India 
has not increased much. The output of indus- 
tries and mining has gone down and more 
people are employed in it which means that the 
per head income under this item also has gone 
down. Hence the crying need of the hour is 
more production and better distribution. In 
agriculture and industry our Government should 
carefully examine and find out the methods most 
suited to our conditions. India has great natural 
resources, a large consuming market so that we 
can really aim at self-sufficiency. By this I do 
not mean that we will have no import and export 
trade but the trade will not, be an important 
factor of our economy. Our essential needs are 
food, clothing and housing afad in all these items 
we can easily become self-sufficient only if we 
have a planned economy suited to our needs. 


Principal Imports and Exports into India in 
Chores of Rupees, in the two months of 
April and May, 1949 


Imports . Items. 


Exports. 


15.01 

17.85 

12.86 


15.38 

10.02 

6.76 

5.25 

4.26 
6.84 
2.67 


18.86 


Grain, pulses and flour 
Machinery 


Raw cotton 

3.80 

Raw jute and Jute manufac- 
ture 

20.69 

Textile yarn and cloth 

5.51 

Oil and Petroleum products . . 

. . 

Vehicles and cars 

. « 

Metals 

. . 

Chemicals and Drugs 

* . 

Hardware and Electrical goods 

. , 

Paper 

• . 

Tea 

8.24 

Spices, Seeds and Tobacco 

4.93 

Gum, Resin and Lac 

1.33 

Leather 

3.06 

Others 

13.28 


60.34 


Direction of Trade in the two 

MONTHS OF 

April and May, 1949 


(In crates of Rupees) 


Imports Countries 

Exports 

34.25 United Kingdom .. 

. .15.94 

4.79 Pakistan 

.. 3.23 

3.12 Australia 

.. 3.29 

. . Ceylon 

.. 2.16 

4 . 76 Kenya, Bahrain and Strait 


Settlements 

• . ... 

4.96 Burma. . 

. . 

6 . 47 Egypt 


5.80 Iran .. 


3 . 53 Italy . . . . 

. . 

France 

.. 1.57 

17.72 U.S. A. .. 

..^.18 

1 . 42 Canada 

.. 1.22 

10.85 Japan 

.. 1.28 

3.37 Argentine 

. . .66 

15,23 Miscellaneous 

..21.81 

135.77 

60.34 


These figures show the trend of trade and it 
will be seen that our principal exports are jute 
and jute manufactures, tea, spices, tobacco and 
oilseeds. In most of these goods our pre- 
devaluation prices were either monopolistic or 
competitive with world prices. Besides the 
quantity of export was not restricted due to 
competition but solely due to our productive 
capacity. In such a case devaluation is only 
going to harm our interests and will mean less 
money for our exports. At least in the case of 
Jute our Government has levied an export duty 
# to counter-balance this loss. The export of 
cloth and yarn is offset by three times its import. 
We should immediately stop all import of cloth 
into India. Our mills are idle as the stocks have 
accumulated and we are spending away our 
resources in import of cloth. If all the mills 
work three shifts, we would be able to produce 
enough for our requirements leaving a sufficient 
exportable surplus for Middle East, East Africa, 
Burma, Malaya and Indonesia. Our export 
trade of textiles alone should be of the tune of 


115.77 
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150 crores per year. In the matter of imports, 
if we had not devalued, all imports from 
sterling area would,have been cheaper and those 
from dollar area would have remained constant. 
The loss due to devaluation is obvious. It seems 
that our Government is solely influenced by 
consideration of sterling balances. If we had 
not devalued our sterling balances which stand 
at £600 million equivalent to Rs. 800 crores 
would have dropped to £550 crores. These 
balances were accumulated during the war 
years by the sacrifice of our people in supplying 
goods at pre-war prices. These balances must 
be settled at the same price level. It has often 
been suggested in our legislature that these 
balances should be adjusted by the appropriation 
of British capital invested in India. As time 
passes, price level is going up and we are getting 
less for our money. Besides this, British invest- 
ment in India is earning at least 6 per cent, 
dividend which means nearly Rs. 48 crores 
annually, while the Reserve Bank of India gets 
only | per cent, i.e . 6 crores rupees annually. 
We are losing over Rs. 42 crores every year and 
there is absolutely no reason for our government 
to agree to such an arrangement. When the 
question of sterling balances is settled, there is 
no need for devaluation and if a little stimulus is 
needed to expand our exports the value of the 
rupee as compared to dollar may be fixed at 2 7 
cents U.S.A., i.e., a ten per cent, devaluation. By 
our present devaluation of 30 per cent, we are 
only helping ILK. to tide over her difficulties 
which are due to her abnormally high standard 
of living. It will be seen that our imports of 
vehicles and oils is a big item. It is surprising 
that a big country like India has no motor car 
factory. Our Government has given licences to 
several companies to assemble cars in India. 
This does not benefit us as the price of parts is 
nearly equal to that of the complete car. Motor 
car industry is very essential for the progress and 
defence of any country and should be immediately 
set up. 

Our balance of trade is unfavourable due to the 
import of foodgrains. It has been contended by 
84 


several members in the Constituent Assembly 
that our food production is sufficient for the needs 
of the entire country. The deficiency is due to 
loss in storing and bad distribution. Further the 
present system of procurement is strongly opposed 
by the cultivators who very reluctantly sell their 
bad stock to Government. If the system of land 
revenue is changed from taxes in money to taxes 
in kind and if the assessment is approximately 
one fifth of the produce, the provincial Govern- 
ments will get enough fresh food grains to feed 
the entire urban population. The price of this 
food grain can be fixed at 75 per cent, of the 
present rationed prices which will mean twenty- 
five per cent reduction in food grains. This will 
lead to substantial reduction in the cost of living 
and dearness allowance can be cut by 50 per 
cent. 

In conclusion it will be clear that the solution 
of our economic ills does not lie in devaluation 
but in the settlement of sterling balances and the 
adjustment of internal economy. Devaluation 
is going to definitely harm our country. 

Mr. Allen: 

Mr. Allen addressed the gathering and pointed 
out that the effects of devaluation are yet to be 
awaited. 

Mr. Balwant Singh: 

The main cause why England devaluated her 
currency is the flight of dollar and depletion of 
the Central Dollar and Gold Reserve of the Ster- 
ling Area. The Reserves were reduced 20 per 
cent, below the minimum level of safety; The 
Government of India while following suit assured 
the people that the cost of living need not go 
high. But it is doubtful whether the present 
level of prices can be maintained. There is a 
general feeling that the devaluation coming at 
this time when the country is in the grip of in- 
flation is certainly very bad. To avoid this 
step would have been detrimental to the country, 
jinked as our currency is with the British pound, 
and as 75 per cent, of our exports were ordinarily 
to Sterling areas. If India failed to devalue 
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our export trade to the soft currency area would 
have greatly diminished and would have been 
perhaps completely wiped out. India n piccegoods 
will have to compete with Lancashire in Sterling 
areas. So also tea. which was another dollar 
earner will have to compete with Ceylon. India 
could not afford to take the serious risk of being 
pushed out of world markets. Without export we 
cannot have any imports and promotion of exports 
became a necessity. We have only to considei 
the effects of devaluation on the country’s econ- 
my. These are mainly three and I will detail 
them : — 

1 . Our foreign exchange budget is no longer 
balanced. There is a considerable gap to 
the extent of Rs. 28 crorcs on hard currency 
account. Pakistan’s decision not to devalue 
her Rupee will put an additional burden of 
Rs. 80 crores. Our exports cannot be expected 
to increase adequately so as to offset this 
heavy deficit. Our immediate position has 
thus become very much worse by devaluation 
and we do not see any silver lining in the 
horizon regarding our future. 

2. The second effect is one of inflation. 
The cut in dollar import will imply less of 
food, shortage in steel, cotton and capital 
goods. The restriction of raw material and 
capital goods, will affect our production pro- 
gramme adversely. Cotton, for example, is 
in short supply in the sterling area and will 
have to be procured from U.S.A. If we 
curtail its import we mil be curtailing our 
production and income, and more production 
is our answer to all our difficulties at the 
present moment. 

3. Our balance of payments position has 
been greatly injured to the extent of Rs. 
28 crores, and by accommodating the pound 
we have inflicted on ourselves a heavy blow. 
Unless there is a dollar help in the shape of 
loans, the devaluation will create havoc in 
our economic life. We trust the visit of our 
Prime Minister Pandit Nehru to U.S.A. will 
find out a suitable solution in this direction. 


Devaluation is an artificial stimulation to export 
and deterrent on imports. The price of imported 
goods from sterling area may not go very high. 
As such purchases will be more and more divert- 
ed to sterling area countries. 

Devaluation need not necessarily give an 
impetus to our exports. Our exports are pri- 
mary goods which are more or less inelastic. 
There is thus a limit to our capacity to increase 
our exports. Our exports to U.S.A. are jute, 
oil, oilseeds, mica, manganese, spices, etc. 
If the future export quantities remain at the 
present level there will not be any advantage. 
In fact, we will be losing heavily. On the other 
hand if the Rupee prices remain at the old level 
our exports may be increased. But if exporters 
here increase their prices devaluation will have 
no effect. Therefore it is necessary to have 
some Government control on the price of export- 
ed goods. 

Our exports will hereafter be cheaper and our 
imports dearer. The net result will be only 
disadvantageous, because our imports arc food- 
stuffs and capital equipments. Even in the 
year 1948-49 the Commerce Member recently 
disclosed in Parliament that total import of 
Luxury goods including motor-cars amoun- 
ted to only 1.5 per cent between Nov. 1948 and 
March 1949. The rest were entirely necessaries, 
such as food for Rs. 130 crores, machinery 
81 crores, raw materials jute 70 crores, cotton 
65 crores. These are unavoidable if we arc 
to increase our production. For the same quan- 
tity of our exports we will be getting 30 per cent 
less. That portion of our Sterling balance con- 
vertible into Dollar will also depreciate 30 per 
cent, and will suffer in value. 

The Reserve Bank of India announced its 
decision riot to quote any rates for Pakistan 
rupee. This decision will have far-reaching 
consequences. 

1. Trade between the two countries will 
remain absolutely at a standstill. 

2. Banks in both the Dominions will not 
be able to help in anyway in the inter-Dominion 
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transactions, until the rate of exchange bet- 
ween the two currencies is settled. 

3. The present commitments between India 
and Pakistan were in terms of Rupees only. 
By the devaluation of the Indian Rupee and the 
consequent vast difference in the value com- 
pared to Pakistan Rupee, settlement of these 
ccmmitments will give rise to serious disputes. 

4. Importers of cotton and juie who have 
contracted to buy from that country will now 
have to pay 44 per cent more Indian Rupees. 

5. There are many Muslims who are in 
India and their families in Pakistan. It will 
not be possible for them to remit funds for 
their families. 

6. What is the position of Pakistan Banks 
in respect of amounts due to them from Indian 
Banks. I will clarify by giving an example. 

Illustration 1. — Suppose for argument Habib 
Bank, Karachi, has balances to the extent of 
Rs. 50 lakhs lying in Current Account with 
Central Bank of India, Bombay. Will the 
Central Bank be required to pay the amount 
in terms of Pakistan rupees or Indian rupees ? 
If it is former Central Bank stands to lose 
44 per cent of 50 lakhs viz. Rs. 22 lakhs. Who 
would be responsible to pay this loss ? It is a 
disputable point. Probably Inter-Dominion con- 
ferences at Ministerial level can solve it. 

Illustration . 2. — A particular Bank say Im- 
perial Bank of India has invested a crore of its 
deposits from Indian Dominion in advances in 
Pakistan. When these advances are realised and 
she remits this money to India she gets one 
crore and forty four lakhs instead of one crore. 
Wind fall indeed I 

Illustration . 3. — Suppose a Pakistan Bank 

namely Habib Bank has invested a crore of 
rupees in advances in Indian Dominion out of 
the deposits she received in Pakistan. When 
these advances are realised, she is able to remit 
only 69.5* per cent of one crore i.e. Rs. 69*5 
lacs. 


Illustration . 4. — Let us also examine the posi- 

tion of some of the Indian Banks at present 
working in Pakistan. Those connected with 
Banking are aware that a branch of a Bank 
maintains an account with its Head Office and 
whenever there are any surpluses, the same 
will be remitted to the Head Office. What would 
be the position of that Branch of a Bank in 
Pakistan in the event of a run on the branch when 
she is not in a position to receive funds from 
its Head Office or any other office in India. 
If the particular Bank had several branches 
in Pakistan and if there was a simultaneous run 
on all the branches, their fate can be better 
imagined than described. There are several other 
implications of this nature and it is unfortunate 
that till now no one has dealt with these 
issues. 

Illustration. 5 . — Refugees from Pakistan who 
had left their assets there will be able to get 
more in the shape of Indian Rupees as and when 
this question of refugee assets is finally settled 
between the governments and the exchange rate 
also fixed. No doubt the[iraatter has been hanging 
fire indefinitely but due to world opinion and 
the determination of the Government of India 
it cannot be long before some sort of settlement 
is arrived at. 

Let me now summarise the advantages and 
disadvantages to Banks in India as a result of 
the devaluation. It is, however, assumed that 
sooner or later the question of parity between 
Indian and Pakistan rupees will be settled to 
the benefit of both the governments. 

Advantages 

1. Movement of Capital from India to 
other countries would now diminish. 

2. Investment in India for hard currency 
areas would be more attractive. 

3. Banks in India who made investments 
* in Pakistan or other hard currency countries 

will make a profit in terms of Indian Rupees 
to the extent of 44 per cent. 
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4. Export bills may increase particularly 
to Dollar Currency areas while those to other 
soft currency areas may remain without 

\ 

much change. 

5. Where bills are drawn in terms of foreign 
currency ( non-devalued ) s the Indian exporter 
stands to gain in terms of Indian Rupees. 

Disadvantages 

It would appear that from the Banking 
point of view the disadvantages outweigh the 
advantages. 

1. The Business contracts between India 
and other foreign countries were entered into 
at the old parity. In the cases where im- 
porters have to pay, the amount now payable 
will be more by 44 per cent. The same applies 
to remittances to hard currency areas and 
those countries which have not devalued for 
maintenance of Indian students, Commercial 
Travellers, etc* 

2. Banks of non-devalued areas which have 
investments in India out of deposits from 
outside India will now suffer loss for the reason 
that while their deposits will have to be paid 
in the non-devalued currency, they will realise 
the investments in the devalued currency. 

3. Drafts and T.Ts. issued by Indian Bank 
on their agents in the non-devalued areas 
will be paid in non-devalued hard currencies, 
which mean more in Rupees whereas the 
amount recovered from the applicants will 
be less by 44 per cent. 

4. Pakistan’s refusal to devalue and Indian 
Government’s refusal to recognise any rate 
of exchange between the two currencies will 
lead to untold misery and inconvenience to 
people in both the Dominions with their 
relatives in the other. 

5. The trade between the two countries 
will be absolutely at a standstill. 

On the whole the short-term effect of non- 
devaluation will be one of advantages for Pakis- 
tan but in the teeth of competition from other 


soft currency countries in the matter of exports 
and the refusal of Indian importers regarding 
raw jute and cotton , there is a general feeling 
that Pakistan will not be able to maintain its 
attitude for long and they will have to revise 
the value of their currency sooner or later. Other- 
wise she will be cutting her own nose to spite 
her face and killing the goose which laid the gol- 
den eggs. The interests of India and Pakistan are 
economically linked together. The breaking-up 
of the link has only added to the difficulties for 
maintaining closer economic co-operation bet- 
ween the two countries. There is no proper 
justification for the action taken by Pakistan 
from the point of view of economics. 

Devaluation is now an accomplished fact. 
It is no use enquiring why it has been done 
and who is responsible for it. We have been 
living beyond our means both internally and 
externally and it is a warning that unless wc 
put things in order in time the situation will 
get out of control. We will have to check our 
expenditure from exchange resources. We have 
not worked enough to maintain economic stren. 
gth of our country. The agriculturist worked 
less because of high prices, the labourers worked 
less because of higher wages, the Industrialists 
worked less because of higher profits, Govern- 
ment worked less because of larger revenue and 
larger cash balances. So wc all had very easy 
and comfortable time which resulted in the 
■ devaluation of our currency. We have to find 
out a solution to get out of it. The solution 
is production and more production alone. 

The Government of India now must see that 
prices do not go higher. Prices of imports from 
soft currency areas are also found to rise. The 
dollar content in Britain’s cost of living is rather 
high and as such prices of British ,goods will 
also rise. It is impossible to think that India 
can do away with all dollar imports. It is true 
that we may have paid for all imports of food 
from dollar area for 1949. But what about 
1950 ? It is therefore necessary that we must 
produce more food if we propose to exist. Not 
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only we have to do our best to produce more 
food but we have also to ensure that it is pro- 
perly distributed. We have also to stop further 
rapid growth of population in this country. 
The only solution for the economic ills of the 
country are : — 

1. Increased agricultural and industrial 
production ; 

2. Check on growth of further population ; 

3. Efficient machinery for the procurement 
and distribution of food. 

In order to achieve increased industrial pro- 
duction, it is necessary to have contented labour 
and capital. We must appeal to their sense 
of patriotism! and see that this is attained. It 
is a national emergency and we are in a state 
of war as we were in 1939. The Provincial 
Governments must be willing to abide by Centre’s 
economic policy. It is a pity that in spite of 
Pandit Nehru’s advice to some Provincial Gov- 
ernments to proceed slowly in the matter of pro- 
hibition , they went ahead without taking into 
account the financial and economic aspects of 
the question. This should not be allowed. If 
discipline is not accepted and properly enforced 
Democracy shall have no future in this country. 
The present is a period of adjustment. If we 
are able to tide over the initial stage we shall 
still be able to achieve a healthy economy for 
the country. 

Mr. M. G. Lakshminarsu : 

The main item of expenditure in our economy 
within the last two years account for nearly 600 
crores of food imports, and it averages to 100 
crores of rupees for the last few years. Import 
of food into India has been seriously responsible 
for bringing about these economic crises. After 
all the deficiency in food was estimated at 
per cent. This deficiency in food could have been 
wiped out in various other ways instead of 
wasting hard earned money in food imports. 
Thus food is not the main problem today in 
India. The problem in India is population. 


Various measures have been suggested by the 
Finance Minister and the Commerce and Indus- 
tries Minister during the recent debate in 
Parliament on Devaluation. The only remedy 
for us is that we must produce more of economic 
commodities and services. We want various 
machineries and service personnel. Today by 
devaluation we have to pay at least 40 per cent, 
more to get these equipments from the U.S.A. 
Any capital equipment that we have to get for 
the various projects from the soft currency 
areas particularly England, will be delayed very 
much because whatever Britain supplies to us 
will be adjusted against our sterling credit and 
therefore she would delay the supply of capital 
equipment as long as possible. British prices 
are also likely to go up very high. Economy in 
the Government expenditure ail round must be 
introduced, a price reduction, a reduction in 
wages, and a reduction in salaries of 10 per cent* 
alround and even conscripting capital and labour 
for a planned production of economic commod- 
ities. 

Mr. Ahmed Mohiuddin : 

The dollar problem is not a problem only of 
sterling area or the rupee area. It is a problem 
of economic adjustment between the old world 
and the new. Secondly it is a problem for the 
European countries and other democracies — of 
transition from one economic system to the other, 
that is from capitalistic system to a mixed 
economy, a socialist state or welfare state. The 
excess exports from the U.S.A. during 1947 were 
over 11 billion dollars and in 1948 over 6 billion 
dollars. If European countries were to eliminate 
their deficit on current dollar transactions they 
have to increase exports to United States by 
300 per cent. The important question for the 
non-dollar area is how to bridge this gap. 

America has generously offered to take more 
imports by reducing tariffs, to increase stock- 
pile of strategic raw materials and to encourage 
investments abroad. Thus devaluation is a 
palliative. It is an attempt at this adjustment, 
The old world has to pay a contribution to the 
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new world in the form of selling goods cheap 
and buying goods at a higher price. 

It is a national emergency and calls for sacrifice 
from every section of the community, 
capitalists, labour and the common man t 
But the problem is that in spite of hardships and 
sacrifices if the gap is not bridged what would be 
the situation ? Will England resort to further 
depreciation ? 

The socialist or the welfare state is a half-way 
house between full-fledged capitalistic economy 
on the one hand and the communist economy on 
the other. Unlike the communist area, the 
stability of the economic conditions a of the 
welfare state depends on balancing of trades and 
price factor. The parity of the purchasing 
power of currencies is still the determining 
factor. If American prices also fall we have to 
follow suit. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said 
“ this dependence is a shock. ” It is also a 
challenge. 

It appears to me that on account of Dollar 
shortage we are likely to adopt a closed economy. 
Internatioiial trade may be conducted on barter 
between contracting Governments. Stricter 
control on production, consumption and savings 
will have to be introduced. Every country is 
likely to resort to autarchy or self-sufficiency. 
Devaluation may lead to contracting of free area 
of international trade, greater restrictions on 
individual enterprise and more state control on 
every aspect of economic life. Let us hope that 
it will lead to greater prosperity. 

Mr. B. S. Mahadev Singh : 

The debate in the Constituent Assembly threw 
a flood of light on the circumstances that resulted 
in the devaluation of the rupee. It has been 
admitted in so many words that the Government 
had to resort to devaluation not because of any 
•compulsion of logic, not because of any serious 
dislocation of our foreign trade or a sudden 
weakening of the position of the rupee but 
because we were compelled to do so due to the 
cassis developing in England. In short because 


we are in sterling area. Dr. John Mattliai has 
tried to make out a case for remaining in the 
sterling area. His argument is that we are 
drawing heavily on the dollar reserves of the 
sterling area and therefore it is in our interest to 
remain in that area. Now it is true that today 
we are spending more dollars than we are earning 
and these dollars are earned for us by other 
countries of the sterling area. But this is not 
the whole picture. We have also to inquire as 
to how many dollars we have earned during the 
war years for the sterling area and to find out if 
justice has been done to us today. Our sterling 
converted in dollars are today almost negligible and 
to that extent we need not be ashamed of using 
what little dollars the sterling area is making 
available to us. But if we take purely a practi- 
cal point of view it is correct that today we have 
no choice except to remain in the sterling area 
and so the devaluation became inevitable. As 
for the extent to which the devaluation has been 
made it is very difficult to be dogmatic. The 
Government seems to have taken the view that 
the Rupee should be kept stable in terms of 
Sterling. That explains Dr. Mathai’s statement 
that Pakistan has overvalued her rupee. Once 
this view was taken the extent of devaluation 
was no longer a matter of choice. 

It is very difficult to say what will be the result 
of devaluation on our economy. Two sets 
of economists in our country hold divergent 
views about the devaluation of the rupee. One 
school of thought feels that being tied down to 
the sterling area, devaluation of the rupee as a 
consequence of the devaluation of the Sterling 
was inevitable and automatic. The other feels 
that devaluation of the rupee was unnecessary 
and particularly not before discussing the whole 
affair with Pakistan that has not devalued her 
rupee. But there is general agreement amongst 
most of the economists that the prices will tend 
to rise in spite of all deflationary measures that 
can be conceived of. The British Government 
seems to be fully alive to the danger of the 
devaluation of the Sterling and are warning the 
nation against profiteering or slackening of 
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efforts. Sir Stafford Cripps has recently declared 
that inflationary tendencies are developing 
and efforts are necessary to check the same. The 
Government of India seem to be much more 
optimistic. They have recently announced an 
eight point programme to counteract un- 
desirable tendencies generated by devalua- 
tion. These eight points are a curious “ salad 
mixture. ” Two of them, by themselves, are 
inflationary in character, restriction of 

im ports and increase of exports ; three are 
deflationary in character, namely, voluntary 
settlement of incomes payable in respect of war 
profits and economic measures aimed at Rs. 40 
crores, reduction in revenue and capital expendi- 
ture for the current year and twice that sum for 
the next year. Two are pious wishes — intensified 
savings drive and reduction of 10 per cent, in 
retail prices. As our impprts consist largely of 
articles in urgent demand including a marginal 
supply of food necessary to supplement our 
domestic output as well as the raw materials and 
capital goods necessary for our industry, restric- 
tion of imports will very seriously affect our 
internal price structure. The same will be the 
case of increase in exports. Here again the 
lower value of the rupee is likely to bring about 
a rise in the price of these commodities in the 
internal market. , 

This adverse effect of devaluation in our 
obligations on account of import trade is likely 
to be further aggravated by the decision of the 
Government of Pakistan not to devalue the 
Pakistan rupee. Dependent as India is on 
Pakistan for 75 per cent, of our raw jute and 40 
per cent, of our raw cotton supplies, the fall in 
the value of the Indian rupee in terms of Pakistan 
rupee will tend to raise prices of the raw materials 
of the leading industries of India and in parti- 
cular of jute fabrics which constitute the most 
important item of export to dollar countries 
and thereby the most important earner of dollars. 

Further, the devaluation of sterling in terms 
of the dollar will reduce the quantum of capital 
goods that India can buy from dollar countries 
with the sterling balances that are still to her 


credit. All these factors are bound to exert 
inflationary pressure on prices. As opposed to 
this the deflationary measures are not likely to 
be very effective. It is to be seen how the 
Government propose to bring about a cut of 40 
crores in their revenue and capital expenditure 
in the current year and of 80 crores of rupees in 
the next. If it results in large-scale unemploy- 
ment the Government will be achieving their 
ends at much human sacrifice. If they slow 
down in their development programme a part 
of the difficulties namely comparative unavaila- 
bility of the capital goods can be solved but it 
will not touch the core of the problem. Con- 
sumer’s goods will continue to be scarce and the 
inflationary pressure will continue in that 
sector. 

On the whole, therefore, the inflationary 
character of the eight- point plan far outweighs 
its deflationary character. Under the circum- 
stances the question is how are they going to 
bring about' a cut of 10 per cent, in retail prices. 
The co-relation of inflationary and deflationary 
processes does not hold out any substantial 
hope for this miracle to happen. But as Mr. 
Ashok Mehta has shown in his recent statement 
on devaluation, there still persist inflationary 
tendencies in our economy and they were just 
counteracted by the deflationary pressure exerted 
by increased productivity and consequent 
increase of commodities in our markets. Now 
that the capital goods and industrial raw materi- 
als are going to be scarce there is very little 
chance of further increase in the productivity 
of our economy. And in the absence of increased 
goods flowing into the markets prices will further 
rise. This will result in a substantial cut in the 
purchasing power of the rupee. The workers’ 
wages axe sought to be freezed and this will 
result in the lowering down of real wages of the 
workers. It is not generally realised that the 
real wages of the workers are continuously 
falling all these years and this fact has been 
recognised even by the journal “ Eastern 
Economist. ” If any further substantial drop 
in the purchasing power takes place the results 
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will be disastrous. This will result in social 
unrest and chaos. Further, how do the Govern- 
ment expect to put through their programme of 
increased savings under these circumstances ? 
Do they envisage a substantial rise in the profits 
of trade and industry to perform this task? 
The past experience should warn us that there 
is very little hope of savings coming out of that 
quarter. Reduction in prices appears to be 
possible by charging higher prices in the foreign 
markets and to use the profits thus gained to 
subsidise indigenous industries. It is rather 
difficult to say that even this drastic step would 
succeed. However it is worth trying. If the 
Government decide to take this step they will 
have to set up a suitable machinery for the same- 
The present private trade channels are quite 
incapable of performing this task. A body on the 
lines of the U.K.C.C. will be necessary for this 
purpose. This body will have to be controlled 
by the Government so as to ensure that the 
Government policies are carried out efficiently^ 
The body will have to determine to a very great 
extent both the cost and volume of our agricul- 
tural and industrial production, They will 
have to be given statutory powers for the same. 
This will require a comprehensive system of 
control and planning. It seems, we are irresis- 
tably drawn towards the era of social planning. 
Any further delay in recognising this most 
elementary requirement of the situation will 
only result in further miseries of the community 
as a whole and especially of the working class. 
Our country today is in the thick of an economic 
crisis. Any partisan approach either by the 
party in power or by the opposition to the issues 
would spell disaster. A national effort, involving 
sacrifices and hardships by all sections of the 
people is the need of the hour. 

Prof. S. Keshava Iyengar: 

There are different categories of Economists 
nowadays — Labour Economists championing the 
case of labour, Business Economists quoting 
scriptures for more and more profits, and Govern- 
ment Economists busy with administrative 


issues. I speak here tonight entirely from the 
academic viewpoint, having nothing to do with 
the categories mentioned above. 

This problem of Devaluation is important only 
for countries which have developed their external 
trade rather disproportionately. As a rule, the 
internal economy of any country ought to be 
much more important than its external trade 
transactions, and as such, the internal purchasing 
power of the currency is much more important 
than its external value. Rich and leading 
countries like the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. have 
comparatively low-level external balances. 
Perhaps the only country which has learnt to 
live on external trade is Britain. Thus, the 
problem of full employment and security 
against deterioration of the standard of life ought 
to be much more important issues than those 
of the external exchange rate of the currency. 
It is not quite correct to associate directly 
maximum international trade as among different 
countries of the world with full employment and 
a satisfactory standard of life in each country. 

It is an elementary principle in economics 
that in the long run it does not matter what the 
exchange rate is between the currency of one 
country and of others. Immediately, the trader 
gets advantage of harvesting higher prices (in 
case of Devaluation) while costs of production 
take some time to readjust themselves. But 
provided due allowance is made for the time lag 
for the adjustment of wages and other costs of 
production, the local price level is bound to 
neutralise the immediate effects of Devaluation 
on internal prices. A point has been made by 
many nowadays that the Pound Sterling has 
become overvalued, and that the index of British 
exports stands at about 210 while that of U.S.A. 
is about 175. Thus, an attempt is made to 
justify the Devaluation of the Pound Sterling 
with the object of counteracting any advantage 
that U.S.A. might get on account of a lower 
price structure. Here again, the reasoning does 
not seem to be clear. The price structure in any 
country does not and cannot depend merely on 
' the exchange rates, not even substantial. The 
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much more important factors are the natural 
and human resources of the country, the level of 
labour efficiency and the economy that the 
business world is able to secure on account of the 
element of competition. The price structure 
further depends on other factors like domestic 
demand, and Government policy relating to 
Taxation, Tariffs and Social Security. This 
takes me back to my original point, namely, 
that for international trade to go on on healthy 
lines in a stable way, it should be limited only to 
surplus production, and not based on the present 
day “beggar my neighbour ” policy. In other 
words, the best policy appears to be to maximise 
the elements of competition in trade as among 
nations, and allow the exchange rate to find its 
own level instead of trying to anticipate the 
natural level or pegging it either high or low 
for non-economic as well as economic considera- 
tions. 

The present situation of India is quite clear. 
Even after Partition, she stands high with regard 
to man-power and natural resources. Her 
balance of trade (leaving alone non-trade items 
and transactions on capital account) has uni- 
formly been favourable. The scarcity of jute 
and cotton and the shortage of foodgrains is a 
temporary phase which can and ought to be 
remedied in the course of five years at the most. 
But normally, the sound policy for India would 
be to concentrate much more on the internal 
economy, stepping up production per man-hour 
along avenues in which there is a great deal of 
demand, and enabling the local citizen to raise his 
standard of life by ensuring for him a higher 
real wage based on higher productivity as a 
result of education and training. What do we 
find the actual state of affairs to be ? We have 
made very little headway with regard to the latter 
problem, but have hastened in imitating the 
Devaluation policy of Britain. 

Even granting that the achieving of a zero 
balance of payment is a prime objective, the 
devaluation of the Indian currency is by no means 
an important instrument In the order of pre- 

35 


ference, policies in other spheres ought to help 
India much more than Devaluation : 

(i) Increasing the production per man-hour 
in India : a recent index in this respect was 
100 in the U.S.A., 56 in Britain and 7 in India. 
Even with regard to textiles, the Indian figure 
was given at 18. More production would 
automatically enrich the purchasing power 
of the Indian currency as well outside the 
country as inside. 

(it) It cannot be denied that India is now- 
adays hedged in a number of ways, legitimate 
and illegitimate, by British strings. After 
the declaration of Independence in August, 
1947', Britain ought not to look to India in 
any continuance of colonial subordination in 
economic matters. India ought to dissociate 
herself from the Empire Dollar Pool and if 
necessary, leave the Indian exchange to find 
its own level by declaring a free market. Once 
this is done, it is certain that the Indian ex- 
change would stabilise much nearer the pre- 
Devaluation level than the post-Devaluation 
one. This step would have had the additional 
advantage of inspiring confidence in countries 
like U.S.A. 

(Hi) A commensurate tariff policy might 
also help in boosting exports and pruning 
imports, but in these days of G.A.T.T. and 
lower tariff walls, this policy might not fit in. 
Further, there is no need for this kind of instru- 
ment for a strong country like India. 

(iv) Exchange control is another way in 
which exports and imports can be closely 
adjusted to each other. But this presupposes 
a very high level administrative efficiency and 
the assumption of a closed economy. 

(o) The scope for immigration of foreign 
capital into India is very great, provided the 
following conditions are ensured : — 

(a) Foreign capital should not bring with 

it political domination. 

(b) The foreign capitalists should be 

assured fair compensation in case there 
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should occur nationalisation or expropria- 
tion for any reason. 

(c) The foreign capitalist should be given 
a guarantee against discriminating taxation. 

(d) It should he free from the limitation 

of dividends that might apply to local com- 
pany organisations. ,, 

(e) It should further be given a guarantee 
against further Devaluation, and should any 
such phenomenon come about, it should be 
guaranteed a compensation. 

(vi) Devaluation comes last, but the rea- 
sons are not clear why the authorities have 
given a high preference. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in England, 
the Indian Finance Minister and even the Manag- 
ing Director of the Hyderabad State Bank have 
declared that it is much too soon to say what 
will happen after Devaluation. Thus, it has 
been admitted on all hands that the recent De- 
valuation of the Indian currency has been a 
leap in the dark. There has been a great deal 
of wishful thinking during the last few weeks. 
We have been told that the cost of living in 
India should not increase on account of Devalua- 
tion. Further, it has been claimed that the 
general internal cost structure should not be 
affected at all. Plainly speaking, all this is 
not possible. The activities of speculators, the 
ambitions of producers of goods competing with 
products from the dollar area, and the inclusion 
of numerous items of foreign origin in the cost 
of living index — all this is bound to bring about 
a rise in the local cost of living, the local wage 
level and the local price level. This in its turn is 
bound to deteriorate further the already miserable 
standard of life of the average Indian. 

With regard to the Indian Sterling Balances 
India stands to lose again. The hook value 
is of no significance. Any amount that is released 
for convertibility would be much less in dollar 
terms than before Devaluation. Any scrapes 
allowed for use within the Sterling area may at 
the best be worth the same as before Devalua- 
tion. 


A time there was when Britain stood for free 
trade, but she has been following quite the oppo- 
site policy of striving for preferential treatment 
from some quarter or other almost continuously. 
The British debt to the U.S. was funded into 
about £. 900 and odd millions in the Twenties, 
and Britain agreed to pay a small annual instal- 
ment for over sixty years in order to wipe out 
those dues. The annual payment was made 
hardly for a year or two. Objection was raised 
that the U.S. has raised her tariff walls against 
British goods and that therefore Britain could 
not possibly export her goods in adequate quan- 
tities into the U.S. and then be able to pay the 
the annual instalment. For a number of years, 
token payments went on. With the outbreak 
of World War II. there was no time to think of 
the funded debts at the end of World War I. 
The U.S.A. was hypnotised from “ cash and 
carry 55 into u lease and lend.” Small repay- 
ments were made, but at the end of World War 
ir> over 24 million dollars of balance were written 
off in celebration of the Allied Victory. Then 
came the Anglo-American Loan of £. 8,750 
million. This loan was eaten away much earlier 
than scheduled, and then followed the Marshall 
Aid Programme. One year of Marshall Aid 
is over, the bulk of which having been consumed 
by Britain. The latest is a comment by the 
Banker of Britain that the Marshall Aid 
Programme of the U.S.A. is absolutely inadequate 
for European Recovery and the compliment 
has been paid that tlxe Marshall Aid Programme 
is a ift widow’s mite.” Britain has been depend- 
ing with an unparalleled optimism on windfalls 
like these, and she has been supplementing her 
spoils through economic pressure on countries 
like India. 

As explained above, Devaluation at best is a 
temporary expedient, not capable of any per- 
manent good to the economy of any country. 
The inter-war history of currencies clearly shows 
that Devaluation is a dangerous disease almost 
resembling falling sickness. Competitive De- 
valuation has always to be feared after the 
original sin, Even today, there is a strong ru- 
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mour that the U.S.A. would raise the price of gold. 
This is not believable. But if this should come 
about unfortunately, this must result in a fur- 
ther compensating devaluation by Britain and 
all her clientele. 

In her decision on Devaluation India has 
ignored the great help that she could have got 
from the U.S.A. in the shape of capital 
goods and technical personnel and the great 
trade that she could have built up with that 
country : she has ignored the Kamadhenu (the 
milch-cow) and tried to hug a Jambuka (fox). 
The three main under-currents that brought 
about this Devaluation epidemic appear to be : 


ii2t 

(1) The desperate efforts of Britain to 
maintain and further raise her standard of 
hfe ; 

(2) The vociferous claims of the South 
African Gold Mining Companies for higher 
price for gold ; and 

(3) The deliberate policy of the Anglo- 
American entente for postponing the day for 
Asian economic recovery. 

Although Devaluation was decided on by 
India before knowing her own mind, it is almost 
certain that the force of circumstances will 
persuade her to retrace her steps in the course 
of the next few months. 
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Sir M. Visvesvarayya — A brief Account 
of his Career 

Early Education 

Born in 1861 and educated at Central College, 
Bangalore, and the Poona College of Science — 
now known as the College of Engineering — 
Sir M. Visvesvarayya joined the Bombay Engi- 
neering Service at the early age of 22. He was 
associated with the design, construction and 
administration of a large number of irrigation 
schemes in that province, and of water supply 
of several important cities. He designed as 
new system of automatic waste- weir-flood gates 
successfully adopted in Lake Fife in Poona, in 
the Tigra dam in Gwalior, and in the Krishna- 
rajasagar dam in Mysore. He is also the author 
of a new system of irrigation, known as the 
Block system, which ensures economical use of 
canal water and enables cultivators to obtain 
their supply on long lease instead of a precarious 
year-to-year tenure. 

How Hyderabad is Indebted 

As a sanitary engineer, he was responsible 
for the water-supply and drainage system of a 
large number of cities including the towns of 
Sukkur and Aden, Hyderabad too owes him 
a deep debt of gratitude, for it was he who after the 
disastrous Musi floods in 1908 designed the 
flood protection and underground sewage 
works for the city. In Mysore he was responsible 
for the Krishnarajasagar project and the Bhadra- 
vati Iron and Steel Works. 

It was during his tenure as the Dewan of 
Mysore that Sir M, Visvesvarayya took to a 
wider field than these feats of engineering. The 
poverty of the Indian masses moved him, and 
he. found that industrialization is the panacea 
for India’s chronic poverty. At his instance 
an economic investigation of the rural areas 
was undertaken in Mysore. (A similar investi- 
gation is how under way in Hyderabad). * He 


inaugurated a scheme of district development 
by planned economy and laid the foundations 
of the Bank of Mysore. A University was 
ushered into existence and an unprecedented 
impetus given to industries. Soon Mysore was 
humming with resurgent life. 

Indefatigable Committee Man . 

Sir M. Visvesvarayya is an indefatigable com- 
mittee man. He worked on numerous com- 
mittees as a member and as chairman. He 
served as Chairman of the Committee on Technical 
and Industrial Education, the Indian Economic 
Inquiry Committee, and the Irrigation Inquiry 
Committee. As a member of the Capital Inquiry 
Committee, the Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
the Sukkur Barrage Inquiry Committee and 
numerous other committees, he rendered dis- 
tinguished service. He is intimately connected 
with the industries and has been on the Board of 
the Tatas for more than 20 years. As President 
of the Court of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, he has been responsible to a large 
extent for the progress of industrial research in 
the Institute. 

Extensive Tours Abroad 

He travelled extensively in Europe and visited 
^America four times and Japan twice to collect 
information bearing bn the economic aspects of 
qur national life. 

He is now the President of the All-India 
Manufacturers 5 Organisation, an institution 
intended to further the cause of industrializa- 
tion of India. 

His publications are numerous. His books, 
“ Beconstructing India 59 and “ Planned Econ- 
omy for India ” are now classics on planned eco- 
nomy. He is also the author of the system of 
economic development by district planning, a 
system which bears careful study. 

Six Universities namely— Calcutta, Bombay r 
Benares, Patna, Mysore and Allahabad — have 
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honoured Sir M. Visvesvarayya by conferring 
Honorary Doctorates on him. 

Man of many Achievements 

Other honours he has in plenty. The richest 
reward and the greatest honour that he now 
wishes is that the country should 44 buck up ” 
and take up seriously planned economic develop- 
ment of the country both on the factory and 
the cottage scale. He did for the awakening 
of our economic consciousness what Mahatmaji 
did for our mass awakening, said Mr. Morarji 
Vaidya, Vice-President of the All-India Manu- 
facturer’s Organization. No more eloquent 
tribute could be paid to this man of many 
achievements, the Grand Old Man of India. 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvarayya’s Eighty- 

ninth Birthday Reception (15th Sept, 
1949). 

The members of the Organization in Bom- 
bay entertained Sir Mokshagundam Visves- 
varayya on his 89th Birthday on September 15, 
1949 at a Reception at the Taj Mahal Hotel. 

Apart from the members of the Organization, 
prominent citizens, industrialists, businessmen 
and many foreign consulates and trade commis- 
sioners were present. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, Indian Tariff 
Board presided. 

Bis Excellency Sri C. Rajagopalachari in his 
greetings to Sir Visvesvarayya said 44 Accept 
my felicitations which come from my heart 
and are offered with affection and pride. For 
many years more, may the 44 Not at Home ” 
notice remain at the Door.” 

i 

Hon’ble B. G. Kher in his greetings said 44 Wish 
you many more years of service of the country 
in perfect bodily and mental health.” 

The Delhi Provincial Board of the A.I.M.O. 
and Dr. L, C. Jariwala, in a joint message state 
44 To you, Sir, Man of Many Achievements and 
the originator of the idea of Planned National 
Economy and the Founder President of A.I.M.O. 


we send heartiest greetings on your 89th birth- 
day.” 

Mr. Murarji J. Vaidya welcomed Sir M. Vis- 
vesvarayya on behalf of the Organization and 
paid gloving tributes to Sir M. Visvesvarayya’s 
work done in the awakening of the people in the 
economic sphere. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta in his introductory remarks 
conveyed to Sir Visvesvarayya hearty greetings 
and best wishes, and said 44 In spite of his old 
age, he held vital interest in the economic and 
industrial problems of the country. He wanted 
that the country should be fully developed and 
all resources fully utilized. Mr. Mehta added 
that Sir Visvesvarayya is not 89 years 4 old ’ but 
89 years 4 young 5 He advocated the cause of 
industrialization almost with a religious fervour, 
Mr. Mehta said. 

To Sir M. Visvesvarayya, Mr. Mehta observed, 
industrialisation did not mean earning of profit 
by a few but the constructive and all-round 
development of the resources of the country on a 
constructive and planned basis. 

Mr. Joachim Alva (Sheriff), Mr. Nagindas 
T. Master, Mr. Sankalchand G. Shah and 
Mr. B. S. Dabke, joined in the tributes paid to 
the grand old man of industry and complimented 
him on his perseverence and industrial perspi- 
cacity. 

ADDRESS BY SIR M. VISVESVARAYYA 
AT THE THIRD QUARTERLY MEETING 
HELD IN HYDERABAD-DECCAN, 
NOVEMBER 12, 1949 

The Problem of Industrial Development 
in India 

The Hyderabad members of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organization have been inviting 
us for the last two or three years to hold one 
of our Quarterly or Annual Conferences in this City 
I am glad with the co-operation of Government 
and the public leaders of this city it has been 
possible to arrange for such a meeting on this 
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occasion. The members of our Organization 
highly appreciate the courtesy of the Military 
Governor and Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur 
in affording us facilities and in participating in 
this open session. 

The present economic condition of India is 
weak and unsettled but one encouraging feature 
in it is that the nation has attained independence 
and is at liberty to take whatever steps it may 
consider advantageous to increase its income 
and improve its living conditions. She had not 
this liberty until the administration passed into 
the hands of the people of the country a couple 
of years ago. 

Production is the principal index of a nation’s 
economic prosperity. The national income of 
India as roughly estimated at present from all 
sources may be taken at Rs. 4,800 cro res and 
the corresponding income in some years in the 
United States of America has been high as 
Rs. 65,000 crores. The population of India after 
the partition is estimated at 820 million and that 
of the United States of America in recent years 
has been 140 million. 

The population dependent on agriculture in 
India is about 70 per cent, of the whole and that 
in the United States of America 22 per cent, 
and in the United Kingdom less than, 7 per cent. 
The proportion of population employed in orga- 
nised industries in India is 2 . 5 per cent, and inclu- 
ding handicrafts, mining, etc., 12.5 per cent. The 
corresponding percentage of population engaged 
in industries in 1930 was — in England and 
Wales 46.2, in the United States of America 
80,9, and the average world figure approx- 
imately 33.1. The usual industrial statistics 
are not available for India ; the figures given 
here may be considered as the nearest approach 
to accuracy that can be gathered from the 
available data. 

The United States of America has come into 
prominence as a prosperous nation within the 
past 50 years and is now at the peak of prosperity 
amongst the world’s civilized nations, It built 


up economic strength originally with the help 
of loans obtained from the United Kingdom, 
and subsequently added to it materially by the 
service she rendered to belligerents during the 
first World War. 

From the census figures it is seen that the 
average expectation of life in India was about 
28 years while the corresponding record in 1945 
in the United States of America was as high as 
61 years for men and 63 for women. 

It will be seen that the average income of a 
citizen of India reckoned in terms of money is 
far less than one-tenth of that of the American 
citizen and that his expectation of life is no more 
than one-half of that of the latter. These 
figures ought to rouse every patriotic self-res- 
pecting Indian citizen to resolve to lead a life 
of vigour and enlightenment in future to wipe 
out this disgrace from the country’s face. 

Industrialization Scheme for Rural Areas 

It is necessary to develop industries- rapidly 
in both urban and rural areas to make amends 
for past grave omissions. Industries may be 
divided into two classes : heavy and large-scale 
industries in urban areas, and small-scale or 
minor industries in rural areas. In effect the 
scheme is considered in these two respects, viz., 
rural and urban, and these two are kept prac- 
tically quite distinct and have to be considered 
separately. Other changes which may seem 
equally justifiable might be suggested but the 
reservations indicated here have been selected 
because they are most appropriate and best 
serve the purposes of the scheme. 

For the purpose of industrialization in rural 
parts, all the residential areas in a district are, 
as has been separately described, grouped into 
three regi:n alu* its, viz City, Town and Group of 
Villages. A village group will consist of 10 to 
20 villages with an aggregate population averag- 
ing about 15,000. A district may be taken 
to consist of 1 or 2 cities, 10 to 15 towns and 50 
to 70 village groups. 
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We will first consider the question of indus- 
trializing rural areas only, viz., the village group 
units just mentioned. Each village group will 
be provided with a Development Committee 
consisting of 7 to 12 members selected by the 
local people with a central village chosen for its 
headquarters. At the end of a year, each vil- 
lage group area has to render an account of 
industries newly started or existing industries 
further extended, which will give as far as possible 
the quantities of products, value of total output 
and per capita value of production in that parti- 
cular region. For the first three years the 
development work will relate entirely to indus- 
tries. Thereafter, agriculture will be brought 
in and a little later services may be also included. 
A special feature of the scheme is that it pro- 
vides for two years’ food supply to be kept in 
reserve at all times, in every village group area? 
the responsibility for maintaining which will rest 
with the local Development Committee. There 
are many other details to be filled in to give 
a complete picture of this rural industrializa- 
tion scheme. The All-India Manufacturer’s 
Organization has published several pamphlets 
in recent years to describe the details. For 
further particulars, reference is invited to the 
pamphlets referred to and particularly to the 
Small Village Industries Handbook issued by the 
Organization within the past fortnight. 

With the approval and encouragement of the 
Government of India, preparations are being 
made to introduce this rural industrialization 
scheme into the various Provinces and Slates in 
India. The handbook referred to, is being 
circulated in order to facilitate the study of 
details and the introduction of the scheme into 
any village group area where people are eager to 
increase production and income and ambitious 
to acquire habits of discipline and self-help 
for themselves. 

The Plight of Industries 

There have been several causes for the present 
unsatisfactory condition of industries. The 
lack of primary education and technical skill 


among 85 per cent, of the people is one of the 
main reasons why production is low. Agri- 
cultural production is also poor because popula- 
tion has grown and as a result of pressure of 
population on the soil there has been fragmenta- 
tion of holdings and food supply has becom- 
scarce. The most important deficiency of all 
is the lack of industries. Industries are neces- 
sary to increase production of consumable and 
exportable products. They are indispensable 
for providing machinery for the defences of the 
country. They are n-eessary for mainliaining a 
civilized existence. n ’ustrics were however 
restricted during the British administration 
because India was treated as a dependency. 
At present we have our own independent Govern- 
ment for developing industries. But the 
new Government has had its hands full with 
political and other problems arising from the 
partition and has not been able to give the 
necessary attention to this most important need ? 
viz., the development of industries. As stated 
by me on former occasions, the per capita in- 
come from industries in India at one time was 
Rs. 15 as against Rs. 830 in the United States 
of America according to the old value of the 
rupee. It will be seen that of all the deficiencies 
which have tended to lower the income of the 
country, neglect of industries has been the most 
harmful. 

At the present time, products most wanted 
in order to develop industries are steel, coal 
and cement and among other requirements the 
most important are capital machinery and 
expert advice. The Government of India have 
been arranging to import experts to develop steel. 
Many people think that the advisory responsi- 
bilities in the present instance should have 
been entrusted to local firms. If that had been 
done it would have given practical training to 
our people and the money would have remained 
in the country. We have two big firms and 
one small Mysore Government Factory which 
are manufacturing steel at present. Much 
more than an additional million tons of steel 
now contemplated would be needed in the near 
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future. Arrangements should be made immedi- 
ately for the production of at least 5 million 
tons per annum. 

It is necessary to give opportunities to our 
own people. It is on account of lack of such 
opportunities for many years that industrial 
progress has been so badly impeded. 

I have frequently brought to notice the fact 
that according to reliable records South India 
was exporting steel to Glasgow in the second 
half of the last century. Some 20 years ago, 
charcoal, pig-iron from the Mysore Iron Works 
was being sold along the coastal distr'cts of Ameri- 
ca at cheaper rates than they could obtain from 
the interior of their own country. Who does 
not know that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
in India is still the largest single steel works in 
the Commonwealth of Nations ? 

Permanent arrangements should be made 
also for increasing the supply of coal to the 
requisite extent. 

The following four engineering industries 
should have been given special attention^Jong 
ago. They should now receive prompt atten- 
tion : — 

Automobile 

Aircraft 

Locomotives and Diesel Engines 

More Bicycle Factories. 

These if established and brought speedily into 
operation, will give quick returns and at the 
same time reduce the ei ormous payments now 
being annually made to foreign countries for 
the purchase of finished vehicles. 

The project estimates for the automobile 
industry were ready m^e than twelve years 
ago. It is not the present Government only 
that is responsible for this delay. It is hoped 
that the Government will give to the public the 
inner history of what led to the retardation Of 
this industry. That history will show how 
inadequate sometimes axe the reasons given for 
postponing or ignoring important projects. 

36 


It is also necessary for the public to know 
why the Hindustan Aircraft Factory, although 
given a good start, has ceased to grow and still 
is only doing job work. 

Another group of industries for which early 
permanent arrangements should be made are : — 

Machine Tools and Machinery, Electrical 

Machinery, Mill Machinery and Shipping. 

News has been received within the past few 
days that the Machine Tools Industry is about 
to be started soon. 

The following five Chemical industries should 
not be ignored : — 

Rayon, Plastics, Aluminium, Heavy Che- 
micals and Fertilizers. 

Heavy industries have been located in the 
past only in a few favoured localities, mainly 
perhaps through the accident of proximity of 
resources. All the provinces have a claim for 
heavy industries because they bring wealth to 
them, give opportunities for training the local 
population and provide highly remunerative 
employment to many skilled workers. 

Heavy and Large-scale Industries 
Organisation and Administration 

Heavy and large-scale industries are of great 
importance for the prosperity, safety and secur- 
ity of a country. These industries are usually 
pursued and practised in cities and towns, as 
distinguished from rural industries in village 
group units already explained. Heavy indus- 
tries are the chief source of wealth to all pros- 
perous nations in the modern world. 

Heavy industries in this country are not at 
present systematically supervised or adminis- 
tered. Proper statistics are not maintained. 
The capital invested in an industry, gross pro- 
duction and value of output, may be known for 
each individual industry, but the results are 
not brought together in the aggregate and no- 
body knows what the total size or value of out- 
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put is at the end of a year. This is a vital draw- 
back, which it is hoped will be remedied and 
that from next year we may be able to obtain 
a fairly reliable idea of the amount of capital 
invested in heavy industries and the value of 
their output at the end of each year. 

There should be a plan prepared for the next 
year and provisional plans for the ensuing 5 
and 10 years respectively which will provide for 
making full use of the resources available in the 
country in men and money and also serve as 
targets for guiding operations in advance. 

At the head of the administration of indus- 
tries is the Minister for Industry and Supply. 
This authority has to look after supplies also 
and his responsibilities are many and great. 
He should therefore be provided with a Deputy 
Minister who should be a technologist, an engi- 
neer or an industrialist of repute. He should 
also have a small Advisory Committee of three 
members possessing the highest qualifications 
in technology and industry to assist him in the 
preparation of industrial schemes for all parts 
of the country. These three men should possess 
a very high reputation for efficiency and probity. 
Services of such men should be obtained for 
part-time service under Government if com- 
petent men cannot be otherwise had. These 
being exceptional times, some exceptional mea- 
sures from the point of view of results are neces- 
sary. 

In addition to this Advisory Committee, 
there should be a separate Liaison Committee 
also of three persons, whose members can help 
to maintain communication between all parts 
of the country, where industries have to be 
started or carried on and the seats qf the Central 
and Provincial Governments and, when neces.- 
sary, also with firms of Consulting Engineers 
and Chemists, both in India and abroad. The 
six experts of the two Committees will have to 
be chosen with exceptional care, and having 
regard to the character and value of services 
expected of them, they will be worth having 
even at what may seem extravagant rates of 


pay. Since air transport is now available for 
rapid travel, correspondence can be reduced 
and all consultation work can be expedited. 
Under this arrangement the entire country can 
be kept humming with activity provided Gov- 
ernment can arrange for the necessary capital 
required. Government are doing many good 
things bat if the essential needs of industries 
are speedily supplied, confidence in Govern- 
ment measures will return and all necessary 
new industries can be advanced and past omis. 
sions speedily rectified. 

Heavy and Large-scale Industries 
Funds and Staff 

As stated before, heavy and large-scale in 
dustries are a necessity in the present condition- 
of India for increasing the prosperity and wealth 
of the people. Industries in general have been 
greatly neglected for a long time. They received 
little attention under the former administration 
The present administration has been too busy 
otherwise since it came to power. 

principal difficulty seems to be lack of 
finance partly due to the disturbed political 
atmosphere within the country and partly 
to international complications. The first neces- 
sity is capital. Both Government and the 
public are reconciled to the idea that loans have 
to be obtained from the United States of America 
for investment in industries. The next move 
has to be taken by Government. 

A successful way of mobilising internal loans 
would be for the Ministers or their trusted 
colleagues or lieutenants to visit Provinces, 
meet and confer with half a dozen or a dozen 
leading businessmen for considering the various 
ways open to bring the country in this respect 
into line with the activities of the four major 
Anglo-American countries who have risen to 
the highest level of efficiency and progress in 
the industrial field. 

A third deficiency in India is absence of co- 
operation, discipline and efficiency after the 
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withdrawal of foreign control. This is partly 
due to high offices not being filled by considera- 
tions wholly of merit or capacity and partly 
because the new Government has not had suffi- 
cient time to make arrangements to fill offices 
by trained competent men. 

Government Attitude and Policies 

The Government’s nationalization scheme has 
done much harm. It is hoped that the infor- 
mation obtained in America will induce the 
Government to withdraw the scheme uncon- 
ditionally. 

It also seems desirable to cancel the limit 
placed on industrial dividends. 

Western discipline and practices in the ad- 
ministration of industries should be studied 
and adopted wherever local circumstances 
justify. Persons appointed to the control of opera- 
tions under any organization should be men 
of experience, dynamic energy and driving 
power. 

Persons of talent should be appointed and 
tested before they are confirmed in their appoint- 
ments. Industrial leaders like Ford, Chrysler 
and Knudson in America and Rootes in England 
and other experts developed practical knowledge 
in industry by self-study and self-help. In the 
same way opportunities should be given in India 
to men of talent wherever they could be found 
or whenever help is sought. 

Wherever inefficient men are already in key 
appointments and business is not speeding up, 
such men should be replaced by competent hands. 
The money required for paying compensation to 
persons who are replaced in such circumstances 
would be well spent. 

Subject to reasonable executive rules, industries 
may be established and operated in any part of 
the country by the Central Government or by the 
Provincial Governments in their respective 
Provinces. There should be as few restrictions 
as possible also in the way of private firms and 
industrialists at least for the next ten years* 


It is for consideration wnethe: at a time of 
extreme financial stringency, prohibition may 
not be postponed for some years so long as there 
are millions in the country literally starving or 
living on scanty rations. 

Lastly, considering the manner in which 
administration is now conducted, it is necessary 
as stated before in . another connection, that 
Ministers or their representatives should be 
visiting the Provinces both near and remote, 
to exchange views and discuss business problems 
with industrialists and business firms whenever 
necessary. Such a step will make the people 
feel that they are under their own national 
Government. At present Government give the 
greatest attention to measures that in their 
opinion are most urgent and some measures whhh 
are otherwise urgent in the opinion of the public 
do not receive attention. In the present un- 
settled state of affairs this cannot perhaps be 
helped but Government should endeavour to 
keep close touch with businessmen and do 
every thing in their power to earn their confidence. 

If the public come to know that Government 
are doing everything in their power to provide 
for the permanent needs of industries and trade, 
confidence in Government policies will revive 
and public co-operation will not be long with- 
held. 

National Income 

The national income is arrived at by estimating 
production from agriculture and industries and 
from income-producing services in India and from 
all three sources at the present time may, as stated 
before, be roughly estimated at Rs. 4,800 crorcs. 
The figure is calculated on the basis of the 
present inflated prices. On the same basis, a 
pla 1 is suggested which if faithfully followed and 
executed to raise the income, ten years hence to 
about Rs. 17,200 crores. 

The present per capita income assuming a 
total population of 320 million, is Rs. 150 and the 
same at the end of. the ten-year period, after 
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aking the growth of population in the interval 
nto account will be Us. 475. These figures are 
iut forward in order to place some concrete 
deas before the public but when any reliable 
comparisons have to be attempted in future 
years, the varying prices, rates of exchange, and 
even the capital invested, will all have to be 
carefully gone into. 

It should be remembered that the contemplated 
increase of national income by 3^ times in ten 
years will not be achieved unless all obstacles 
which at present stand in the way are removed, 
all reasonable facilities required are provided by 
Government and the managements also closely 
follow Western business methods. 

The population of each unit area or region 
should be induced to work with the necessary 
business outlook and efficiency to be able to 
contribute at the end of the year not less than 
its due share of national income according to the 
annual programme. 

In the normal course, District Conferences 
should be held regularly once a quarter. The 
quantities and values of output of products at 
the end of each year should be exhibited on 
charts in the office building of the unit area. It 
is of the highest importance that statistics as 
reliable as could be collected should be maintained 
in every unit area, and every Province and State 
should work on a plan and programme prepared 
in advance. Hitherto people in villages worked 
and earned what they could unaided by their 
neighbours. In future when self-help spirit gets 
spread the collective effort of such large masses 
as 10 to 20,000 population will come into play 
and the resulting service and help cannot fail to 
enhance appreciably the incomes of individual 
citizens as well. 

In the annual reviews the work done and the 
results achieved in every unit area should be 
regularly compared with its own past achieve- 
ments as well as with those of other efficient unit 
areas in the neighbourhood. 


In every sphere of economic activity, industry, 
efficiency, equality of opportunity and spirit of 
service should be encouraged as is clone in 
America both in our educational institutions and 
by propaganda. Business methods and prac- 
tices characterised by the precision followed in 
Western countries where man-power gives the 
highest value should be systematically encouraged 
by Government and faithfully followed by the 
working population. 

Evidence is not lacking of a wide-spread 
recognition in the United States of America, in 
the past half a century, of the need of improved 
processes of collective action particularly in 
Government but also in industrial, commercial, 
agricultural and labour organizations. 

Threats to Security 

It has been stated how the two wars ? advance 
of science, progress of technology and new 
inventions have changed the conditions of exis- 
tence in most parts of the world. Great changes 
have come about also in the Indian sub continent. 
On account of these changes and particularly 
the speeding up of communications, India has 
been drawn into the vortex of the world’s 
activities. But that is not unassociated with 
certain dangers against which population has 
to safeguard itself. 

These dangers are referred to here because in 
many cases industrial development will be needed 
to protect the country against them. 

The first threat is the too rapid growth of 
population without a corresponding increase in 
production or income. This question was 
discussed by our Organisation once before. 
One remedy which is be ng popular all over 
the world but particularly among nations of 
advanced thought is to restrict population by 
resort to birth-control. There are 44 Planned 
Parenthood Associations ” in countries like 
America and Japan to keep population down 
within reasonable limits. A few enlightened 
leaders are advocating the remedy in India too/ 
But it will take a long time for the remedy to 
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become popular among our vast illiterate popula- 
tion. The poor are our prolific breeders. The 
evil should be recognised by Government and 
steps taken by them as well as by private agencies 
to establish suitable medical clinics and carry on 
propaganda advocating the restriction of new 
families generally to two children. 

Some staid and sober people may turn their 
faces away from the consideration of this question 
but all thoughtful persons will appreciate the 
reference if they recollect the death tragedies 
through starvation which occurred in Calcutta 
in 1943, and when I mention that in my own 
lifetime the population of India has nearly 
doubled itself. 

A second important measure needed to give 
relief to the growing population is to increase 
production of foodgrains within the country. 
Government are carrying on a vigorous “ Grow 
More Food” campaign but it is thought as 
explained elsewhere that measures of that kind 
should be localised in future to make them 
effective. 

A second risk is the probable insufficiency of 
defence measures against possible aggression. 
A reference to this subject does not imply that 
the public have not got full faith in our military 
leaders. There has been no reorganisation of 
defence forces nor any pronouncements concern- 
ing them since the country achieved independence 
to give the public a connected comprehensive 
view of the country’s Defence forces and measures. 
Three precautions seem necessary in this respect 
at the present time. One is that the country 
should be assured that Government is taking 
adequate steps to manufacture the defence 
machinery required such as transport trucks, 
arms and ammunition, naval battleships and 
fighting aircraft. The country being indepen- 
dent, it should not expect sympathy or help from 
outside. A second precaution to take would be 
that the village group units referred to in the 
Industrialization Scheme should be made to 
keep trained personnel to the extent of 2 to 5 
per cent, of its population always ready to join 


military duty whenever required. I have seen 
a similar measure in force in Japan before the 
war. A third necessary precaution is to keep 
the intelligent public correctly informed of the 
essential military strength maintained to give 
them confidence ; only what are regarded as 
military secrets may need protection. 

A third great risk which we share with the 
rest of the world is the development and use of 
the Atom Bomb. The United States of America 
and recently Russia have both developed this 
terrible weapon which has roused the attention of 
the entire civilized world. Discussions are going 
on and it is hoped that the United Nations Or- 
ganization (U.N.O.) will be able to take adequate 
steps to outlaw this weapon and put it out of 
arm’s way. Beyond initiating atomic research 
herefor potential power uses, we can do nothing 
in this country at the present time. 

There are two other comparatively minor 
treats to peaceful living which should not be 
ignored. The foremost is the enormous inade- 
quacy of mass education. It was expected 
that on attaining independence special measures 
would be taken to extend elementary mass 
education as was done in Russia. All that we 
can say is that in whatever other respects India 
may show special progress, without elementary 
education amongst 85 per cent, of the population 
the country cannot rise to any higher status than 
a third class state. Referring to this colossal 
illiteracy, an American writer once said that 
China and India were two of the biggest slums of 
the world. 

Another risk, in the event of an outbreak of 
war, will be the stoppage of petrol or mineral 
oil rendering all important transport vehicles 
inoperative, including motor vehicles and air- 
craft. When such an event comes to pass, the 
country’s transport system will be paralysed 
x and the people rendered helpless against foreign 
invasion. The Government has to appoint a 
competent committee to investigate this question 
and to suggest remedial measures to be taken 
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both by the Government and the public in an 
emergency. 

Conclusion 

My conclusions may be briefly summarised as 
follows : — 


under the British Administration but has 

now become a vicious tradition. Very often 

mediocre men are accepted and that is one of 

the chief reasons why we cannot hope to do 

what Westerners or Americans do, or hope for 
■> . • 


(1) There is need for a Five-Year or Ten- 
Year Industries Plan based on investigation. 
But none has been prepared so far. There 
are not even satisfactory statistics for this 
purpose. If a plan is kept ready, programmes 
may be got up according to funds available 


Instances are not wanting in England and 
elsewhere of representatives of firms visiting 
Technical Institutes to engage students of known 
merit in their final year courses even before they 
graduate. 


from year to year. 

(2) A Scheme for Industrialization m Two 
Parts has been submitted to Government by 
the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization. 
The plan for rural areas is fairly complete and 
is before Government. A plan for heavy 
industries which axe fax more important and 
urgent for the country’s economic prosperity 
is also required. Our Organization has sub- 
mitted proposals and suggestions but as such 
plans axe based on Government policies and 
resources it is in the hands of Government to 
draw up a complete comprehensive plan. 


(5) Some industries of importance like the 
automobile and the bicycle should have been 
encouraged by grant of subsidies and subven- 
tions to save the large outlays on foreign 
purchases that India has long been incurring, 

(6) It is necessary to postpone the following 
Government policies and plans : 

The threat of nationalization of industries. 

Limitation of dividends from industries. 

Prohibition. 

Salt Tax. 

These and other ideological measures would be 


(3) Finances are the chief want of heavy 
industries at the present time. These have 
to be obtained by cajoling the monied classes 
to open their purses and invest in industoes. 
A second alternative is to obtain loans from 
America in the manner England and Germany 
were obtaining before the war or as England 
Is obtaining at the present time. This ex- 
pedient was suggested by me, perhaps for the 

fixst time, after personal investigation m 


ill-fit ting so long as there are evidences of under- 
fed or starving population in the country and so ( 
long also as an over whelming proportion of the 
population remains illiterate. 

(7) It is suggested that a permanent small 
Committee of experts of leaders who have an 
aptitude for such work should be appointed 
to study and watch problems coming under 
“ threats to security ” mentioned before. 


America. 

(4) The greatest weakness of our lime in the 
industrial sphere is the paucity of competent 
leaders and managers. But there are foreign 
trained Indians in employment both in busi- 
ness houses and private services who can be 
drawn upon. Save by general advertisements 
Government do not go in search of competent 
men. They only accept or reject applications 
When made. This may have been necessary 


(8) Our Government at the Centre is 
preaching peace and non-violence to India and 
the world. Peace may be maintained in this 
country in practice hut since the country is 
independent and has always to be alert against 
possible enemies, it does not seem desirable to 
lay too much and too frequent emphasis on 
policies and me mres which may so often the 
ardour among our people to defend the freedom 
of the country or to resist aggression. Benja* 
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min Franklin has said : “ If you make 

yourself sheep, the wolves will come and eat 
you 

(9) The Government of India have achieved 
a great development, viz,, the unification of all 
parts of India. Like the Samurai of former 
Japan many of our Princes have given up 
their hereditary offices. Every good achieve- 
ment however has a weak side. The change 
may bring about a dead level of uniformity in 
all parts of the country which may weaken 
competition and enterprise. This has to be 
guarded against. 

The question will have to be considered after 
the country settles down to orderly life whether 
it will not benefit by giving a large measure of 
independence to Provinces and States in financial, 
economic and development policies and calling 
upon them to account succinctly how they had 
used their resources during the year. 

(10) As stated before we have submitted an 
Industrialization Scheme in Two Parts which 
contemplates increasing the present national 
income by about 3| times in ten years. 
Success of this scheme will require a new out- 
look on the part of Government and of industrial 
corporations and businessmen as indicated 
more fully elsewhere. 

It is the confirmed view of most thinking people 
that the chief remedy against the prevailing 
poverty and distress is industrialization and 
associated economic activities. This remedy is 
likely to serve as a panacea to this distressed 
country if it is pursued and pushed through 
with the intensity of a war measure. 

PLEA FOR CO-ORDINATED INDO- 

HYDERABAD INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

A.I.M.O, stresses Importance of keeping 
Hyderabad as Provincial Unit 

The second day’s session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the All India Manufacturers’ Organisa- 
tion was held at the Address Hall of the Osmania 
University, Sir M. Visveswarayya presiding. 


Planning Commission 

One of the important resolutions requesting 
the Government to appoint a Planning Commis- 
sion with a non-official majority to advise the 
Government regarding the steps to be taken 
to ensure the rapid development of agriculture 
and industry was passed by the Session. 

The resolution moved by Mr. M. G. Lakshmi- 
narsti, stated that as a prerequisite to the planned 
development, the Government should provide 
adequate electric power, thermal and hydro, 
as early as possible. 

The resolution further stated that the Gov- 
ernment should take steps for the develop- 
ment of basic industries like manufacture of 
cement and fertilisers within a fixed period 
and establish training centres in the country 
like those organised in the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America. 

The resolution urged that in view of the un* 
fortunate conditions prevailing in money market 
and with a view to supplying adequate finance- 
for industrial development, the Government 
should promote the Industrial Finance Corporal 
tion to provide an incentive to private capital 
by abandoning the policy of nationalisation of 
industries except in case of certain basic ones 
for a period of at least 20 years and by removal 
of such restrictions which have hampered pri- 
vate production. 

Speaking on the resolution urging the Hyder- 
abad Government to appoint a Planning 
Commission, Mr. M. G. Lakshminarsu observed 
that Hyderabad was lucky in having a ruler 
who has prudently amassed wealth and if the 
Government and the people went to him with 
the request to make a trust of about 80 crores 
of rupees for the industrial development in Hy- 
derabad, he would not say no. 

Future of Hyderabad State 

By means of another resolution, the Committee 
resolved that Hyderabad should continue to 
be a State in Indian Union. The resolution 
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stated that the Hyderabad State with its finan- 
cial resources and vast natural wealth could 
play a vital role in the economy of India. 

Moved by Mr. Sagalchand Shah the following 
important resolution was passed : — 

“ This meeting of the Central Committee of 
the All-India Manufacturers’ Association re- 
terate its appeal to our manufacturers to take 
measures to place industrial production on more 
efficient basis than has been the case hitherto 
with the ultimate object of making Indian manu- 
facturers competitive in internal as well as exter- 
nal markets by bringing down the costs, main- 
taining increased output and improving the 
quality. In the opinion of the Central Committee 
the present is opportune to make concerted 
drive in this direction in order to reap the fullest 
benefit out of present restrictions on imports 
and devaluation of the rupee, the two prime 
factors which have mitigated to appreciable 
extent adverse effect which high level prices of 
'most commodities was having hitherto on internaj 
consumption and sales abroad. The Committee 
notes with satisfaction that the Government 
themselves have already taken initiative to 
effect orderly transition to lower price levels in 
case of essential commodities. The Committee 
trusts that the Indian Manufacturers in their 
own interest as well as in the ultimate interest 
of the country will whole-heartedly co-operate 
'with the Government in this endeavour by put- 
ting to more effective use whatever facilities 
^hey may have at present of manpower, material 
and machinery. The Central Committee, of 
course, realises that any improvement in pro- 
duction and efficiency will be possible only if 
there is requisite understanding and co-opera- 
tion between the management and the labour 
in forcing necessary rationalisation programme 
and discipline. It appeals to the managemen 
to create and maintain by every possible means 
responsive and enthusiastic attitude on the 
part of employees. It appeals also to leaders 
of labour to extend necessary co-operation to 
management in all arrangements designed solely 
to increase efficiency and quality of production.’* 


Co-ordinated Policy 

By another resolution sponsored by B. D. 
Dabke, the Committee pleaded for co-ordinated 
industrial policy between the Indian Union and 
the States. 

Expressing gratification at the achievement 
of the Government of India by way of integra- 
tion of the States with the Indian Union the 
resolution pointed out that diverse economic 
policies of various Governments had slowed 
down the progress of the industries. The Com- 
mittee welcomed, therefore, the decision of the 
Constituent Assembly to place within the sole 
jurisdiction of the Indian Union Government 
the control, of such industries, central control 
of which would be declared by Parliament by 
law to be expedient in public interests. These 
States would benefit by taking their place in the 
polity of India with access to technical and 
financial assistance from the Government of 
India. The Committee hoped that as a result 
of integration of the States with Indian Union, 
disequilibrium caused by partition in resources 
of raw materials, would be offset to some extent. 
The Central Committee emphasised there should 
be uniform control in such matters as industrial 
housing, release of building materials such as 
iron, steel and cement, etc., for industrial uses 
in view of the fact that a number of instances 
had occurred of suspension of projects sanctioned 
6r supported by the Centre for lack of co-opera- 
tion from Local Governments. 

MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 

1. The Name of the Society is Industrial 
Foundation. 

2. The Registered Office of the Society is at 
Bombay. 

8. The objects for which the Foundation is 
established are as follows ; — 

(i) to promote the cause of India’s rapid 
industrialization by every possible constitu- 
tional and practical means ; 
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(ii) to establish an institute for technical 
research ; 

(Hi) to establish an institute of industrial 
economics ; 

(iv) to promote social intercourse and to 
provide a meeting place for persons interested 
in the industrial development of the country 
by organizing a club called Industry and 
Commerce Club; 

( v ) to sponsor or hold industrial expositions 
and for this purpose to organize a separate 
society under the auspices of the Foundation ; 

(m) to sponsor to participate in all other 
activities that will directly or indirectly help 
in the full-scale industrialisation of the country 
rapidly ; 

( vii ) to establish, subscribe to, promote, 
become a member of, support, co-operate or 
amalgamate with any other association, society, 
institution or company, whether incorporated 
or not, whose objects are altogether or in part 
similar to those of the Foundation ; and 

(viii) to do all such other lawful things as the 
General Body of the Foundation may think 
identical or conducive to the attainment of 
any or all the objects of the Foundation 
mentioned above. 

4, To achieve these objects, the Foundation 
shall have powers — • 

(a) to originate and promote improvements 
in the law and support or oppose alterations 
therein and to effect improvements in adminis- 
tration and for the purpose aforesaid to 
petition the Government or any legislative or 
other body or authority and to promote 
deputations and to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings as may be deemed expedient ; 

(b) to employ such staff as may be considered 
necessary and to establish, undertake, superin- 
tend, administer and contribute to a provident 
or benevolent fund for the servants of the" 
Foundation and their dependents ; 

37 


(r) to invest any moneys of the Foundation 
not immediately required for any of its 
objects in such a manner, as may from time to 
time be determined ; 

( d ) to purchase, take on lease or in exchange, 
hire or otherwise acquire any real and personal 
property which may be deemed necessary 
or convenient for any of the purposes of the 
Foundation and to enter into other contracts 
and engagements ; 

(e) to accept any gift of property whatever, 
subject to any special trust or not, for any one 
or more of the objects of the Foundation ; 

(/) to sell, manage, lease, mortgage, dispose 
of or otherwise deal with all or any part of the 
property of the Foundation; 

(g) with the prior approval of the Foundation 
Council, to borrow, raise or secure the payment 
of money in such a manner as the Foundation 
Council may think fit and in particular by the 
issue of bonds, bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, securities, mortgages, or debentures 
charged upon all or any pirt of the Foundation’s 
property and to purchase, redeem or pay off 
any such securities ; 

( h ) with the prior approval of the General 
Body of the Foundation Council, to transfer 
all or any part of the property, assets, liabilities 
and engagements of the Foundation to any 
one or more foundations, associations, societies 
or companies whether incorporated or not 
with wjiich this Foundation is authorised to 
amalgamate and either gratuitously or for 
consideration ; 

(i) to undertake and execute any trusts or 
any agency business which may seem to the 
Foundation conducive to its objects, and 

( j) to do all such other lawful things as the 
Foundation may think identical or conducive 
to the attainment of any or all the objects of 
the Foundation. 

5. The Foundation Council of the Institution 
shall be the Governing Body of the Society 
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The signatories to this Memorandum shall be the 
first members of the Foundation Council and shall 
continue as such till the Foundaticn Council is 
constituted according to the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Foundation. 

6. The income and property of the Foundation, 
however derived, shall be applied towards the 
promotion of the objects thereof as set forth in 
this Memorandum of Association. No portion 
of the income and property of the Foundation 
shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly 
by way of dividends, bonus or otherwise, 
howsoever, by way of profit to the persons who, 
at any time are or lave been members of the 
Institution or to any of them or to any persons 


claiming through them or any of them, provided 
that nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
payment in good faith of remuneration to any 
member thereof or any person in return for any 
service rendered to the Foundation or for travel- 
ling allowance, halting and other similar charges. 

7. If on the winding up or dissolution of the 
Foundation which shall be with the prior approval 
of the General Body of the Foundation there shall 
remain, after the satisfaction of its debts and 
liabilities, any amount whatsoever, the same shall 
not be paid to, or distributed among, the members 
of the Foundation or any of them, but shall be 
dealt with in such manner as the General Body 
of the Foundation Council may determine. 
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Article 

Author 

Journal and Date 


Economic Theory 


The underwriting approach to full 
employmen . 

Involuntary unemployment and 
the Keynesian Supply Function. 

John H. G. Pierson. . 

Don Patinkin 

. . The Review of Economics and 
Statistics, Aug. 1949. 

. . The Economic Journal, Shpt. 
1949. 


Political Theory 


The Presidency outside the United 
States. 

Marxism, Revolution and Demo- 
cracy, 1884 and 1948. 

Marxism 1884-1948 

Karl Loewenstein . . 

John D. Lewis 

Eduard Heimann . . 

. . The Journal of Politics, Aug.1949. 

do do 

. . do do 


American Government and Politics Carl J. Friedrich . . . . The American Political Science 

Review, June 1949. 

Political Philosophy of Mahatma B. Srinivasa Rao . . , . The Indian Review, Oct. 1949. 

Gandhi. 

International Organisations 

Implementation of the Universal K. C. Pal . . . . The Modern Review, Oct. 1949. 

Declaration of Human Rights. 

Future Policy of World Bank . . Herbert Bratter . . . . The Banker, Aug. 1949. 

The British Commonwealth and D. J. Morgan . . . . The Economic Journal Sept. 1949 

European Economic Co-operation 

Prospects of an Asian Union . . H. Venkat Subbiah. . . . India Quarterly, July-Sept. 1949. 

Problems before the Common- . . H. Y. Hodson . . . . do do 

wealth. 

Public Finance 

Union Finance under the Draft P. C. Jain . . . . The Indian Review, Oet. 1949. 

Constitution. 

Monetary Policy in Belgium .. Gavin Gordon .. . . The Banker, August 1949. 

Exchange Control in Britain . . S. D. Deshmukh . * . . The Reserve Bank of India 

Bulletin, Aug. 1949. 

Planning and Production 

Success in Mass Production . . . . Future, August 1949. 

Power Alcohol from Molasses . . Thakorelal M. Desai . . Commerce, 10th Sept. 1949. 


Rural Economics 

On Attracting Shy Rural Capital. . M. Dattatreyulu . . . . The Madras Journal of Co- 

operation, Sept. 1949. 

Our Agriculture . . . . Achut Patwardhan . . Janata, Oct. 23, 1949. 

Socialist Agrarian Economy . . Ramanand Misra • i » » do do 
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Labour and Liquor 
On Solving Unemployment 
Equal Pay for Equal \\ oik 


That Invisible Tariff Barrier 


State aid to Shipping 


Labour 

. . Abraham Panaka] . . 

.. Jaffa lj>oti Pal 
. . E. H. Phelps J3ioT\n 

Trade and Tariffs 
. . Paul Einzig 

Transport 
. . U. Shankar Rao 


. . The Indian Review, Oct. 1919. 
do do 

. . The Economic Journal, Sept. 1949 


. . Indian Finance, 17th Sept. 1919 


. . Indian Finance, Sept. 17, 1949, 
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New Books Added to the Finance Office Library 


Seri- 


al 

No. 

Author’s Name 


2121 

Report 

.. 

2122 

Second Report 

. . 

2123 

Report 


2124 

Report 

•• 

2125 

Report 

.. 

2126 

Report 

• • 

2127 

Report (E. C. Ansorge, 


2128 

Report (II. Maxwell-lefroy) 

2129 

Report 

** 

2130 

Report 


2181 

Do 

•• 

2132 

Do 

.. 

2133 

Do 


2134 

Do 

, , 

2185 

Do 

. » 

2136 

Do 


2137 

Do 

•• 

2138 

Do 

. . 

2139 

Do 


2140 

Do 

. . 

2141 

Do 

. . 

2142 

Do 

, , 

2143 

Do 

, , 

2144 

Do 

. . 

2145 

Do 

. . 

2146 

Do 


2147 

Do 

.. 

2148 

Do 

. . 

2149 

Do 

, . 

2150 

Do 

.. 

2151 

Do 

. . 

2152 

Do 

•• 

2153 

Do 


2154 

Do 

. . 

2155 

Do 

. . 

2156 

Do 

. , 

2157 

Do 

•• 

2158 

Do 

.. 

2159 

Do 

•• 

2160 

Do 

., : 

2161 

Do 

, . 

2162 

Do 

• • 

2163 

Do . * 

t . 

2164 

Do 

• * 

2165 

Do 

, , ' 

2166 

Do » • 

. . 

9167 

Do 

.. ; 


Title of the Book 

Panel on Coir, Rope and Cordage 

The Iron & Steel (Major) Panel . . 

The Silk Panel 
Indian Xarui Board . . 

do 

(Aluminium Industry) 

Indian Tariff Board on the Phos- 
phates Phosphoric acid. 

Yol. 11, Present Condition of the 
Silk Trade of India 
Vol. IIi t The Silk Industries in 
India. 

Industrial Plant & Machinery 
(Heavy) Panel. 

United Kingdom Aircraft Mission . 
Panel on Ready-made Clothing 
Industry. 

Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment Panel. 

Panel on Hosiery Industry 
Sub-Panel on Road Rollers 
Chemical Cotton Industry 
Panel on Fine Chemicals & Drugs . . 
Indian Tariff Board on the Fire 
House Industry. 

Cotton Textile Manufacturing 
Industiy. 

Sewing Machine Industry 
Sodium Sulphide Industry 
Starch Industry 
Glucose Industry 
Sodium and Potassium 
Chloroform, Potassium 
Electric Motors 

Protection of the Rubber Manufac- 
turing 

Plywood & Tea Chests Ind. 
Wire-heads Industry . . 

Motor Vehicle Battery Industry . . 
Cotton & Hair-belting Industry . . 
Steel Belt-lacing Industry 
Alloy, Tool & Special Steels Indus- 
try. 

Stearic Acid & Oleic Industry 
Ferro-Silicon Industry 
Metallurgical & Engineering 
Panel on Glass Industry 
Organised Steel Proceeding Fac- 
tories in India. 

Machine Tools, Buyer’s Guide 
India. 

Conference on Industrial 
Development in India. 

Ferrous Foundries of India, 
compiled. 

Panel on Woollen Industry 
Continuance of Protection to the 
Magnesium Chloride Ind. 

Pickors Industry * . 
Continuance of Protection to the 
Silver Thread and Wire Industry 
Cotton -yarn and Cloth Prices 
Robbins Industry 


Year of 
publica- 
tion 

1947 

. 1947 

. 1948 

. 1946 

1947 

1947 

1916 

1910 


Publisher’s Name 

Coronation Printing Works, 
Delhi. 

Govt, of India Press, 

Simla. 

do 

Govt. Central Press, 

Bombay 

Govt. Press Simla 
Govt. Press, Madras 
Govt. Printing Press, Calcutta 
do 

Govt, of India 


1946 do Simla . . 

1946 do New Delhi 

1947 do 

194S do 

1943 do 

. . do 

1947 do 

1947 Govt. Press Simla 

1948 do 

1947 Govt. Central Press, Bombay 
1947 do . 

1947 do 

1947 do 

3 047 Govt. Press Simla 
1947 do 

1947 do 

1947 do 

1947 do 

1948 do 

1948 Government Press, Simla 
1947 do 

1947 do 

1947 do ] | 

1947 do 

1948 do * l 

Delhi Printing Works. ' * 

Feroz Printing Work, Lahore * 
Govt. Press, Simla 

do do 

do do 

Govt. Press, New Delhi 

do do 

Govt. Press, Simla 


1948 

1948 

1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

1948 

1949 
1949 
1949 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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Year of 


al 

No. 

Author’s Name 

Title of the Book 

publica- 

tion 

Publisher's Name 


2168 

Report 

. . Machine Tools Industry 

1948 Govt. Press, 

Simla 

. . 

2169 

Do 

. . Dry Battery Industry 

, 1948 

do 

do 

New Delhi 

2170 

Do 

. . Prime Movers Panel 

, 1949 

do 

do 

2171 

Do 

. . Conference on Industrial Develop- 
ment in India. 

3 947 

do 

do 

• • 

2172 

Do 

. . Panel on Artificial Silk and Rayon 

1047 

do 

do 

•• 


Kamala Devi 
The Socialist Party (India) 
A. C. Pigou 

Dept, of Ec. Affairs, UNO 
R. S. Sayers . . 

R. F. Harrod 

M. H. Umbrit, E. F. Hunt 
and C. V. Kinter. 

Hartley Withers 
R. S. Sayers 
M. R. Bonavia 
Hartley Withers 
D. H. Robertson 


Industry. 

At the Cross Roads 
Labour on March 
Employment <& Equilibrium 
Economic Report 
American Banking System 
Dynamic Economics . . 
Fundamentals of Economics 

The Business of Finance 
American Banking System 
The Economics of Transport 
Stocks and Shares 
The Control of Industry 


National Information & Pub. 
Secy., Socialist Party, India 
Macmillan Co. . . 

U.N., Lake Success 
Clarendon Press, Oxford 
Macmillan & Co., London 
Me Graw Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York 

John Murray, London. 
Ciarendn Press, Oxford 
Nisbet Press, London 
John Murray, London 
Nisbet Press, London 


Do 

N. A. Sarma 


. . Money 
. . Social Security 


C. N. Vakil . . 

H. R. Mussay & E. Doran 

Heskath PeaTson 


Paul Anthony Samuelson 
William H. Shah 
M. H. Dobb . . 

Willford I. King 


2197 F. C. King . . 

2198 Sir A. D. Hall 

2199 V* K. Milovanor and I. I. 

Sokolovskaya. 

2200 J. C. Bo Ellis 

2201 A. L. Hagedoorn 

2202 A. P. Fanulkner 

2203 H.H. Nicholson 

2204 F. N. Howes . . 

2205 Frank H. Gamer 

2206 J. H. Stapley 

2207 H. G. Robinson 

2208 E. L. Worthen 

2209 F. Fraser Darling 

2210 Sir A. t). Hall 

2211 M. R. Steffen 

2212 J. E. Nichols . . 

2218 Layman 

2214 H. F. Macmillan 

2215 Firman E. Bear 

22X6 J. S. Coffey and L. E. 
Jackson. 

2217 Charles E. Kellogg <■ 

2218 John Hammond • 


. . Economic Crisis 
n . Economic Principles and Modern 
Practice. 

. . The Smith of Smiths . . 

The India : — Pakistan 
Year Book and \\ ho’s Who 
i . Foundations of Economic Analysis 

. . Value of Commodity Output 
since 1869. 

. . Economics of Capitalism 

. . The Elements of Statistical 
Method. 

. . Report of the Co-operative 
Planning Committee, India 
. . Gardening with Compost 

. . The Soil . . 

1, Stock Breeding and the Artificial 
Insemination of Livestock. 

. . The Feeding of Farm Livestock . , 
. . Animal Breeding 
. . The First Principle of Horticul- 
ture. 

. . The Principles of Field Drainage . 

. . Plants & Bee Keeping 
. , The Cattle of Britain 

. . Pests and Farm Crops 
. . Good Milk Farming . . 

. . Farm Soils 

. . The Care of Farm Animals 
. . Fertilizers and Manures 
. . The Milking Goat 
. . Livestock Improvement 
, . A Layman Looks at the Consti- . 
tution of India. 

. . Tropical Planting and Gardening 

, . Soils and Fertilizers . » 

Livestock Management 

. . The Soils that support us 
• « 3? arm Animals 


Nisbet Press, London 
National Information and 
Publication Ltd., Bombay, 
do do 

Gim <fc Con. Breton 

Penguin Books Ltd., Middlesen. 
The Times of India Press, 
Bombay - 

Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 

National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

Peoples Publishing House, 
Bombay. 

The Macmillan Co., New York 


Manager of Publications, Delhi, 
Taber and Faber Ltd., 

London. 

John Murray, London 

Hutchinson’s Scientific and 
Technical Publications, 
London 

Crosby Lockwood & Son Ltd. 
do do London . . 

Sir Issac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 
London. 

University Press, Cambridge . . 

Faber and Faber Ltd., London 

Longman’s Green & Co., 
London 

E. & F. N. Spon Ltd. 

Hodder & Stoughton Ltd. 

John Wiley & Sons Ltd., N. Y 

Oxford University Press. 

John Murray, London. 

Will Lo. Tewait, U.S.A. 

Oliver & Boyd, London 

N. M. Tripatti Ltd., Bombay . 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 

London 

John Willey & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 

J. B. Lippincot Co., Chicago . . 

Macmillan Co., New York 

Edward Arnold & Co., London 
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Seri- 
al Author’s Name 
No. 


Year of 

Title of the Book publica- Publisher’s Name 

tion 


2219 

2220 
2221 

2222 

2223 

2224 

2225 


Y. C. Fishwick . . Dairy Farming 


R. O. Whyte . . 

S. G. Brade-Birks 


• . Crop Production and Environ- 
ment. 

. . Good Soil 


Leonard Robinson . . Modern Poultry Husbandry 

J. G. Stewarty and others Farming Today 

Ralph C . Havley , . The Practice of Silviculture 


P. J. Thomas 


. . India’s Basic Industries 


2226 Report 

2227 D. H. Robinson 

2228 R. C. Me. Millan 

2229 V. C. Fishuisk 


. . Panel on Automobiles and 
Tractors. 

. . Fream’s Elements of Agriculture . . 
. - Planting for Plenty 
. . Good Farming 


2230 H. I. Moore . . . . Good Husbandry 


2231 Nabagopal Das . . Industrial Enterprise in India 

2282 Ministry of Labour . . Summary of Proceedings of the 

Standing Labour Committee 
and Annual Session 

2283 Jamshed R. Batliboi . . The Problem of Labour Discipline 

in our Industries 

2234 R. K. Dalai . . . . Business Profit Tax & Capital 

Gain Tax. 

2235 . , . . . . The Govet. Servants Conduct Rules 

2286 Ministry of Law . . The Arbitration Act, 1948 

2237 Civil Aviation Directorate (1) Post War Air Transport 1 

(2) Post War Programme of Civil y 
Aviation Capital Works J 

2238 Ministry of Law . . The Factories Act 1948 

2239 India Meteorological Meteorological Organisation in 

Department India. 

2240 Ministry of Home Affairs. . Census of India, Paper No. 1 

2241 Do . . . . do do Paper No. 2 . . 

2242 Report . . . . Prices Sub-Committee of the Policy 

Committee on Agriculture 

2248 J. R. BattUhoi . . Principles & Practice of Auditing 


2244 Binod U. Rao 

2245 S. R. Deshpandy 

2246 Ministry of Law 

2247 A. C. Sampath Iyengar . . 


Hyderabad Reborn 
Report on an Enquiry into Family 
Budgets of Industrial Workers in 
Calcutta. 

The Co-operative Societies Act, 
1912 (11 of 1912) 

Where is Capital Gone ? 


2248 

2249 

2250 

2251 

2252 


2254 

2255 

2256 

2257 

2258 

2259 

2260 


Ministry of Law, India . . 
Do . . 

Ministry of Law, India . . 
Do . . 

Ministry of Labour India. . 
Do . . 

Do • * * • 

The Delhi & Ajmer 


The Arbitration Act, 1940 
The Charitable & Religious Act. . . 
The Indian Arms Act, 1878 
The Indian Post Office Act, 1898 . . 
Summary of Proceedings of the 
Indian Labour Conf : 9th Session 
Report of the Committee on Fair . . 

Act No. 1 of 1989 
Marwar Land Development Act, 
1948 


Dept, of Commercial Intelli- Indian Customs Tariff 
gence & Statistics, India 

Dept, of Refugee & Re- Millions Live Again . . 
habitation, East Punjab 

Ministry of Information, Burma, our Neighbour 
Delhi. 

Bo . • The Training Ship Dtjfferin 

Publicity Dept., East . . Electric Power Development 
Punjab , . . . Schemes in East Punjab 


1948 Crosby Lock-wood & Sons Ltd., 
London. 

. . Faber & Faber Ltd., London . . 

. . The English Universities Press 
Ltd., London 

1948 Crosby Lockwood & Son, Ltd., 

. . Littlebery & Co., Ltd., 

WAFPPctpr 

1946 John Willy & Sons, Inc. 

New York. 

1948 Orient Longmans Ltd., 

Bombay*' 

1947 Government of India, 

Publication 

1949 John Murray, London 
Faber & Faber Ltd., London 

1949 The English University Press. . 
Ltd., London 

1948 George Allen & Unvin Ltd., 

London. 

1938 Oxford University Press 

1949 Government of India Press, 

Delhi 

1947 The Standard Accounting 

Publications Ltd. 

1948 N. M. Tripathi Ltd., Bombay 

1949 Govt, of India Press, Delhi . , 


1949 

do 

do 


1948 

do 

do 


1949 

do 

do 


1949 

do 

do 


1949 

do 

do 


1949 

do 

do 



Govt, of India Publication 


1948 Standing Accounting Publica- 

tions Ltd., Bombay 

1949 Govt, of Hyderabad 

1947 Govt, of India Press, Delhi 


1948 do do 

1949 Indian Chamber of Commerce, 

Calcutta. 

1948 Govt, of India Press, Delhi 

. , do do 

1949 Govt, of India Press, Delhi 

1949 do * do 

1949 Govt. Printing , West Bengal 

1949 Manager of Publications, Delhi 

1949 do do . . 

1949 do do 

1949 do do 

1949 Dept, of Refugee & Rehabilita- 
tions East Punjab. 

1949 Ministry of Information, etc., 
India. 

1949 do do 

1949 Publicity Dept., East Punjab . . 
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eri- 
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Author’s Name 


Title of the Hook 


2267 


,261 Publicity Dept., E. Punjab 
*262 Do . . 

5263 Do .. 

5264 International Labour Con- 

ference, Geneva. 

2265 International Labour Office 

2266 International Labour 

Conference, 31s>t Session 
(Report 11) 

Do 32nd 

Session (Report I) 

Do 31st 

Session Report (a) 

Do . . 

International Labour 
Conference, 31st Session 
Report VI ( b ) (2). 

2271 I. L. O. Textile Commit- 
tee Report (1). 

Do . . 

Report (2). 

Do Report (3) 

I. L. Conf. 32nd Session 
Report VI (1). 

I. L. Conf. 32nd Session 
General Report VI (1). 


Road Development in E. Punjab 
Rural Rehabilitation, E. Punjab . . 
Urban Rehabilitation, E. Punjab 
Financial & B udge tai y Q uestions 

Wartime Labour Conditions of 
Rural Reconstruction in India 
Privileges and Immunities cf l.L.O. 


Year of 
publica- 
tion 

1940 

1049 

1940 

1049 


Publisher’s Name 


2270 


2272 

2273 

2274 

2275 


2277 

2278 

2279 

2280 

2281 

2282 

2283 

2284 

2285 


2286 

2287 


Do 

Report IV (2). 

Int. Labour Conf. 32nd 
Session Report VII (1). 
Do VII (2) 

I. L. Conf. 32nd session 
Report (2). 

Do Report (2) 
Do Report l (1) 
Do 1 (2) 

B. V. Krishnamurthy 
Dr. Krishna Lai 

Shridharni, Dr. S. C. 
Chatterjee & S. Kumar. 
E. C. Programme Com- 
mittee A.l.C.C. 

Public Relations Direc- 
torate, East Punjab. 
Ministry of Law, India . . 


2289 Harold J. Laski 

2290 Reserve Bank of India 

2290 Do 

2292 Do 

2293 Do 

2297 Clark, A. M. 

2298 Kenny, C. S. 

2299 Smith, J. A. 

2800 Gibson, R. 

2801 Jewkes, J. 

2302 Ogg, F. A. 

2303 Toyre, S. M. 

2304 Haskins, G. L. 

2305 Odum, H. W. 

2306 Lazasfeld etc. 

2807 Livermore, H. V. 

2308 Taintor, S.A. 

2809 Dodd S.C. 


Publicity Dept., E. Punjab 
do do 

do do 

I.L.O., Geneva 


1940 l.L.O. , Montreal 


Report of the Director-General 

Wages (a) General Report 

do (bxl) Fair Wages, etc. 
Wages (d) (21) Fair Wages, etc., 

General Report 

Employment Problems 

Labour Clauses in Public Contracts 

do do 

Application of the Principles of 

the right to organise and to 
bargain collectively, 
do do 

Protection of Wages . . 

do do 

Revision of Fee Charging Employ- 
ment Agencies, 1930. 
do do 

Vocational Evidence . . 
do do 

Pricing in planned Economy 
General Knowledge Encyclopaedia . 


Report of the Economic Pro- 
gramme Committee. 

One Step Forward 

The Indian Stamps, Act, 1890 

Liberty in the Modern State 

Report on Currency and 
Finance for the year 1948-49 
do do ... 

do do 

do do 

Spoken English 
Outlines of Criminal Law 
Mo ntain Holidays 

Cotton Textile Wages 

. Ordeal by Planning 
, English Govt. & Politics 
, The Scandinavians in History 
The Growth of English Representa- 
tive Government. 

. Understanding Society 
* The Peoples Choice 
. A History of Portugal 
, Secretary’s Hand Book 
. Dimensions of Society 


1948 

1949 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1949 
1949 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1949 
1949 

1948 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 ] 

1949 J 

1949 

1949 

1946 

1947 

1946 

1948 

1948 

1947 

1948 
1948 

1947 

1948 
1947 

1949 
1942 


International Labour Office, 
Gtnc\ a. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

International Labour Office 
Geneva. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oxford Press 

Ltd. 

Malhotra Brothers, Delhi 

All-India Congress Committee 


Public Relations Directorate, 
E. Punjab. 

Government of India Press, 
Delhi. 

George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London, 
j G. Clandge & Co., Ltd., 

do do 

do do 

do do 

Oliver and Bayd Ediwlrgh 
Cambvidge University Press ♦ . 
J. M. Deut and Sons, Lid. 
London 

Kings Crown Press, Columbia 
University, N.Y. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 
do do New York 

Edward Arnold & Co., London 
University of Prueesyl Press, 
Philadelphia 

The Maemillan Co., N.Y. 
Columbia U.P., New York. . . 
Cambridge University, P. 
Macmillan Co., New York 
do do 
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Seri- 
al Author’s Name Title of the Book 

No. 


Year of 

publica- Publisher's Name 
tion 


2310 Thompson, J. M. . . The French Revolution . . 1947 Basil Blackwell, Oxford . . 

2311 Foder, G. R. . . Marriage & Family Relationship . . 1949 The Macmillan Com., New 

York. 

2312 Crosser, P. V. . . Ideologies & American Labour . . 1941 Oxford U.P., New York 

2313 Crigliton, T. H. . . Building for Modem Man . . 1949 Priletion U.P., New Jwery 

2314 Beard, M. R. . . Woman as Force in History . . 1947 Macmillan Co., New York 

2315 Carr, IS. H. . . The Twenty Years Crisis . . 3 949 do Ltd., London 

231 C Knight, M. A. . . Modern Seamanship . . . . 1945 D. Van Norrand Co., Inc. N.Y. 

2317 Keith, A. B. . . The Constitution of England . . 1940 Macmillan & Co., London 

2318 Martin, E. M. . . Allied Occupation of Japan .. 1948 Stanford L r .P., California. 

2319 Ifolden, P. E. . . Top Management Organisation and 1948 do do 

Control. 

2320 Seligman, E. R. A. . . Selection from the Encyclopaedia 1948 Macmillan Co., New Y ork 

of the Social Sciences. 

2321 Dunn, E. C. . . Persuit of Understanding . . 1946 do do 

2322 Nichols, R. F. . . The Disruption of American 1948 do do 

Democracy. 

2323 Jennings, W. I. . . The British Constitution . * 1947 Cambridge University, Press . . 

2324 Sheean Vincent . . This House against this House . . 1947 Macmillan & Co., London 

2325 Barde, R. L. . Management in Daily Living . . 1949 do do New York 

2326 Hartman, E. G. . . The Movement to Americanize . . 1948 Columbia University Press, 

the Immigrant. New York. 

2327 Chamberlin, W. H. . . The European Cockpit . . 1947 The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 

2328 Askbcry C. L. . . Introduction to Social Science . . 1946 do do 

2329 Mysinger, C. . . New Guinea Headhunt . . 1947 do do 

2330 Gutteridge, H. C. „ . . Comparative Law' . . . . 1946 Cambridge University Press. . . 

2331 Thompson, David . . Equality . . . . 1949 do do 

2332 Smith, Lesk, W. O. . . To whom do Schools belong . . 1943 Basil Blackwell, Oxford 

2333 Furfey, Paul Hansly . . A History of Social Thought . . 1948 The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 

2334 Chadwick, N. K. . . Russian History . . . . 1946 Cambridge University P. 

2835 Lester Richard A. .. Insights into Labour Issues .. 1948 Macmillan Co., New York • * 

2336 Johnson Henry . . Teaching of History . . . . 1948 do do • • 

2337 Riwse, A. L. . . . . The End of Epoch . . . . 1948 do do London . . 

2338 Moose, Wilhert, E. , . Industrial Relations and the Social 1947 do do New 

Order. York. 

2339 Morgan, John J. B. . . How to Keep a Sound Mind . . 1949 do do 

2340 Elson, H. W. . . History of the United States . . 1947 do do 

2341 Whillesey, Charles . . National and International 1946 do do 

Cartels. 

2342 Sampson George ‘ . . Seven Essays . . . . 1947 Cambridge University P. 

2343 Barnard, Chester I. . . The Conditions of the Executive . . 1948 Harvard University Press 

" 2344 Halker, L. M., etc., . . The New Industrial Relations . . 1948 Carnell University P. 

2345 Macurdy, J. J. . . Tire Structure of Moral . . 1943 Cambridge University P. 

2846 Pigou, A. C. . . Lapses from full employment . . 1945 Macmillan & Co., Ltd. . . . 

2347 Colin Stephen Shelden Introduction to High School 1941 do New York , . 

Teaching. 

2348 Freeman, William . . Plain English . . . . 1948 J. M. Dent & Sons, London . , 

2349 Coramins E. E., etc. . . The Labour Problem in the U.S. . . 1947 D. Van Nostrans Co., 

Inc., New York. 

2350 Freeman William . . English for Foreigners . . 1945 J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 

, London. 

2351 Shotwell, James T. . . Lessons on Security and Disarma- 1949 Kings Corn Press, New York 

ment. 

2352 Bradley, Park Edward . . Better Speaking > . . . . 1941 D. Van Noshand Co., Inc. 

New York. 

2353 Chit Wood, Oliver Penny Short History of the American 1946 do do , . 

People. 

2354 Cohen, Jerome B. . . Japans Economy in War and 1949 University of Minnesota P. 

Reconstruction. 

2355 Rowse A. L. . . The English Spirit . . . . 1946 Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 

2356 Mikcsell, Raymond F. . . Arabian Oil . . . . 1949 University of North Carolina 

Press. 

2357 Galenson Coalter . . Labour in Norway . . . . 1949 Harward University Press 

2358 Rankin G. C. . . Background to Indian Law . . 1946 Cambridge tTnivcsrity Press , . 

2359 Shackle, G. L. S. . . Expectation in Economics 1949 do do 

2360 Sitwell Osbert . . A Free House . . . . 1947 Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 

2361 Havlett, M. . . . . Forty Years in China . . 1944 do do 

2362 Jolliffe, J. E. A. . . The Constitutional History 1947 Adam and Charles Black, London 

* of Midieva! England. 

2363 Bentham Jeremy . . A Fragment on Government . . 1948 Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 

2364 Hissi K. Philip . .The Arabs . , . . 1948 Macmillan Co., Ltd., London 

38 
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2365 Graves, F. P. . . A Student’s History of Education 1947 

2366 Rosengren, E. M. , . Readings in Money & Banking . . 1947 

2367 Furnivall, J. S. , . Colonial Policy and Practice . . 1948 

2368 Latourette, K. S. . , A Short History of the Far East 1947 

2369 Feling, Keith . . The Life of Nevile Chamberlain 1946 

2370 Me Gill, Dan Mays . . An Analysis of Government Life 1949 

Insurance. 

2371 Wakeiield, Harold . . New Paths for Japan * . 1948 

2372 Winslow, C. E. A. . . Temperature and Human Life . . 1949 

2373 Perkins Dexter . . Evolution of American Foreign 1 948 

Policy. 

2374 NoTthtrop, F. S. C. . . Idealogical Differences and World 1949 

Order 

2375 Bailey, Thomas A. . . The Man in the Street . . 1 948 

2376 Lauterpacht . . Recognition in International Law 1947 

2377 Keirstead, B. S. . . The Theory of Economic Change . . 1948 

2378 Lipson, E. . . The Economic History of England 1945 

2379 Gilchrist, R. N. . . Principles of Political Science . . 1948 

2380 Burns, Delisle, C. . . Political Ideals . . . . 1949 

2381 Me. Bain Howard Lee . . The Living Constitution . . 1948 

2382 B. By. Cyril . . Sex Education . . . . 1945 

2383 Patterson Earnest Minor An Introduction to World Econo- 1947 

mies. 

2384 Curtis Lionel . . World Revolution in the Cause of 1949 

Peace. 

2385 Burbury, Balint, Yapp . . Child Guidance . . . . 1945 

2386 Fyzee, Asaf, A. A. . . Outlines of Mohammadan Law . . 1949 

2387 Manserch Nicholas . . The Commonwealth and the 1948 

Nations. 

2388 Ashley, A. C. .. Corporation Finance .. 1949 

2389 Pinto, Vivian De Sola . . Teaching of English in Schools . . 1948 

2390 Burchard E. John . . Planning the University Library 1949 

Building. 

2391 Jessup Philip, E. . . A Modern Law of Nations . . 1948 

2392 Darwin, Bernard . . The Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 1948 

tions. 

2393 Somervell, D. C. . . A Study of History . . . . 1947 

2394 Hencock, W. K. . . Survey of British Commonwealth 1940 

Affairs. 

2395 Close, Upton . . The Leader of History 1946 

2396 Boas . . . . Race, Language & Culture . , 1 948 

2397 Linton Ralph . . The Sc. of Man in the World Crisis 1947 

2398 Myint, Ilha . . Theories of Welfare Economics . . 1948 

2399 Mac Iver . , . . The Web of Government . . 1 948 

2400 Slace W. T. . . ' . . The Nature of the World . . 1940 

2401 Sitwell, Osbert .. Great Morning .. .. 1948 

2402 Smith, Franck P. . . Management Trading . . . . 1941 

2403 Bacon, Edmonson Homer . The Administration of the Modern 1 948 

Secondary School. 

2404 Horland Carl I. . . Exp’s, on Mass Communications . . 1947 

2405 Hacker, Louis, M. . . The Triumph of American 1940 

Capitalism. 

2406 Sen . • . . The Pageant of India’s History, 1 948 

2407 Soule, George . . An Eco. Constitution for 1939 

Democracy. 

2408 Synder, Carlton * . The most-favoured Nation Clause , 1948 

2409 Morgan Charles . . The House of Macmillan . . 1948 

2410 Harrod, R. F, A Page of British Folly . , 1946 


Publisher’s Name 


Macmillan Co. New York 
University of Toronto Press 
Cambridge University Press . . 
The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

The Macmillan Co., Ltd., 
London. 

University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 

Royal Institute for International 
Affairs. 

Princeton University Press, 

New York. 

Oxford University Press, 

New York. 

Yale University Press, New 
York. 

Macmillan Co., Ltd., New York 
Cambridge University Tress . . 
Macmillan Co., Toronto. 

Adam and Charles Black, 
London. 

Orient Longmans Ltd., Bombay 
Oxford University Press, 
London. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 

London. 

Macmillan Co., Ltd., 

London. 

do do New York 

Basil Blackwell, Oxford 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 
Oxford University Press, 
Cambridge. 

Royal Institute of International 
Attains, London. 

Macmillan Co., Toronto, 

<lo do London , . 

Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 

Macmillan & Co., New* York . . 
Oxford Univ. Press, London , . 

do do 

do do 

Macmillan Co., N.Y, 
do do 

Columbia Univ,. N.Y. 

London School of Economics 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

Princeton Univ. Press, 
Princeton. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 
Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 

Macmillan, N. Y, 

Princeton University Press 
Columbia University, Press, 
New York. 

Longmans Green <& Company, 
N.Y. F J 

Yale University Press New 
Haven. 

Columbia University, N. Y. , . 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 

London, 
do do 
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Seri- 
al Author’s Name 
No. 

2411 Buakland W. W. 

2412 Jacoby, Erich, H. 

2413 Leiter, Robert David 

2414 Cunningham . . 

2415 Baker, Hary, J. 

2416 Keirstead, B. S. 

2417 Dodd Sluart Carter 

2418 R. 1. I. A. 

2419 Johnson, Alvin, W. 

2420 Dewey, John . . 

2421 Dean, Vera Michales 

2422 Brimble and May 

2423 Pocoek, Guy . . 

24 24 Cohen, R. 

2425 Mac Ivor, R. M. 

2420 Locke, John . , 

2427 Lange and Taylor 

2428 Roeth-Lisberger 

2429 Cliittender, GertTude 

2430 Watson, Hugh Seton 

2431 Radzinowiez, L. 

2432 Dull, Charles 

2433 Wayland, Hayes M. 

2434 ^Learner, Abba P. 

2435 Krishna Murthy, B. V. 
2430 Macartney, M. H. II. 

2437 Hibbard, B. II, 

2438 Ferguson, J. M, 

2439 Dickinson, Z. C. 

2440 R, R. Martin . . 

2441 Berle, A. A. . , 

2442 Lipson, E. 

2443 Do . . 

2444 Latham, R. T. E. 

2445 Darling, M. L. 

2446 Shotwell & etc. 

2447 Keir, D. L. .. 

2448 Whittle Sey, Charles R. 

2449 O’Flaherty K. 

2450 Clark M. L. . . 

2451 Lasserson M. M. 

2452 Keith A. B. . . 

2458 Chubb P. 

2454 Robinson E. A. G. 

2455 Walker E. A. .. 

2456 Pollard A. F. 

2457 Temple W. . . 


Year ol 

Title of the Book publiea- Publisher’s Name 


. . Some Reflections on Juris- 
prudence. 

. . Agrarian Unrest in South East 
Asia. 

. . The Foreman in Industrial 
Relations. 

. . The Pivotal Problems of 
Educations. 

. . Introduction to Exceptional 
Children. 

. . Essentials of Price Theory 

. . Social Relations in the Middle 
East. 

. . The Soviet Yugoslav Dispute 

. . Unicameral Legislature 

. . Experience in Education 
. .United States and Russia 

. .Social Studies and World Citizen- 
ship. 

. . Brush up your Language 
. . The Economics of Agriculture 
. . Towards an abiding peace 
. . The II Treatise of Civil Govern- 
ment. 

. . On the Economic theory of 
Socialism, 

. . Management and Morale 
. . Living with Children . . 

. . Eastern Europe between 1918-41 . 

. . The Journal of Criminal Peace, 

Vol. I. 

. . How to Learn a Language 
. . World History 
. . The Economics of Control 
. . Pricing in Planned Economy 
. . The Rebuilding of Italy 
. , Agricultural Economics 

. . Landmarks of Economic Thought . 
. . Economic Motives 

. . Everyday Economies . . 

. . The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, 

. . The Economic History of England, 
Vol. TIT. 

. . do do Vol. II 

. . The Law and the Commonwealth . 
. . At Freedom’s Door 
. . Governments of continental 
Europe. 

. . The Constitutional History of 
Modern Britain. 

. . Money and Banking, Principles 
and Practice of 
. . Voltaire 

. . Greek Studies in England 
, , Russia and the Western World . . 
. . The Constitution of England 
, . Teaching of English . . 

. . The structure of competitive 
Industry. 

. , Colonies 

. . Factors in Modem Hist. 

. . Nature, Man and God 


tion 

1945 Cambridge University Press 

1949 Columbia University Press, 

N. Y. 

1948 Columbia University Press, 

N. Y. 

1946 Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1948 do do 

1947 University of Toronto Press 

Canada. 

1946 University of Beirut, America 

1948 Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs, London. 

1937 Oxford University Press , 
London. 

1947 Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1948 Harvard University Press, 

Massachusetts. 

1947 Macmillan & Co., London. 

1945 J. M. Dent & Sons, London . . 

19 48 Ni&bet & Co. Ltd., London. . . 

1 945 Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1946 Basil Blackwell, Oxford 

1948 University of Minnesota 

1947 Harvard University Press 

1945 Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1946 Cambridge University Press, 

London. 

1948 Macmillan Co. Ltd., London 

1947 Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 

1948 Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1947 do do 

1949 Oxford University, London. 
1945 Cambridge University Press 

1948 Mc.Graw Hill Book Co., Inc., 

New York. 

1948 Longmans, Green & Co., 

1924 Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 

1948 The English University Press, 
London. 

1948 The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1943 Adane & Charles Black, 
London. 

1943 do do 

1949 Oxford Press, London. 

1949 do do 

1948 Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1948 Adam and Charles Black, 
London. 

1948 Macmillan & Co., New York 

1945 Cark University Press, Oxford. 
1945 Cambridge Univ. Press. 

1945 Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 

1940 do Ltd., London, 

1929 do do N.* Y. 

1947 Nisbet & Co. Ltd., London, 

1944 Cambridge Univ. Press. 

1948 Constable Co. Ltd., London. 

1949 Macmillan & Co, Ltd., London. 
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2458 Dicey A. V. . . . . Law and Opinion in England 

2459 Clokie H. 3U. . . . . Canadian Govt, and Politics 


2460 Nusbaum A. . . 

2401 Buck A. 33. . . 

2462 Eckel P. E. 


. . Concise History of the Law of 
Nation. 

. . Municipal Finance 
. . The Far East since 1500 


2463 Griffith E. S. 

2464 Cobban A. 

2465 BrunnE. 

2466 Timlin M. F. 


. . Research in Political Science 
. . National Self-Determination 
. . The World 
. . Keynesian Economics 


246V Schermertom R. A. . . These our People 

2468 Foster M. B. . . . . Masters of Political Thought 


2469 Gupta, Das B. 

2470 Norris R. T. .. 

2471 Bogardus E. S. 

2472 Rutley C. B. 

2473 Jevons W. S. 

2474 Hottinger M. D. 


. . Provincial Taxation under 
Autonomy. 

. . Theory of Consumers’ Demand 
. . Sociology . . 

. . Great Americans 
. . Political Economy 
. . Brush up Your English 


2475 Markham R. H. 

2476 GlueckS. 

2477 Winfield P. H. 

2478 Turner J. W, C. 

2479 Turner J. W. C. 

2480 Newsome A. R. 

2481 Beer Samuel H. 

2482 Blande V. W. 

2483 Van Loon, H. William 


Titos’ Imperial Communism 
After-conduct of discharged 
offenders. 

Modern approach to Criminal Law 
Penal Reform in England 
Modern Prison System of India . . 
Studies in History and Political 
Science. 

The City of Reason 
An Introduction to Political 
Economy. 

The Liberation of Mankind 


2484 Gooch G. P. . , 

2485 The Universe 

2486 Do .. 

2487 Anderson, William 

2488 Almond A. Gabriel 

2489 Pocock, By. Gny 

2490 Hortog, Lady . . 

2491 Americano, George 

2492 Armstrong, Hamilton Fish 

2493 Wofford. Kate, V. 

2494 Deshpande, S. R. 

2495 Deshpande S. R. 

2496 Labour Bureau, 


2497 Deshpande S. R. 

2498 Ministry of Education, 

Covt. of India. 

2499 Underwood, M. B. E. 


Studies in German History 

Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, 
Volume 11. 

do Vol. L (Mankind) . . 

Local Govt, and Finance in 
Minnesota. 

The Struggle for Democracy in 
Germany. 

Brush up your Reading 

India in Outline 

The New Foundation of Inter- 
national Law. 

The Foreign Affairs Reader 

Teaching in small schools 

ReporL on Family Budgets of 
industrial workers in Jinsukia* 
do in Bombay 

Enquiry into the cost and stand- 
ard of living of plantation 
workers in South India. 

Report on family budgets of Indus- 
trial workers in Sholapur City. 

Teachers Training 

Elements of Actuarial Science 


2500 Dept, of Economics and Agricultural Situation in India . 

Statistics, Govt, of India. 

2501 Govt, of India * . Air Survey and Soil Erosion 


2502 Ministry of Works, Mines Public Electricity Supply Rate 
& Power Book. 

2303 Indian School of Mines . . Prospectus for 1949-50 


1948 Macmillan & Co. Lid* 

1946 Longmans Green & Co., 

London. 

1947 Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 

1937 do do 

1948 George G. Ifarrap & Co., Lid., 

London. 

1948 Univ. of North Carolina Press. 

1944 Oxford Univ. Press, London. 
1948 D. C. Heath Ar Co., Boston. 

1948 The Univ. of Toronto Press, 

Toronto. 

1949 D. C. Ilcath A Co., Boston. 

1919 George G. Uarrap & Co., 

London. 

1948 Geoffrey Cuinhcrleg ox lord 
University Press. 

1947 Yale Univ. Press. 

1946 Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

1943 Macmillan & Co., London. 

1926 do do 

1939 .J. M. Fent & Sons Ltd., 
London. 

1947 Univ. of North Curoiin Press. 

1945 Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 


1945 

do 

do 

1946 

do 

do 

1944 

do 

do 


1947 Univ. of North Carolina Press. 

1949 Harvard Univ. Press. 

1948 Univ. of Toronto, Canada. 

1945 George G. Ihirnp A Co., 

London. 

1948 Longmans Green 6c Co., Lon. 

1949 Oxford Univ* Press, London. 

1948 do do 

1985 Univ. Mennesola Press. 

1949 Univ. of North Carolina Press, 

1944 J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 

London. 

3944 Cambridge Univ. Press, London. 
1947 Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 

1947 Harper & Bros., X. Y. & Load. 
1947 Macmillan ft Co., N. Y. 

1946 Manager of Publications, New 

Delhi. 

1946 do do 

1947 Govt, of India, Cal- 

cutta 

• 1948 Manager of Publications New 
Delhi. 

1949 Govt, of India Press, Calcutta 

1948 Sir Issue Pitman & Sons, 

London. 

> 1949 Ministry of Agriculture 

1946 New Forest ]\O m Dhera Dun, 
U.P., India. 

1948 Govt, of India Press, Calcutta 
. 19 19 Manager of Publications, Delhi 
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52504 Mukerji, B. .. .. Report— Bio-Chemical Standard- 

isation Laboratory. 

2505 Ministry of Labour . . Report.— Industrial Committee . . 

2500 Bureau of Education, India Directory of Educational, Scientific, 

Literary and Cultural Organisa- 
tions in India. 

2507 General and Provincial Combined Finance & Revenue 

Govts, in India. Accounts. 

2508 Richmond and Sherrill , . Dictionary of Life Assurance 

2509 Raslogi, T. N. . . Indian Industrial Labour 

2510 Ranga, N. G. . . National Revolutionary Path 

251 1 Ministry of Education . , Pharmacy 

2512 Do .. Social Welfare Work 

2510 Do . . Public Health 

2514 Nag, D. S. . . . . A Study of Economic Plans for 

India. 

2515 Govt, of India . . Indian Historical Records Commis- 

sion. 

2510 Nag, D. S. , . . . A Study of Economic Plans for 

India. 

2517 Underwood, M. B. E. . . The Elements of Actuarial Science 

2518 Ministry of Labour , . Report. — Industrial Commission on 

Plantations. 

2519 Ministry of Labour . . I.L.O. Report, 1948 (India) 

2520 Ministry of Commerce . . Report of the Indian Tariff Board . 

2521 Rastogi, T. N. . . Indian Industrial Labour 

2822 Ministry of Labour . . I.L.O. Ninth Session 

2523 Venkatarangaiya . . The Fundamental Rights of Man . . 

2524 Do ..Do do 

2525 Mahatma Gandhi . .The India of My Dreams 

2526 Do . . do do 

2527 Puntambekar, S. V. . . Paramountcy in Indian Politics . . 

2528 Radhakrishnan, S. . . Is this Peace ? 

2429 Do . . do do 

2$30 Srinivas Sastry, Y. . . The Indian Citizen 

2T531 Padhke, N. S. . . Birth-pang of New Kashmir 

2532 Ashok Mehta . . 1857, The Great Rebellion 

2533 A. N> Sharma . . Technical and Professional Studies 

in India. 

2534 K. P. Viswanatlia Ayyar Indian Press Year Book for 1949 

& others. 

2535 Committee : Calcutta Stock The Calcutta Stock Exchange 

Exchange Assn. Ltd. Official Year Book, 1949 

2536 The Eastern Economist A Peoples Plan “ 1950-55 ” 

2537 1 

to > (Urdu Books) 

2730 J 

2731 J. R. Hicks . . The Problem of Budgetary Reform* 

2732 Damodar Valley . . Multipurpose Projects in India 

2733 S. II. Steinberg . . The Statesman’s Year Book, 1949 

2734 . Mallikhariun Rao . . The Madras Agriculturists Relief 

Act. 

2735 V. S. Vyas . . . . The Madras General Sales Tax 

Act. 

2736 Somers, II. M. • . Public Finance & National Income 

2737 Killough, H. B. & L. B. . . Economics of International Trade 


1948 Government of’ India 

1 94 8 Government of India Press, 
Simla. 

1 948 Manager of Publicati ons I )elhi . 


1947 do do 

1916 Sir Issac Pitman and Sons, 
London. 

1949 Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay 

1945 do do 

1949 Govt, of India Press, Simla. . . 

1949 do do 

1949 do do 

1949 Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay . . 

1948 Manager of Publications, Delhi 

1949 Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay . , 

1948 Sir Issac Pitman & Sons, 
London 

1948 Govt, of India 

1949 Lai Chand & Sons, Calcutta .. 
J 948 Manager of Publications, Delhi 
1949 Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay . , 
1949 W. Bengal Govt. Press, West 

Bengal 

1944 Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay . . 


1944 

do 

do 


1949 

do 

do 


1949 

do 

do 


1947 

do 

do 


1946 

do 

do 


1946 

do 

do 


1948 

do 

do 


1948 

do 

do 



1948 Time Publishing Co.. Delhi . . 


1949 Indian Press Publications, 
Madras. 

1949 The Calcutta Slock Exchange 
Assn. Ltd., Calcutta. 

1947 Eastern Economist, Delhi 


1948 The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

1949 Ministry of Infor., Govt, of 

India. 

1949 Macmillan & Co., London 
1949 P. Yaradacliary & Co., Madras 

1949 do do 

1949 The Blakiston Co., Toronto . . 
1948 Megraw Hill Book Comp., 
Toronto 


2738 3 . JR. Hicks , . The Problems of Budgetary 1948 Clarndon Press, Oxford 

Reforms. s 

2739 Do . . do do . . 1948 do do 

2740 Do . . . . do do . . 1948 do do 

2741 Do . . do do . . 1948 do do 

2742 Do . . do do . . 1948 do do 

2743 I\. T\ Shah (N.P.S.) . . National Planning, Principles and 1948 Vora & Co., Ltd., Bombay 

Administration. 

2744 Do . . . . Crops-Planning & Production . . 1948 do do . . 
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2745 K. T. Shah 

2746 Edward T. E. 

2747 Do 

2748 Henry William Speigel 

2749 Do 

2750 International Labour 

Office. 


. . Industrial Finance 
. . Fundamentals of Industrial 
Administration, Vol I. 
do do Vol. II 

. . Brazilian Economy 
. . do do 

Industrial Relations, Volume I 


2751 Do do do Volume II , . 


2752 A. L. Boddington 

2758 Ministry of Information & 
Broadcasting, Govt, of 
India. 

2754 Govt, of India 

2755 Govt, of India 

2756 F. R. M. de Paula 


Statistics and their Application . . 

to Commerce 
Rajdji’s Speeches 


Bapuji 

Our Roads (2) 

Principles of Auditing 


2757 Sardar Patel .. 

2758 V. Vedanta Charry 

2759 M. Arokia Swami 

2760 Govt, of India 

2761 Do 

2762 Do 

2768 Do 

2764 M. G. Polak 

2765 S. H. Steinberg 

2766 S. Radhakrishnan 


. . On Indian Problems . . 

, . Madras Estates Land Act (I of 
1908). 

. . Modem Economic History of India 
. . The Kashmir Story 
. . India’s Minorities 
. . India’s Charter of Freedom 
. . Indian Art Through the Ages 
. . Mr. Gandhi, the Man 
. . Statesman Year Book, 1949 
. . Mahatma Gandhi 


2767 Govt, of India 

2768 J.R. Batliboi 

2769 M .V. Subba Rao 

2770 K. M. Guruxaja Rao 


Indian States Today 
Double Entry Book-Keeping 

Banking System in India 
Irrigation & Drainage 


2771 A. K. Yagnarayana Iyer . . Principles of Crop Husbandry in . . 

India. 


2772 M. K. Gandhi 

2778 Population Investigating 
Committee 

2774 A. F. Topham 

2775 League of Nations 

2776 U.N.O. 

2777 Do 

2778 Do 

2779 Do 

2780 Frank, W. N. 

2781 League of Nations 

2782 U.N.O. 


The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth 

Maternity in Great Britain 

Palmer’s Co., Law 
Trade Relations between Free 
Market & Controlled Economies 
Basic Facts About the U.N.O. 

Post War Shortages of Food & 

Coal. 

Review of International Com- 
modity Problems. 

Selected World Eco. lndicies 
The Future Population of Europe 
& the Soviet Union 
Industrialisation and Foreign Trade 
Everyman’s U.N.O. . . 


2783 U.N.O. 

2784 U.N.O. 


2785 U.N.O. 

2786 U.N.O. 

2787 HeberlerG. 

2788 League of Nations 

2789 Lakadawala, D. F. 

2790 Munshi, M. C. 

2798 Bureau of the F.A.O., 
Rome 


. . Catalogue of Economic and Social 
Projects. 

. , Annual Report of the Secy.- 
General on the Work of the 
Organisation, 1947-48. 

. . Note on the Balance of Payments’ 
Statistics. 

. . World Census of Agri. 1950 
. . Prosperity and Depression 
. . International Currency Experience 
. . Justice in Taxation in India 
. . Industrial Projects in India 
(1936-44) 

Inteinational Year Book of Agri- 
culture Statistice (1941-46) 


1948 Vora & Co., Bombay. 

1 947 Macdonald & Evans, London 

3947 do do 

1949 Blakisten Co., Philadelphia 

1949 do do 

1930 P. S. King & Son Ltd., London 

1932 do do 

1 949 H. F. L. (Publishers) Ltd., 
London 

1949 Ministry of Inf. & Broad- 
casting, India 

1949 do do 

do do 

1948 Sir Issac Pitman & Co., 

London. 

1949 Ministry of Inf. & Broadcasting 
1946 P. Vardachary & Co. 

1919 Newman Book, Madras 

Ministry of Inf. & Broadcasting. 


1948 

do 

do 


1949 

do 

do 

. . 

1948 

do 

do 

. . 


1949 Vora & Co., Bombay 
1949 Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 
1949 George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London 

1948 Ministry of Inf. & Broadcasting 
1948 Standard Aectcy. Publ. Ltd., 
Bombay 

1948 Vora & Co., Bombay. 

1945 Bangalore Printing & Publ. Co. 

Ltd., Bangalore. 

1948 Bangalore Press . . 

1948 Navjivan Publ. House, 
Ahmadabad 

1948 Oxford University Press, London 

1949 Stevens and Sons Ltd., London 

1947 League of Nations , Geneva 

1 949 Dept, of Pub. Inf., U.N.O. 

1948 Dept, of Eco, Affairs, 

U.N.O., New York 
1948 U.N.O. do 

1948 do do 

1944 League of Nations, Geneva 

1948 League of Nations, Geneva 

1948 U.N. Dept, of Pub. Inf., 

New York 

1949 U.N.O., New York 

1948 do do 


1947UJKT.O., Geneva 

1948 F.A.O., U.N.O., U.S.A. 

1946 U.N.O., New York 
1944 League of Nations 
1946 Popular Book Depot, Bombay 
1948 Research Dept., Federation of 
I.C.C. Villa Borghesc 
1948 Vill Borsbcse, Rome 
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5 Bureau of the F,A.O,. Rome 
\ Do 

i Do 

► Coats, P. H. 

> U.N.O. 


2797 Gliate, B. G. 

2798 Pitluiwala, M. B. 

2799 Caiman, E. 

2800 Lester A. & others 

2801 Lewis, A. 

2802 Booker, N. S. 

2808 Parkinson, C. N. 

2804 Mance O. 

2805 Kaldor N. & Silverman 


‘2806 League of Nations 


Title of the Book j 

International Year Book of 
me Agriculture Statistics Yol I. . . 

do Vol II 
do do Vol. Ill 

. . Canada Overseas Reference Book 
. . Systematic Survey of Treaties for 
the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national disputes. 

. . Asia’s Trade 

. . Introduction to Pakistan 
. . Wealth 

. . Insight into Labour Issues 
. . Overhead Costs. 

. . The Problem of Britain’s Overseas 
Trade. 

. . The Trade Winds 


Year of 
publica- 
tion 


Publisher’s Name 


2812 U.N.O. 

2813 United Nations 

2814 U.N. E.S.C.O. 

2815 U.N.O. 

2816 U.N.O. 

2817 U.N.O. 

2818 U.N.O. 

2819 U.N.O. 


2820 U.N.O. 

2821 League of Nations 


2823 Moore W. E. 

2824 League of Nations 

2825 U.N.O. 

2826 U.N.O. 

2827 League of Nations 

2828 U.N.O. 

2829 U.N.O. 

2830 Do . . 

2831 Do . . 

2832 Do . , 

2833 Do . . 

2834 Do . . 

2885 Lorimer F. . . 

2886 Deshpande S. R. 

37 Do . . 


International Road Transport 
A Statistical Analysis of Advertis- 
ing Expenditure and the Revenue 
of Press. 

Taxation of Foreign and National 


Vill Borshese, Rome 
do do 

do do 

Todd Reference Books Ltd., Londo 
Lake Success, New York 


Indian Council of World Affairs, 
London 
Karachi 

Staples, Press, London 
The Macmillan Co., London 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London 

Staples Press, London 

George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London 

Oxford University Press. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 


League of Nations, Geneva. 


2807 

Do .. 

Enterprises 

do 

Vol. I. 

Vol. II 

, . 1933 

do 

do 

2808 

Do 

. . do 

Vol. III. 

. . 1933 

do 

do 

2809 

Do 

. . do 

Vol. IV. 

. . 1933 

do 

do 

2810 

Do 

do 

Vol. V. 

. . 1933 

do 

do 

2811 

Do 

. . Europe’s Trade 

. . 

. . 1941 

do 

do 


The Charter and Judgment of the 
Nurenberg Tribunal. 

Review of International Commodity 
Arrangements. 

Study Abroad Vol, I . . 

Reports of International Arbitral 
Awards, Vol. I. 

do Vol. II. 

Public Debt (1945-46) 

Balance of Payments . . 

Charter of the U.N.O. and the 
Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

Sub-Commission on Stal Sampling 

Economic Stability in the Post- 
War World. 

Conditions of Private and Foreign 
Investment. 

Economic Demography of E. and 
S. Europe. 

Measurement of N. I. and the 
Construction of Social Accounts. 

A Draft Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of States. 

, Customs Unions 

, Commercial Policy in the Post-War 
World. 

, Transport and Communications . . 
Question. 

, International Cartels . . 

. Technical Assistance for Economic 
Development. 

. For Fundamental Human Rights . 

. International Tax Agreements 

. Major Eco. Changes in 1948 

. Transport and Communications 
Review, 1948, Vol. I. 

. The Population of the Soviet 
Russia, 

. Report — Family Budgets of Indus- 
trial Workers in Jamshedpur. 

, In Howrah and Bally 


U.N.O., New York. 

U. Nations, Geneva. 

U.N.O., Paris. 

U.N.O. 

U.N.O. 

U. N.O., New York. 

U.N.O. Geneva. 

Dept, of Public Inf., N. Y. 


U.N.O., New York. 

League of Nations, Geneva* 


League of Nations, Geneva. 


U.N.O., N. Y. 

Dept, of Eco. Affairs, N. Y. 
League of Nations, Geneva. 

U.N.O., New York. 

U.N.O., New York, 
do do 


League of Nations, Geneva. 
Government of India. 
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2838 

Deshpande S-R. 

In Kharagpur 

1946 

Govt. 

of India. 

2839 

Do . . 

In Jubbalpore City 

1946 

do 

do 

2840 

Do . . 

In Ajmir . . 

1946 

do 

do 

2841 

Do . . 

In Gauhati 

1947 

do 

do 

2842 

Do . . 

In Dehn-on-sone 

1946 

do 

do 

2843 

Do . . 

In Monghyr and Tamalpur 

1946 

do 

do 

2844 

Do . . 

In Delhi City 

194G 

do 

do 

2845 

J. P. Jain 

Indian Banking Analysed 

1949 

Rajhans Publications, Delhi. 

2846 

Dept, of Commerce, Govt. 

Report on the Indian Tariff Board 

1947 

Govt, of India Press, Simla. 


of India. on Rubber Industry. 


2847 

Do .. 

do 

on Machine Tools Industry.. 1947 

do 

do 

2848 

Do .. 

do 

on Protection of Sugar 1949 

do 

do 




Industry 


do 

2849 

Do .. 

do 

on Sericulture Industry . . 1 949 

fo 

2850 

Do .. 

do 

on Artificial silk etc. . . 1949 

do 

do 

2851 

Ministry of Commerce, 

Import Trade Control Public 1949 

do 

do 


Govt, of India. Notices. 

2852 Ministry of Commerce. Hand-book of Export Trade 1949 do do 

Govt, of India. Control. 

2858 Ministry of Law, Govt. The Banking Companies Act., 1949, 1949 Reserve Bank of India, 

of India. 

2854 Do . . do do . , 1949 do do 

2855 . . The Dairy Industry of India 1945 Govt, of India Publication 

(Report). 

2856 Ministry of Labour Govt. Industrial Co mmittee on Cement . . 1949 do do 

of India 

2857 Do . . Industrial Committee on Planta- 1948 do do 

lions. 

2858 Do . . Industrial Committee on Tanneries 1 948 do do 

and Leather Goods. 

2859 Income-Tax Report Investigation . . . . 1949 do do 

Commission. 

2860 Central Board of Revenue All-India Income-Tax Revenue 1946-47 do do 

Statistics. 

2861 Humayun Kabir Review of Edn. in Lndia . . 1949 do do 

2862 Economic Adviser to Economic Conditions of India 1947-48 do do 

Government of India with Reference to Foreign Trade 

2863 Dept, of Ind. and Sup., Report of the Panel on Oils and 1949 do do 

Govt, of India . . Soap Industries. 

2864 Do do Machine Tools . . 1949 do do 

2865 United Provinces . . Sales Tax Act, 1948 . . . . 1948 do do 

2866 Dept, of Ind. and Sup. . . Report of Chemical Cotton 1948 do do 

Industries. 

2867 Agriculture Ministry . . Reclamation of Kans’ Land . . 1949 do do 

2868 Ministry of Ind. & Sup. Report on Automobiles Tractors .... do do 

2869 Report . * . . Census of India . . . . 1949 do do / . . 

2870 Do of Railways Classified List of I.G. Rlys. . . 1949 do do 

Govt, of India. 

2871 Tulsi Ram Sharma , . Location of Industries in India . . 1948 Hind Kitab Ltd., Bombay . , 

and 

2872 

2873 

and K. R. ICripalani , . Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru . . 1949 do do 

2874 

2875 Ministry of Commerce, Report of Indian Tariff Board 1948 Govt. Press, Delhi 

Govt, of India. . . on the Hydro-Brake Fluid, Indus- 

try. 

2876 Ministry of Labour . . Annual Report — Working Hours of 1949 do do 

Emp. Regular 

2877 

and N. G. Ranga . . 4 Crore Artisans Hail Gandhian 1945 Hind Kitab Ltd., Bombay. . . 

2878 Plan. 

2879 Ministry of Law, Govt, of The Banking Companies Act, 1949 1949 Reserve Bank of India, Bombay 

India . . No. 10 of 1949 and the banking 

Companies Rules, 1949. 

2880 Economic Adviser, Govern- Economic Conditions of India with . . Manager of Pub., Delhi 

ment of India. . . special Reference to Foreign Trade 

in 1947-48 

2881 J. P. Jain . . . . Indian Banking Analysed . . 1949 Rajhans Publications, Delhi 

2882 Economic Adviser, Gold,. Governmental Measures affecting 3949 Manager of Pub Delhi 

of India Investment in India. 



New Books Added to the Finance Office Library 
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Seri- 
al Author’s Name Title of the Book 

No. 


Year of 

publica- Publisher’s Name 
tion 


2883 

2884 Divakar D. Desai 


Report of the Income-tax Invests 1949 
gation Commission 

Maritime Labour in India . . 1940 


2885 

2886 

2887 

2888 

2889 


2890 

2891 

2892 

2893 

2894 

2895 

2896 


K. Krishna Murthy 
Department of Ind .and 
Suppl es, Govt, of India 
Govt, of Madras 

Vijay Raghava 


Govt, of India 

Anand D. C. . . 
Report 

Chamanlal 

Jawaliar Lai Nehru 


. . 100 Useful Industriers 

Report of the Panel on Oils and 1948 
Soap Industries. 

. . Administration Report of Indus- 
tries and Commerce. 

. . Report on the Work of the Indian 1948 
Govt. Trade Commissioner in 
Australia and Newzealand. 

Report of the Indian Govt. Dele- 1949 
tion to 31st Session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, June, 

July 1949. 

. . Notifications of the Ministry of 1949 
Commerce. 

. , Latest Cottage Industry 

. . Report of the Indian Fiscal Com- 192S 
mission 1921-27 

. . Cottage Industries and Agriculture 1949 
in Japan. 

. . Nehru on Gandhi . . . . 1948 

The India and Pakistan Year Book 1948 


1948 


Report. Govt of India . . Report of activities during 1948-49 1949 

and Programme for 1949-50 of 
Ministry of Education. 


do do 

Servants of India Society, 
Bombay. 

The Free India Pub. 

Govt, of India Pub. 

do do 

Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics 
(India, Calcutta). 

Ministry of Labour, Govt, 
of India. 


Govt, of India, Ministry 
of Commerce. 

Dew an Chand & Co., Delhi 
Govt, of India. Central Publications, 
branch Calcutta. 

New Book Co., Ltd., Bombay 

The John Day Company, N.Y. 

The Times of India Press, 

Bombay. 

Ministry of Education, Govt, of 
of India, New Delhi 
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